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PART I 


PRELUDE TO HOME LEAVE 
A Sack of Tea Leaf 

S fT o r G I! N undei one aim letnevei it his heels, two plump 
(hiikoi paiiiicI^LS from his ^jnncbelt Henry Wmton 

began tire steep climb up the bridh pith pleasantly tir^, hungry 
forb'cikfast icids forhisdi\ rculv for unthing There was noth- 
ing like an houi s busk walk befor< suinse to set \ou up for the 
div the loiu^di) of fiL tc 1 plrnt( 

You were ne\et rcnlh i\\ i\ fioni;^()iii job siiut \ou lived on the 
plantation itself the iinn on the spot sin rounded bv a thousand 
odd laboincrs i hundred oi so clciks and supers iso» s ’hnd chap 
rassics innunicnble wives and chddicn rher troubles woe \our 
troubles their pi oblcnis \fuii p obleins d iv oi night 

You lived iironost them jikI vit ap nt fiom them and above 
them thank Cod up there in the ^leiming pink and white mana 
gei s bun^rlow it the nw edge of the villf v sneened off from the 
noise and the squiloi and the sweating world of labnii by a thick 
belt bf chir and k iil pints You lived all alone with yourself unless 
voii took the dog into account Thit was the great drawback draw- 
back ind It the ^niu. time also the ultimate siving oiace, of a 
planter s lift solitude 

The compin> would not have nktu )ou on in the first place if 
you had been mrnicd You wtie not supposed to think of marriage 
bcfoic vou had bten biokcn in ind m ^cpeinianeiU normally well 
aftet vour fust home lease ^eni were bout thirt\ \eais old by that 
time and too set in vom wavs ind too jtalous ot \oui freedom to 
think of mar naut lightly If you came back from )our second home 
lease without a wife sou were not liktlv to get mimed eser The 
company seemed to bink on (hit almost the major itj of its plan 
ters were middle meiiig hathelois 

Not for a moment m all his service almost five years of it now 
had Henry Wmton wondered if it had been worth while He was 
unshakably convinced that this was his way of life, a man's way m 
a decadent, motor-car and radio civilization You ran an enormous 
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estate complete wi|^ a factory all on your own, sixteen hundred 
acres of God’s own outdoors in the farthest reaches of the Assam 
highlands planted with the best-yielding tea bushes in India; you 
controlled a corps of labourers; you created something, even if it 
was only tea, but at that it was the best tea of its kind in the world. 
He, Henry Winton, had chosen this life, and he was making a 
success of It; and as he went striding up the hill, his spirits in tunc 
with the gorgeous, ram-washed, late September morning, he would 
not have given it up for anything else in the world. 

Winding through the dark, matted jungle, the bridle-path went 
up and up, a narrow, private pathway leading to the manager’s 
bungalow, discreetly by-passing the coolie lines, and the ferment- 
ing room, and the drying shed smelling faintly of tea, and the grey 
bulk of the factory itself and its outcrops, the staff quarters and the 
offices; plunging out of the virgin forest into a corner of the open, 
terraced garden with its row upon row of prim tea bushes each 
cropped level as a billiard table; then through the belt of silver oaks 
and blue pines past the absuicl, toy-like private mountain peak 
called Wallach’s Folly to the enchanted seclusion of the bungalow 
perched on the edge of the cliff like a story-book castle; leading up 
to wa <ih and comfort and the bustle of trained servants waiting 
for then* sahib’s loturn, eager to do his bidding: to new laid eggs and 
bacon and toast and English marmalade . . . 

Thcte \sas a nestle and a whoosh light under his feet, cutting 
through his thoughts like a knife, and a kali) pheasant went rocket- 
ling info the valley. F\en as he brought the gun to his shoulder in 
one smooth, polished movement, as he swung it with the flight of 
the bird, assessing the conect lead, both eyes wide open, Henry felt 
that there was something amiss. But it was only after he had 
pressed the trigger that he became awaie of a movement away in 
the boshes, a fleeting red shadow in the dark jungle directly in his 
line of fire. 

The kali) flew on unhurt, but as the shot rang out, there was a 
frightened shriek. 

‘Ch’.isi! Who’s that?’ and Henry ran forward, railing out in 
Hindi: 'Who’s that? Aie you hurt? Speak!’ 

The horrible thought of a human-being dead or maimed, the 
sudden plunge into fear, the unbearable pounding of his heart, the 
cold sweat ... oh, God’ 

'Christ! Speak up— who’s that?’ 
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It was a woman m an orange-coloured sari, and she was lying 
doubled up, her forehead touching the giound, hands folded before 
her, calling out hysteiically, ‘Ayoyoyo* don't shoot, sahib, 
please don't kill me Oh, God, spare me, please— ayoyoyo*' She 
was obviously no coolie woman tiom the way she was diessed, and 
she had called out in English, 'Please don't kill me The one thing 
ot which Henrv could be sure was that she was unhurt 

'Damn*' he shouted in a sudden release from tension, and ran up 
to wheie she was lying Oh, damn* Stop yelling^ No one is going 
to kill you What the hell and then he saw the sack lying be- 
side her. He knew it held tea leaf 

bor several weeks past, Henry had suspected that tea leaf from 
the lower garden was being stolen legiilarly, but his chowkidar had 
assured him that there was absolutely no pilleiing and his chief 
stockman, a man called Jugal Kishorc, had registered astonishment 
that any loss of leaf should have been even suspected Now he had 
pioof 

What's this? Htnr\ loaud ‘God damn )oid' He kicked vici- 
ously at the sad in a blind rage again and again until the sewing 
burst open and a stuani of limp dark green tea leaf poured OiK He 
bent down and picked up a handful 

\]\ of a sudden the woman got up lan down the hillside, and 
disappeared m the thick pingle and Heniy cursed aloud with rage 
'The bitch* the damned thieving bitch^ Go get her, Herman- 
get her’’ 

Herman the labrador bull (bested and shining, named to follow 
the scent of game and to go * ir anyone to oidcr went crashing 
down the khud, nose to the giound tail swishing wildly, making a 
great deal of noise but not barking, and Henry dashed after him, 
stumbling in the thick uiidei growth ai d cuising He had gone 
hardly a hundred yards before he heard t’^e dog barking, and l^ew 
that he had caught up with the woman Within a couple of minutes, 
he came up to them She had climbed in a tree and the dog was keep- 
ing guard below dashing repeatedly at the tree trunk 
Panting, Henry Winton looked up at the cowering woman per 
ched astride thefiistfork of the tree, barely ten feet from the ground, 
gripping a branch with her legs. She was little more than a girl, per- 
haps twenty years old Her skimpy sari had a gaping tear in it, and 
Its folds were tightly gathered well above her knees, exposing her 
legs A thorn had scratched her right leg above the knee, making a 
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raw gash acioss us tawny brown smoothness. She had covcfed her 
face with her hands. 

Hcniy felt a puig ot loniorse at het plight, lleie, Hcnnan, heel*' 
he ordered. 'Come to ha 1 -damn you’’ 

The dog did not leave its post it had ( based Us quaiiy and treed 
It, and It must have been far *oo excited to reincinher the finer point 
of Us tiaining. Henry had to prodiue Us leash fioin Ins pocket and 
secuie It beloie it could be d lagged away from (he tree, 

‘What's )oin name'*’ deinaiulcd Hcruv. 

The woman made no icply She had uncovcied lici face, and was 
staling ^^Klcc^e(l at the dog and at the siiiic time trying to pull 
down her disaiianged sau And then when she not ced the teai iii 
It, she bnist into tears again 

‘Where do vou live?' Hcni) asked, cpiitc gently now Fell me. 
wdio were sou taknig the leaf to?’ 

The woman stopped sobbing and stared at Inm as though sur» 
prised b> the gent]enes^ ol Ins tone hei eyes wide and unblinking; 
but she did not ^ay anything. \nd tor the h^st rinu^ lie teah/ed that 
she was an e\(»af)Klinarilv goodloohng go! with i (nin, full 
figure w'hich hei si impy gannents did little to conceal 

‘How' nuich do they pa\ voufore\civ seer’^ Have you been steal 
mg fiom my garden hdore'' Why don’t yon laic a )ob‘ you'd 
earn much n\Ore.' 

It was no use She continued to stale at him in silence as though 
she did not iindeistand a word of what ht was saying. Henry 
shrugged his shoulders in dc\spair, feeling deflated he had caught 
her stcMliiig Ins leal, and now he did not know w hat to do w ith her. 

*Wcll,’ he said, raising his voice again. 'If 1 evci catch you rob- 
bing inv garden agnn, I’ll gue you a tin ashing understand? I'll 
flog vou with a horsewhip, and then hand you over to the police.' 

At the mention of the police the woman coveicd her face again 
ard began to sob her shoulders heaving. Henrv w^atched her in 
helples' angci. feeling unequal to the situation, and, moved by 
some quick impulse of compassion, he made up his mind. He walked 
up the hill to the pathw^ay deposited Ins game belt anti shotgun on 
the ground, and lied the dog to a sapling. Then he picked up the 
sack of leaf It w as heavier than he had thought, and for a moment 
he wondered how such a mere slip of a girl could have earned it on 
her head. He half-dragged and half-earned the sack to the tree 
wheie he had Ic'ft her She was still perched on her branch and she 
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was shivering with the fold, but she had* stopped crying. 

'Here, take away your blasted sack/ Henry said to her. 'But 
remember, if 1 r\ei catch )ou at it again, I’ll thrash you until you 
wish you were dead. Understand?’ \nd he shook his fist at her. 

Then he tinned and vvalkcd hack to the bndlc path, picked up his 
gun and pirtndges, unleashed Herman, and headed foi his bunga- 
low All ol a sudden he felt stry tned and verv^ hungry, v^rgiiely 
(onsaous that he hul done somelhing a little unconventional He 
had given m tcy an ahsnul piirtly impulsive weakness of mmd which 
was noi III tune sMth ^hc ucogni/ed bchaMoui-pattoin of his call- 
ing m the fast von could not iiin a iea estate if you acquued a 
reputation that von connived at thieving He felt slightly ashamed 
of his softness, anc^ yet, m spite of himself he aho felt strangely 
elated 

Damned attractive wciirh ’ Heniy mutteied to himself as though 
in explanation Spoke t ncrhsli too 
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2 

'All the Nines, Ninety-Nine!' 


Silent Hill, Heniy Winton’s factory garden, was forty-two 
miles from Chinnar the headquarteis of the tea district, torty-two 
miles by one of Assam's tea-gaiden roads which svcie no moic than 
tracks cut into the hill-sides- it took every bit ot four hours to 
cover. Put at that, Silent Hill was not as cut off from the world as 
some of the other gardens in the tea district, at least half a-dozen 
did t;iot possess even a motorable road only a narrow, twisting 
mule-track; and to reach I amlung, one of the moie remote gardens, 
you had to undergo the diz/y adventure of crossing the hundred 
foot deep Tista gorge by a swaying rope budge 

In the mountain areas distances b\ load were always deceptive, 
as the crow flew, Silent Hill was birclv iweniy miles away from 
Chinnar and on a dear day, from the verandah of Henry's bun- 
galow, you could see the church spire and the red roofs ot some of 
the Chinnar bungalows 

Henry left Sifent Hill soon after lunch, planning to get into 
Chinnar by sundown He drove his Austin ten expertly, accepting 
the challenge of the road and enjoying the drive, even keeping an 
eye open for loadsidc game, for as alw i\s, he had his Holland shot 
gun beside him in the car He was already caught up in the mood of 
the days that lay ahead, days ot clean, Fnglish fun. and the un 
accustomed soc lety of women 

He was going to the Chinnar ‘Week’ of 1958, 

At first It was all downhill, all the way to Tinapui which was the 
railhec*d of the tea district, then the road forked left and began to 
climb At Tina pur you stopped for a cup of tea in the refreshmen^r 
room of the railway station An hour later you were high up m the 
hills once again, making for the Highlands Club at Chinnar. A 
quick bath and a change, and you could be having a drink In the 
Summit bar in front of a roaring fire in the midst of what they re- 
ferred to as a 'gaggle' of planters. But, of course, he would have to 
spend this evening with Sir Jeffrey and Lady Dart. Perhaps they 
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would be having a cocktail party at their bungalow; the burra- 
sahibs were always giving parties during Chinnar Week* 

He got into Tinapur just before four. As he drove into the rail- 
way station compound, he saw Captain Cockburn's battered old 
Citroen standing in the porch. Cockburn was the senior manager 
m the Brindian Tea Company, and he had been in charge of the 
same garden, Lainlung, for over ten years— Laiulung, the most dis- 
tarit and most inaccessible of all the gardens in the tea district. They 
said he had stubbornly resisted all attempts to move him from Lam- 
lung. They also said that he was the most successful manager in the 
district, and possibly in the whole of Assam: and it had been 
rumoured that he was going to be made the Company's Resident 
Director at Chinnar as soon as Sir Jeffrey Dart's term of office was 
over. But Henry for one could hardly visualize a man like Cockburn 
filling Sir Jeffrey's place. Captain Cockbuin was one of those who 
did not conform; he did nothave many friends amongst the planters. 

In the station restaurant, Cockburn was sitting slumped in a 
thair, having a bottle of beer all bv himself. 

'Good^evenmg, sir,’ said Henry. 

Cockburn looked up, screwing his eyes against the hglit. *Ah, 
Winton. Got bad news for you. Or have you heard already?' 

‘No, Tve )ast got in. Tea, bov!’ Henry called out to the waiter. 
Juldi!' 

‘Bloody road's blocked, landslide.' 

‘Christ!' 

‘They say they'll have it cleared by the liioniing, though.' 

‘You mean they'll be work. <g through the night?’ 

‘You bet they will: or they'll ha\e Sudden to reckon with.’ 

‘Sudden’ was Sir Jeffrey Dart He was (he highest tanking tea 
man in the district, the biggest ol the bif ra-sahibs. 

'Christ!' said Henry again. 

The waiter brought the tea-tiay and placed it on the table. ‘Masta 
like toss or kike?' he inquired. 

Henry waved him away impatiently and began to pour out his 
tea. It was damned annoying having to go all the way back from 
Tinapur. He wondered ir Cockburn was expectiiig to be asked to 
spend the night at Silent Hill; he hoped not i suppose we'd better 
he heading back,’ he said, and then, aftei a cautious pause, added. 
‘Or would you caie to tome up with me, sir?’ 
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‘You mean go io Siient Hill? Not on your life!' Cockbum said, 
shaking his head in disapproval. 'Oh, no/ 

Henry was relieved and annoyed at the same time. The way the 
captain had peit it left no doubt in his mind that Cockbum was not 
at ail anxious lo spend the night at Silent Hill; Cockbum, grey and 
wrinkled, seedy and supeiseded, some said close to being retired and 
"suspected of having gone half native, was turning down an invita- 
tion to spend the night at his bungalow. 

‘Were you thinking of going back all (he Vvav to Lamlung?' 
asked Henry. 

Cockbum shook his head again. ‘No feai. I propose to spend the 
night right heie,' 

‘Here? In Tinapui*’ 

That's light Henderson, the station-mastci has kindly offered 
to put a bed foi me in the waiting loom old fiiend of mine quite a 
chaiacter, Hendtrvon. In the evening, he's thieatcned to take me 
to their institute. There’s a tamasha on; a gala something or 
other.’ 

Heniy was stiinng liis tea ‘Gala at the institute,’ he said, making 
a lace ‘Oh, omIIv’ Gala at the local lailwav institute -sounds 
pictty ghastly.' In his mind, the word gala was associated with 
something cheap and aoisv somt thing nniehiicd diunkcn sailors 
romping with blind-dated guK in wafei-front joints. ‘Gala' almost 
automatualiv fell into place with woijs like ‘rhi-ihi’ and ‘honky- 
tonk’, the c\ur^nt> ot pidgin Fughsh He wondered what they 
would think oi the idea of having a gala at the Highlands Club. 

‘Why don’t you stop beic lor the night?’ suggested Captain 
Cockbum. 

‘lleie^’ Hcm> said looking loiind the loom Tleic?’ 

‘TheyTl bung up a couplr of chaijxiys for us. Don't tell me you 
wcie thinking of diiMiig bad all the way to Sdeiit Hill What's 
vour road like now .''-It was terrible in Wallach's lime.’ 

'Snll piettv bad ’ said Heniy. Ilewoiuleicd what Cockbum could 
have had in common with Wallach, with whom he seemed to have 
l>cei\ fiiendly when Walluh was at Silent Hill, dnnk, of course, 
women too, almost ceitiiiily, they w'cre also said to be keen 
naturalists, and passionately fond of, of all things, Urdu poetrv. 

‘I certainlv don’t want to go over that load again if I can help it,' 
Cockbum said. ‘Oh, no )oiu me in a beer?’ 

‘No thank you.’ 
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*Boy!' Cockburn caJled. 'Abdul’ Beer-sharap lao, please. 
Thunda’* 

The thought of ilie ciuel drive back to Silent Hill, to a house 
where (he ser\^ants had been given the day otl> to a room without 
a fire, to a meal that v^oiild ha\e to come out of tins, made Henry 
say, *Suic I \\ ouldn 't be , er, in the v^ay?' “ 

'What’ What do you mean **in the way”? I should damn well 
think not \ou ( in depend oii the railway institute to lay on enough 
fun for both ot us, and to spate ' and C aptaui Cockburn laughed and 
gave Henry a meaningful wink 

The boy bioiight a boitie oi beet and opened it and ponied it into 
Cotkburh's glass. Co^bnin took *< s.]) ind nodde 1 appiovmgly. 
'Thankyou Abdul, babut mcbenbini 'In snd 

It was dlnifist sttan,^o, allci five ycMis in tiie country, to hwr 
someone saving please’ and Thank >ou In iian stjvants, some 
people said it only spoilt tbem. But theic wj (CJfainly no need to 
call a ladwav restamaut ‘buv' by h«s fust name leflerted Henry, or 
to smile at him 

1 hc) had a wash biush up, and mdeied then hist ehota pegs 
as soon is the sun went down They talked about tea and Gandhi 
and the Indian Nattoiul ^ onguss they talked about the Chinnar 
Week and the wonderful tunes thew had on then last home leave, 
and about then jdans foi then ne\t home leivt and they talked 
about women mostl) thev talfed about women. 

'Still g(jt a nue bunch of bibif's at Silent flill ’ C (xkburn wanted 
to know 

'Not a single one,’ Hciuv told h»in flaliy. 'nicic was a little too 
much of that dining Wal!ach\ tune, too iiuk h dunk and too many 
(ooIk women That's what liinshcd Inn 

My woid, we had some wondeifui pirties at Silent Hdl m those 
da)s/ < ockbmn said icmnusccntly. 'Wonderful’ Do >ou mean to 
say you li\ c without ^ 

'that s light’ itein-v laughed ‘Abujlutel) without/ 

T'd heard that, sanl ( ockbum, shaking his head doubtfully. T*d 
heard that but of course \XMI, I shouldn't let Sudden get to hear 
that, if I were you He’ll think there'* something . . well, some- 
thing the mattci with you/ 

‘No, there's noibmg the mattei with me/ 

Cockbuin snifled. ‘Well, i iicvci,* he said ‘Wondci how long 
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you'll last. Tve always noticed that none of these virtuous, psalm- 
singing bastards really last. It's just not healthy. I have known . . / 

T do wish you wouldn't refer to me as a psalm-singing bastard* 
sir. For one thing I don t profess to be one. But I tell you I’d rather 
be one than have anything to do with a coolie woman. The very 
thought gives me the creeps.' 

‘You don't know what you re missing.' Cockburn laughed. ‘In 
bed, you will never get better value than a coolie woman. Phew! 
absolutely unrestrained . . . like . . . well, it's love-making at its 
most volatile; earthy, if yon like. You don't know what you’re 
missing. And some of them are damned fine-looking too, if you 
don't like them all bone-hipped and angular. Saw a santhal girl the 
other day who was a real stunner; my God, she was luscious! That’s 
the word, by Jove; absolutely mouth-watering!’ and Captain Cock- 
burn smacked his lips. 

‘I’ll agiec that some of them can be damned good-looking, and 
not so dark cither/ Henry said, thinking of the girl he had caught 
stealing his tea leaf. ‘What did you do?’ 

‘Do?— What do you think? Sent Munsaram, my head boy, to 
have her repoit at the bungalow. They sort of expect it, you know. 
As far as they'ic concerned, there’s no morality involved; not m 
that class. The moment you get browned off, you pack them off; 
give them a littje money, fifty chips or so, and everything is tickety- 
1)00, It’s a gieat life. Who'd want to get marned— tied down, when 
you're all nicely fixed up? Not me, no, sir!' 

‘What about the complications?’ 

‘Complications? You mean children? You have such a delight- 
fully icfined way of putting things. Don ’t be absurd; not these days, 
surely? .And even if you do give them a brat, there's nothing to 
worry about, ically. ( ouple of hundred chips, and they’ll find a 
pioud father. You'd be surprised at the number of bastards floating 
lound the tea district. They say even Sudden has fathered one or 
two. He was a hell of a lad, in his time, old Sudden. Until a few 
years ago, the managers invariably kept a bibi handy whenever he 
came inspecting— just mease. It's only in the last few years, after he 
started gunning lor his knighthood, that Sudden became suddenly 
holier than thou . . 

Cackbinii must have (Iiought he had said something really funny 
for he gave a loud guffaw and spluttered and went on chuckling for 
a few seconds. He wagged his finger at Henry and said, ‘Ah, he was 
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a proper hellhound, old Sudden. Don’t let him get the inipression 
that you are Christian mission; don’t give Sudden a handle. He 
knows a good planter when he sees one; he knows even better what 
makes a good planter good.’ 

They had two chota-pegs before dinner, and later, when Hender- 
son, the station-master of Tinapur, came to take them away to the 
railway institute, they all had more drinks. It was after ren when 
they drove to the institute. 

The railway institute at Tinapur was like any other railway in- 
stitute in India; almost as though they were all designed and fur- 
nished hy the same contractor. I'here was a large, lectangular 
building with a large, rectangular central hall as its main feature 
and several small rooms nestling at either end. On one side there was 
a narrow strip of garden, filled mainly with croton bushes and 
potted plants; on the other there were tw^o tennis courts. The main 
hall had a wooden floor and a raised platform at one end. On week- 
days, the younger people played badminton m the lull, and the 
elders played bridge and bezique and rummy at tables placed on the 
stage. On Saturday nights, the younger people danced and the 
elders sat on chairs placed along the wall and watched. Once a 
month, they held galas, which meant that the band played until 
three m the morning, and for those w^ho did not dance there was 
housic-housie, and a racing game called escalado. On gala nights, 
too. they ran a rum bar in one of the back rooms, although, since 
the institute did not possess a bar licence, von weie not supposed to 
talk about it. 

* ’Fie,’ said Mr. Henderson, leading them to a reserved table. ' ’Ere, 
let’s sit’ll enjoy ourselves, eh?’ and he beckoned to a white-coated 
waiter and told him to bring three lemonades. 'Make them extra- 
strong,’ he said to the w.iitcr, and gave him a conspiratorial wink. 

On the stage, a tall young man wnth a ve’y bony and very pale 
face topped with a thick mop of lustrous black hair, and with large, 
raw-looking hands, was calling out the numbers in a housie-housie 
game, ‘All the nines, ninety-nine! Dowming stieet, number ten!’ 

That’s Eddie Trevor,’ Henderson remarked with unconcealed 
pride. ‘Captain of the railway ’ockey tiam; plays centre-forward. 
Such stick work!’ 

Then Henry remembered. When he was in Bombay, nearly a year 
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earlier, a fnend m Burmah-Shell had dragged him to the Aga Khan 
hockey finals. That was w^hen he had first seen Eddie Trevor, play- 
ing foi the Calcutta team, m the centre forward position. And even 
Henry, who was not really interested in hockey, could not help 
being stiiuk b\ fievofs speed and dash and his amazing control 
ovei the ball Trevoi was obsiousl) the star of the side, the one man 
on whom the team depended, uid also the man the crowd expected 
to provide the rhiills And Trevor was playing to the gallery, con- 
snous of the adulation, pullmg off the most audacious passes And 
wb( n he had shot the oiilv i^oal of the match, the entire crowd had 
iiseii as out man and burst into prolonged cheeis, ‘Shabash, Eddie. 
Well done I (Idle ’ 

And now here was Iddie frrvoi two thousand miles away Irom 
Bombiv itt''i,dii)j a 1 u!w iv insfitulc gala ^ till very iiuuh the ^ tar 
of the show still pi uing to a c^alkiy 

T thonezht his face v\ is 1 iiiuh u ' ( ockbuni s iid Must have seen 
his photogiaph soincw litre 

' T s alwa\s con out »n the papers Wtut to R» ilin with the 
Ohmpit (tain rhts kci juwo nan on him lithe time \(ni'\eno 
idei '()\\ the piK m Bi’lni hh fo» hin 'c st M kite is \h 
'ere\ our dnnks >,of s postd to dnnls ere inn oo c a^'C^? On i gal i 
day you jiisr ihc tni^s ind sit ncUe’S \on»sfll That's our 

motto ’ 

'Vei\ sonnd^nottu Uh> .aid ( akbnin Ikit slink’* 

'Orkctyclifk s’\t\ siv’ nnluck) ioi some thuteen’ Fddie 
T^csoi was tallmn out n r dec p singsong voice 

We often avi o^ of fiitv rupees and m nc cre slid 
Hoiuletson 

‘Reillv ‘ n ’ C ockhu'Ti politdv ’As ninth is chat’ 

Dottoi s 01 dels number nine’ One aru’ sevMi >wcc| ^tv(nteen’ 
Ml the thrtes thiits thue’ 

He ttrtiinlv seemed to find no drfluuhv with his (h sounds, 
Heu’^y thomihi Most F isians pronounced it as the ugh it were a 
oft 

‘Kcllcv’s e\e nnmbci oUt * i)mky doo, twenty two 

TIalt hah a Wuman m r ^leen satin dress with seqmns called 
out in i ticTiinlom ruuniplnnt shriek ‘House’ ITousc’’ 

Take voui jintneis Im a rumba/ someone was announcing ’No 
feeling shy now come on boys and cirls, come on girls and boys!' 
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'You wouldn't like to dance?' enquired Henderson. 

'I can't dance/ said Cockbum. 'Not the rumba, at any rate.' 

'Neither can 1/ said Henry quickly. He ceitairily had no wish to 
become a participant in a railway institute gala; it was bad enough 
to be a spectator, however privileged. 

The mciribefs of the Tiiiapur railway institute certainly could 
dance the rumba, or any other dance you could have nam^, from 
the hula-hula to the belly-dance, collectively, that was the one thing 
they could do better than almost any other group of men and 
women anywhere else. Ihey danced with /est, they danced with 
verve, and abandon, and skill, putting rheir heaits and souK into it; 
they twilled and twirled around, sometimes hugipng their partners 
dose and sometinus letting them go altogether, laughing and hold- 
ing their hands high abost their head and Omging their heads back 
and moving backwards and lorwaids. They danced with concentra- 
tion and without talking to their partners, they were nq^t unlike 
biillfighteis and wiesileis going about then business, and yet there 
was nothing restrained, nothing inhibited m their movements 
rheir faces shone with sweat, their e)es shone with ecstasy. You 
could not have seen dancing like that anywhere else in the world 

-except possibly at another lailwa) institute 

'Who's that^' < Oikbum leaned foiwaul m his chan *My woid 
Nhe's terrific’' 

asked Henderson 'W ere'^ 

‘That girl dancing with thingumabob- the hockey chap the one 
in the blue dress ’ 

'Oh. you mean Ruby Mir^ da Real peach no-^' 

‘I should say so/ agreed CockbuMi. 

‘Would you like to meet 'er? I'll go lound and bring er over/ 
offered Mr. Henderson, 'Hi. Ruby’ R ob-girl/ he shouted gaily 
across the dance floor, w a' mg his hand a. her. 

Ruby Miranda threw back hei head and grinned and waved 
mechanically at the station-master, then turned and looked again at 
the two Fnghshmen sitting with him, this time with a sudden 
quickening of inteicst, and smiled again Her partner, Eddie Trevor, 
looked at them too, and frowned, and said something that made her 
laugh, then he gatheied her close to him and whirled her away 
from them, almost lifting her off her feet, somehow injecting into 
the rumba the mad circlings of a Viennese waltz. By }ove, she's 
nice to look at, Henry thought, with the sort of lush, overflowing 
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loveliness one sees only in 6iins; bold and flashy and dark, bui 
mshed black hair falling on smooth tan shoulders, a dinging, 
satiny, icc-blue diess danngly low-cut and showing off a lovely 
figure, and he wa'- stabbed by a slight, unieasoning pang of jealousy 
towards hei paitnei. 

When the daiite was ovei H^ndeisoii excused himself and went 
to talk to some ftitnds at the other end of the loom. He came back a 
few minutes latei, holding Ruby Miuiida by the elbow. Hei face 
was Hushed liom exertion and her lips were slightly paited, and at 
the moment, Heniy could not think of anyone lit had t*\ei seen who 
was nioie beautilul. 

'Meet Captain Cockbuin, my deat ’ llendeisoii made the intio 
ductions. ‘And this is Mi Wilson 

‘Win ton/ Heniy con ec led. 

‘Sorry, Winton This is Miss Miiaiula Ifci fatlui is the loco 
shed foienian ’eie ’ 

Rub) sat at then table not sa\ingmuch just speaking when she 
was spoken to sitting up ’•tuight and not ({iiite at ease. She refused 
a dunk but when I fini> held out his cigarette case, she accepted a 
cigaiette, sasing, ‘I <lon't mind if 1 do, tank you ’ She had strong, 
even teeth and a glowing olive skin, impudent e)es and glossy 
black hair falling in a soft loll ovci hsr shouldeis When the next 
dance was announced Eddm Iievoi walked purposefully up to 
then table said ‘txcusc me,’ veiy foimally, without a smile oi a 
look u aii\ one of (hem, .ind took hci awav to dance 

'Stioidinaiilv fetching bit of <*ki}t that’ Captain Cockbuin 
pronounci d 

My God’ said Heniv as they (anit‘ out into the cold an some 
two houu later 

‘Why ‘'my God”?' asked Cockbuin. 

The atmospheie’ You could have cur it with a kmfc, the accent, 
and the chalk powder and the perfume Anglo-lndu at play’ . . . 
ugh ’ 

*A nice bunch of popsies, though, smashing some of thein/ 

‘I suppose they weic, only . . ‘ 

Not ([inte Highlands Club, what'^ Not quite pucka-sahib/ 

‘Ummm, yes ' 

‘\nd thanl- God for that’ ^ single gul like that Ruby Miranda 
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I'v worth the whole patk of your ice-cold Highlands Club females, 
cats without claws and all the fun drained out* Give me the railway 
institute cvciy lime, and you can keep tlie Highlands Club.’ 

ilow old do you think she would be?’ asked Henry* 

*Wlio, Ruby Miranda? About twenty-three, I should say* Not 
much more. They . . . cr, fill out early. My word, she’s certainly 
beautifully piopoitioncd, what?’ 

‘Oh, yes, very well propoitioned.’ 

‘And the eves, yes, the eyes of the real Chandni-Chowk whole, 
black and bold, how the Uidu poets would have gone into raptures 
about them, Haniu, oi Mcem-din’ And that figure too, the figure 
ot the haiem favourite; yes, the Urdu poets would have raved. 

‘ . gone into laptiires over details of anatomy, vcise after verse of 

erotica . . they ceilainly knew how to do these things, the Urdu 
poets: you should lead them some day.* That’s the sort of woman 
who would make the Highlands Club women turn green wnth 
envy. What wouldn’t some of the planieis give to have someone 
like that, you know, (inked awav at then gaulens Who'd 
w’aiit to go running off to Calcutta.'' i hat’s it, that would seem to 
be your answ CM, why don’t V'on takehet on?’ 

‘How do you mean, take hei on?' 

'Why, give hci a job man. That's the H)rt of woman who will 
stop you from going cia/y in that anr>sepnc bungalow' of yours.’ 

‘It’s a tempting thought, mi. Henrv conceded. ‘Very tempting ’ 

I ater, in the darkness oi the lailwpy stution waning loom, lying 
^)n the haul wooden bed pio .Jed bv Mr. Hendeison and staring 
blankly through the gan/e ol the mosquito net Hcni) ’s thoughts 
kepi going back to Ruby Mnanda, the bold roving eves of a 
rhandniChowk whore and the full-blown contouis of a harem 
favouiite^ not that he. Henry Wintoii, had evci come across a 
C'handiu-Chowk whore. He wouldn’t I’cally mind having someone 
like her at Silent Hill, sli|)])nig in and out ot his bungalow ... 
Antiseptic, Cockbuin had vailed it. 

‘What soit of pay w'ould she want, do you thin! he asked. 

'Who?' 

‘That gill Ruby Miranda.’ 

‘Oh. 1 should think around a hundred rupees a month. That’s 
about what her father must be making, as the loco-shed foreman; 
teriainlv not murh more Why. have yon a job you can give her?’ 
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‘IVe only just thought of it, I want an extra teacher for my 
school. There aie easily a hundred children at Silent Hill of primary 
school age, and the damned schools inspector has been going at me 
to take on another teacher. I could ofter her a hundred a month, 
but I shall ha\ e to make hei the head teacher for that/ , 

That sort of appointment would be perfectly w ithm youi poweis 
as managet ' ^ 

'D’yoii suppose she'll be able to teach^’ 

Tm sure she will but does it matter.^’ Fioin his voice, lleiiiy felt 
that Cockburn was chuckling to himself 

‘No, I don’t suppose it does Onl) , Sarkar, m) piescnt school- 
master, IS bound to resent having a having a new entrant as 
headimstiess Do vou suppose she'll warn to come to Silent fliU as a 
teacher?' 

‘jump at It, Cockhuni s lid (Ui jump at it That's youi answei 
then dependinc; ol eouise on what the Olympic hockey team has 
to say about it ' 

Henry knew that C ockhni n was still chue khnt: 
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Chinnar often went to your head 

The nexf morning, although they had not leceived anv further in- 
formation as to whether (he road-blo^k had been cleared, they 
decided to [iroceed to Chinnai. ‘The dnve will clear our heads/ said 
Henry. 

‘The road will have been deared all right/ Cockbum told him 
confident!). 'As it is. itie big white god of tea must have had a few 
things to say to the load chaps — you can't have the damned road 
blocked and holding up traffic during the Chinnar Week/^ 

‘Anyone veiy special coming up this year?' asked Henry. 

'No idea The usual lot, 1 suppose; no one really big. There'll be 
Mend and 1 nggs and Snelson 

''rile General’ 

Thai's light. General Snelson; ancf there'll be the usual tea and 
shipping crowd fioin Calcutta. That's <dl I know of. Maybe a 
<^ouple or two from home. You jnitting up at the Cliib^’ 

‘No, I am ’‘taymg with Str jeftrev ’ 

Cockburn pursed his lips and gave Ilenty a long stare. ‘You been 
up to something, oi just being singled out?’ 

Henry laughed. ‘1 icallv (b‘ ^'t 1 now. I’d booked myself a bed at 
the Club, and Mrs, Maitland had gis en me a nice comer room; then 
on Thinsday I got a chit from I ul> Dan asking me to stay with 
them dining the Week, Per^onally, I'd n iich lather be in the Club, 
on my own; much less stdl ' 

'You'd bcttci watch out/ Cockbum warned. ‘When a fairly 
jumoi manager like youisHf . . How^ much sersoce have you put 
in, SIX years? No, nea rci fi\c. I should say, since you haven't gone 
off on your second home leave yet. Well, as I was saying, when a 
relatively junior manager gets asked to stay with the Resident 
Director during the Chinnar Week, dammit, there's something 
brewing; definitely. Sort of thing that would give me the jumps. 
Usually, It means they want to keep you, sort of, under observa- 
tion— that is, if they suspect you have been going a little wild, like 
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Parteison, lemeiiiber how lie was foi evei being asked to stay with 
the RD )ust befoie they (euiiinatcd his contract^ Bnt knowing 
you . . my God' anything less uilil would be difficult to imagine, 
what'' I say, they haven't got a hoptlul in the house, have the)^ 
a niece oi something they want to get maiiied off^' 

‘Not that I know of.’ 

Teihaps one of the visiting people from home, they may have a 
filly on iheir hands Whatevei it is I should keep my head. It can 
be )olly tiicky, you know, they go for you with bared teeth ’ 

The thought of a fills iioin England going for him with baied 
teeth made Henry laugh ‘I'd be really suiprised if they produced 
something like that in Chimiar, of all places, something that was 
leally capable of going to vour head,' he said. Then he added, ‘Some 
thing like that Mnanda gni 

Cockburn laughed ‘Well if Tinapui can produce someone like 
Ruby Miunda, there's no leison why Chinn n with all its le 
souices, shoiildnT do as well or bettei. Lord’ If they leally have 
someone on (hen hands might be bloody awkwaid keeping on 
the light side of Sudden nid his memsahib and at the same time 
repelling some de^peratt maiden they rn ly bo tioliing our 
'On the othci hand, it might be quite e xc iting 
‘Not the sou of excitement that a young ind ci ambilions 
plnntei should get himself mixed up with/ said C a[)tam C oektnini 
And \oii can tfeke that as coniincj fioin somexmc who has seen what 
happens to those who indulge in tins kind of spoit ^ on keep to the 
(oohe women ind you'll nevei line any piobltms on youi hinds 
as Sudden himself would be tho hist to ailvise yon ()i since you 
hippen to be a congenital c dour snob acquiu sometlurig like 
what vou saw last night, Ruby something or the othei Feiufic 
value foi mone> and no com])Ii(ation<^ safe as liousis Have yoin 
tun by all means so long as vou know it is fun.' 

As he are tinned sausigc> and fued potatoes in the railway 
leficvhment looin at Tiuapiu, Hciii v Winton’s thoughts went rac- 
ing back to the puvioiis night and lo Rubv Mnanda He caught 
himself Msuali/ing the stir amongst the planters' wives if he took 
someone like hci to a Highlands Club dance But, of conise, you 
could not expect to get away wnth anything like that, not in the 
Highlands Club, in fact it would be enough to get yourself black- 
balled 111 all the clubs in India The protocol was teuibly strict on 
th.U 'ort of thing il w is as much as your |oh was woith 



Well, keep )our head. Either Sudden is keeping you under ob- 
servation or Kitty's planning to unload some repulsive maiden on 
you. It's slaughter either way' Keep your head,' and Cockbum's 
j)ebble-pre) eyes siiiiounded by wrinkles were dead serious as he 
said i( 

( liiniiai, siA thousand odd feet above sea level, was the head- 
(jiiaiters ol the tea distuct That's where the Resident Directors of 
the tliicc big tea companies lived, that's wdiere the administrative 
offices were, that's wheu }ou youiself hoped to get towards the 
cud of your service in India if you weren't too wild when you were 
voiHig 01 too subdued when you wtie middle aged, and if, of 
touise, you had played the game according to the local rules all the 
A ay hadn t stepped on too many toc^ there weic a formidable 
lot of Tfs’ in the way of yoiu ending up as a Resident Director. 

When he came to it hist, Chinnai had seemed a little artihcial to 
lltiuy Winton. like fiosting on a cake placed permanently in the 
shop window, a little too highh coloured a little too ornate and 
cve( Itching inou aggrcssnely and sell conscioeslv English county 
than ni\ jdacc in Fiiglind itself voii could ilunl of But gradually 
he h id become used to C hinnai and grown to like it, accepting its 
values without cjucstion shaum;; its taboos deeply aware that there 
amid be no othci plate in the vvoild life Chinnar, grateful above 
all l(u its self conscious pnnmcss, its an of imdefiled exclusiveness. 

Owned entiicly by (he thiee giant tea companies, Chinnar was 
pnvatc js a Mahaiaja's picseivt a vast, lolhng playground m the 
midst ol sonic of the hunting couiitiy in India Once you were 
in ( hinnai, >ou wcio in a tffeunt woild, a cleauei and a richei 
woild 1 moK laicticd aloof sanitary world, a world of more m- 
kusdicd values whtic the bhek was always charcoal black and the 
white chalk white and (here wcie \c»y few shades in between, a 
world of iigid piotocol and chtssing foi dinner and minding your 
Ps and Qs, a world also of tea and tennis aftenioons and bridge 
paitKs with the buna sahibs' menisahibs and sedate, decorous, 
luiKh parties and chambei music and once a-week dances, and pei- 
fumed, bare-shouldered, avid, aquiescent, middle-ageing women 
out-numbcied three to one by the men and living in a permanent 
haze of male adoiation Foi a man cotn-ng to Chinnai from the 
quaiantme of a fai flung tei-gaiden the place was almost guaran 
teed to go to his head 
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You dio\e to Chinnar from the lailhead at Tinapur on a smooths 
company-owned tarmac load that went snaking impudently 
through the hills in a senes of haiipin bends, so nairow that you 
could not pass an oiicoiiiing cai except at coitain hxed points. 
Seveial times dining ihe yeni, Chinnar was cut ofl from Tinapur, 
and thciefoie from the outside woild, by a laiuMido oi a heavy fall 
of snow 01 even b> the falling ol a tiee acioss the load, and once a 
cow elephant had held up the mail san <oi a whole day. But the 
management always sav\ to it that the load was never blocked for 
long, and it was almost unthinkable (hat any mishap to the load 
would be allowed to hold uptiaffic dunng therhmuai Week. 

‘Sudden will laisc Cam il they don’t get it ricaicd overnight,’ 
Cockburn had said, and, suic enough, by the lime their cars came 
to the plue whcie their had been a laiulslidt they had ahead) got 
the road going. It seemed that the foicinan had had two groups 
woiking in ilteinatc shilts all night, and the men were )ust about 
to bleak up looking gimn and pinched w itli tin cold but very 
cheerful and gunning 

The poor bastaids/ said Cockbuin, and mu(h fo Henry’s sur 
pnseho ( libel (Ik nieiiup io him ind ci^ngnliilated tin m. llicn he 
took out his wallet and handed two ten lupte notes to the foieman. 
‘Buy some nun with tfial ti lace \oni tea vviih, be said to the 
men, 'and mind son don’t jut dinnk and beat ij]> )oui wives/ and 
they chccied luistilv as the lais passed thiougb Hems (ould not 
help wishing that he had thought of icw aiding the men like that 
It was a little dificKiii fionisa)ing pkast’ nid ‘(hanl \ou to them 
all the time 

Yoiu service as a tea man began at C hmnai, ^hat was where you 
went on first ainval to ‘make voiu number vvitli )our Resident 
Directoi and to do the loiintl of (ailing as picscnbcd by the calling 
list put up on the notice boaid of the Iln^hlands Club, \ftci that 
first visit. )ou went as often as you could make it, noimally every 
weekend, and indeed, if )ou weie not seen in ( limnar for moie 
than two consecutive week ends, )our RD would be likely to call for 
an explanation from you, and would make sonic sort of remark m 
your confidential bcxik such as that you were inclined to be a little 
too retiring or that you did not altogether conform. 

If Chinnar was in some ways the centre of the North-Western 
Assam tea-plantei ’s world, the centre of Chinnar itself was the 
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Highlands Club, part hotel, part sports club, a generously, even 
extravagantly subsidized institution maintained jointly by the 
three giants of the tea world so that their planters should not be 
deprived of what were legaided as the normal relaxations of an 
English way of life. For ten lupees a month, the Highlands Club 
offered you boating, tiout fishing, ciicket, golf, tennis, squash, clay 
pigeon shooting, and, of course, a whole variety of indoor games. 
You could live m the well appointed C lub quarters and eat some of 
the best food in India and pay no more than five lupees a day, in- 
clusive ot room lent I he Club had accommodation for fafteen 
couples and twice as many bachelors in its pcimanent buildings, 
and whenever then was a uish they used to put up a number of 
double fly tents on permanently built coiurete platforms which 
had built-in bri(k fireplaces ol their own, and wliuh were just as 
comfortable as the pucka rooms No one was ever turned aw a) 
fiom the Highlands Club loi want of ac< ommodation that is, if 
you were a plantei oi an ac (cptabk guest intioduccd by orif of the 
numbers and of (oiiisc all white The Highlaiuls Club even had 
a neat row of brick and moitai d<;g kennels foi the dogs of visiting 
members 

From the '^ummll bar of the ( 1 ih you < ould get a bieath-takmg 
Mcw of the hills towaids 1 »r apui, fold upon told of dark green 
foiest interspersed inevii^ibly with cnoiriious patches of tea culti* 
\ation making rtgulai uiss cross patterns on the hillsides The 
Summit bar was the mixed bar the other bai was the men's bai 
wheie SOLI could not take women 1 lom the main dining verandah, 
)oii overlooked (he artificial lake wIipIj gave the township its watei 
supply its<lc(tiun> Us boa ag iiout fivhing and even Us water- 
fall Bevond llit lake was the golf course, and still faither away, 
the expanse ol man high wild grass doited with carefully pie- 
sened slumps of ticcs where the aiiiiu 4 rough shoot took place - 
a daylong drnc loi icd pinglc cock chukoi, haic nicl three kinds 
of pheasant 

As far as Heniv Wmto'i w is concerned, the lOugh shoot was the 
high point of the Chinnar Week He had no illusions about his 
shooting, but he knew ht was getting better and better. There was 
no reason wh) within a year or two, he should not make 
the Brindian shooting team, and then, who knows, with a bit ot 
luck in the draw for the butts It was a giddy thought but, given 
the light butts, he might just be able to bung it oft 
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A mile or so through the grass, on the downward slope of the 
hill, was the game cottage, the pnde and speciality of Chinnar. 
Because of the fold in the hill, you could not actually see the game 
cottage fiom the Club itself, or even fiom the golf course, and in 
deed you had to get really dose befoie you could see it because of 
the heasy camouflage 

The game cottage of the Highlands C lub was a sturdy wooden 
hilt built high up in a tree, and it o\ci looked a patch of forest 
which had been converted mto a combination of water-hole and 
salt lick The water hole was no nioie than a bed of ooze about the 
M2e ot a tennis couit, but it was the only one of its kind within a 
mile. During the summer months, its watci diiccl up altogether and 
the surface became haid and brittle, in the diiei months, there was 
no reason for any of the w dd animals m the v icmitv to \ isit the par 
tKiilar patch of forest ovei looked by the game cottage. The diffi 
( nUy had l>ccn neatly sohed to attiact guiie to its cottage, fhe 
management ot tht Club hid prosicled an artific lal salt lick 

How much lutk salt liow much jag^eis, how many pounds (*f 
powdeied niohwa flowers indhow much common Highlands eaith 
wtnl into the miNtnic tint was assiduously poincd osei the watei 
hole every other week, was known only to the officials of the High 
lands Club They sav that {mi Coihctt had been called up to give 
advice, as well as one ol the game waiclens from Kenya The-lact 
lemams that ^hc mixtiuc was highly successiul and the salt 1 h k 
attracted gime in quite implausible mmibcts thioughout the 
year 

Ton (onld almost hank on scenic a bison ot two and on a gooii 
night deer anti wild pig and possibly a leopird oi an elephant If 
you gave sufficient nc^ticc and wcue Mifficienfl) m][><)rtant in the 
tea world the C lub could even produce a tiger and twice once foi 
lord Havcrdl the PicMdcnt eff the Biiiulnn 1 ompaii^ and once 
for the Governor of Assam, tliey had even laid on a demonstration 
of 2 tiger making a kill 

Any member of the Club could hue the game cottage for fifteen 
rupees a night and for that price tiu Club included the use of an 
electric light fixed high up in the bunches of the tiee above the 
cottage to sunuhte an artificial moon. Ihe C lub also gave you a 
packet of sandwidus and a thermos flask of tea or coffee, and you 
truld go off with a book and a flashlight ind spend the night in 
the cottage incl ohstiv e w ild life in the light of the artificial moon, 
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or he in bed hstemng to the jungle sounds, knowing that there was 
no other human being within a mile. 

In no circumstances were you allowed to take a fire-arm with 
you; the Club was very stnct on that point. Also, for thiee mouths 
m the year Maich to May, you weie not permitted to smoke in 
the cottage, or indeed, to lake up any matches with )ou. During the 
hotter months, the tal! glass and the jungle surrounding the salt- 
lick became comjiletely dry, and a carelessly dropped match or a 
cigarette end might well cause a forest fire. 

The obseivation verandah ran all along one side ot lottagf, 
and it had a long, comfortable, cushioned bench running its entire 
length That was where you sat to watch the game. From the 
verandah a shoit passage led to the open w indow at the back of the 
cottage whcic i lopc and pulles had been installed to bung up 
light luggage. On one side of the passage was the bedroom contain- 
ing two nanow single beds hke bunks m a railway slecpei On the 
othei side was the bathiooin 

Once \ou were in the cottage you wcit scpaiated from the world 
as though transpoitcd to a di(re»‘euf planet 'I he neaiest human 
habitation was C hinnai, at least a inib* and a half awav as the crow 
flew, youi contact with the eaith ckpended on two Irail-looking 
ladders Ihcte was nothing but the jungle lound >ou, daik and 
impenetiabk Often when >00 weie alone in the game cottage, 
you fch an oveiwhelmmg sense of awe )oui isolation heightened 
by the night, knowing that ^ou fould not get away, whatevei 
happened, until sunrise the next moimng 
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4 

‘ The Empire is a hellish big thing* 

A s Hcniv paiked his cai, Damian, Sir Jeffrey’s numbei one boy, 
I an up lo him, salaamed, and began taking his things out. 

‘Buna sahib is out on the lawn, sir/ he said to Henry. ‘Lady- 
sahib has gone out to show (he falls to (he other saablogs. I will 
sho'A the sahib to his looms/ 

‘Othn sci.iblogs^’ asked lleni> He had no idea theit was anyone 
else staging with Sn jefiies . ‘Othci manageis'^’ 

‘No sif, gjics(s lioni bilavat ’ 

Oh, from Lngland who aie thiy^ 

r olonel Wnheis and his meinsahib 

'I sec.’ 

'Also miss sahib’ Damian sud, lookinci shaiplv til Henry ‘)ean 
miss-sahib. 

‘I see, Hcniy said iciiumbeung Coikbnrn’s woitls Someone 
with a hopeful on then hands^ he wondeicd Was (hat why he 
had been insifi^d to sia\ at the Resident Dncctoi’s housed They 
were uthcr keeping you undei obsei vat ion oi they were trotting 
out a filly ( ocklnun liad said \on had been up to som^^thing or 
you w^crc lieing singhd out Hent) did noi need to be kept nudti 
ohstis^ition thank Goii not had he been up lo anything. li was the 
gid, then mint Ik thi gni He looUxi at liamian again. One nevei 
Knew ]int how nuuh these fu/i ni set van(^ knew Was there a hint 
of a siiule on Damian 's ( u l ^ Ht . H< niy , w ould always think tw ice 
before employ «ng an IngliHi speaking scivant in his hemse T'll go 
and say “hullo” to tlic huna sahib, lie said biee/dy ‘On the lawn, 
you saiJ^’ 

But Damian hiokcil uncomfoi table ‘Please watt Buna-sahib has 
his head walthman with him. Til go and see if he is free.’ 

‘Head watehmau’ What nonsense*’ 

‘John Trevor sahib He was biiria-^ahib’s watchman when sahib 
was manager. Eddie Trevoi's fathci,’ the Goan explained with ob- 
vious pnde. The hockey star. He often comes to see the burra-sahib.’ 
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‘Oh, does he?‘ said Henry, frowning. 

The boy went off to see if Sir Jeffrey were free, leaving Henry in 
his elegantly furnished suite of rooms opening on to the back 
verandah. He returned almost immediately. The sahib will be free 
in ten minutes, sir/ he said. ‘Shall I bring you some tea; or a drink?* 

‘No/ said Henry, trying not to show his irritation. Was he being 
put in his place? he asked himself. Since when did a manager have 
to be kept waiting because the Resident Director was busy with a 
watchman? He sat down and lit a cigarette, realizing that he was 
feeling just a little neivous. 

He had finished his cigarette and was staring vacantly out of the 
window' when he noticed a dark, tubby little man wearing a 
rumpled brown suit come into the verandah from the side of the 
house. So that was ih(‘ head watchman, the man for w'hom he had 
been kept waiting. As Henry watched, the man walked up to the 
hal-stand in the verandah and picked up a battered, quilted sola 
topee. He put on the hat and studied his face in the mirror, twirling 
his moustaches into shape. Then he walked into the sitting-room, 
still with his sun-hat on, and Henry had to come out into 
the verandah to sec what he was up to. He saw the man go up to 
the corner table, open the large silver cigar-box kept there, pick up 
a handful of ngars and put them into his pocket. Then he walked 
out, pausing before the hat-stand mirror once more to look at 
himself. 

The impudence! Infernal cheek!’ said Henry to himself. ‘I must 
speak to the old boy about it. 

He was still thinking about the tubby little Eurasian in his 
rumpled brown suit daring lo help him.self to Sudden's precious 
Corona cigars when Damian came tc tell him that Sir Jeffrey would 
see him. 

Sir jeffrey Dait. Resident Director of the Brindian Tea Company 
and the ranking tea man in the Noith-West^ Assam highlands, was 
known as ‘Sudden’ Dart to the very few people who might be in the 
correct age group and the correct financial and social bracket. If he 
was aware that behind his back most of the people in the tea dis- 
trict referred to him by this nickname, he took good care not to 
show it. He was sitting in n deck-chai; placed under a shady sal 
tree, but he was sitting bolt upright, peering at the previous day's 
Statesman held as far away from his face as his arms would stretch. 
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He woie a canary-yellow half-sleeved flannel shut, bottle-green 
shorts, hand-knitted woollen stockings, and heavily studded leather 
goU shoes. He was a large, thickset, hairy, beetle-browed man in his 
middle bfties who had resolutely refused to give in to the demands 
of age. His face, arms, and knees weie buck-red in colour, and his 
thick hail was completely white. He gave an impiession of rugged 
strength and power, of uncomp''omising toughness As it happened, 
this was exactly the impiession he strove to create. 

'Hullo, Winton,’ he said taking his own time to look up from his 
papei. ‘So thev'se done up the load.’ 

‘Yes, sji,' answeied Henry, thinking that the last time he had 
seen him Sii jcffiey had addressed him as I leniy ‘ \p]»arently they 
woikcd all night in shifts ’ 

‘Good said Sndden without cntluisiasm ‘Ihp nicnrs gone out 
Taken the ^'alfcis to show them the waterfall I don 't suppose you 
know C oloiul Walteis \ijnv people, tht Punjab Recinient, retiicd 
Thev’ie friends of lord Havcrcll, it seems You could have gone 
with them il \oii hid turned up la^t (\cnu'«g Mattel of ta<t. 1 
didn’t expect you luic cjuitc so cailv this morning what is P 
uow'" put past eksen 1 make it Didii t expitt \oii until lunch 
time, at the eailiest, all the wa> liom Silent Hdl 
Not a woid of explanation atxnit being kept waiting foi a watch 
man. Heni\ noticed In fact, the old man might be ticking liun ofl 
toi tinning i j> eailiei than he had been expected \nii for the fust 
time the thought ciossed his mind that Suddc'ii might be delibeia- 
tel> j'lJtling bun in hu place, that his being invited to stay for the 
Lhinnai Week had nothing to do with his Resident Dncctor’s 
wife s tiotling out a (illy foi his inspection even though admit 
tedlv, a fillv seemed to b on hand 
‘I stopped at Tinapui toi the night, C jjit nn < ockbuin and I,’ 
said Ileni), and evui is he said it icali/cd that he had made a 
mistake 

Tinapin’ Sudden asked, tiowmmg ‘linapur'' 

‘M\ lights weren’t too good, and Cockburn seemed to know the 
station riustci well 1I(‘ aiiangcd a couple of beds for us in the 
waiting loom . ’ 

‘Cockburn is alwa)s chumming up with the wrong kind of 
pc*ople,‘ pionouiKtxi Sudden with a disapproving look ‘F didn't 
know you were particularly friendly with Cockburn 
‘He’s not a special fnend, sir, it just happened .’ 
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‘Well» never mind,' Sudden cut m, waving his hand unpatiently 
though he were swipme at some mvisible insect. 'There are one 
01 two things I want to talk to you about I would like to get them 
over before the others come back. What's this trouble you've been 
having at Silent Hill^ 

Trouble, sir! None at all.' 

*No, er . . . trouble with women?' 

No, sir/ 

Sir jeffrey leaned back in his chair. What with his yellow-and- 
green garb and his red hands and face, he looked like an enormous 
insect, a hornet, oj a blue bottle, thought Henry; a yellow-and-red 
hoi net hing on its batk and pufling at a black cigar. Henry waited 
for him to speak. 

‘Fust, the schools nr pectoi has written to say that you are under- 
staffed. Not that school appointments have really much to do with 
me, but he wants you to take on at least one more teacher/ 

Heniy had the answer to that one. '1 was trying to keep the over- 
heads down sir, we do need a couple of teachers, the way (he num- 
ber of the chddieii keeps using, but 
'No use putting the Goveinment's back up. Don't forget they 
have an Indian now as inspector of schools.' 

‘I was only tr) mg to keep ihe o.ciheads down ' 

'I quite see that. But von doji't Uiow vour Indian official. Give 
him a handle md he’ll tale ttie b«t !)cts\ecn his teeth/ said Sir 
[effrey, mixing his metaphois recklessly. Education is the favourite 
grouse of the Indian jxiluician and the Inglishman his favourite 
wlupping box 

It happens, I am takmg on an extia teacher. 1 am already, 
er . . trying to find someone suifabie ’ 

‘Good I kIlo\^ you hast to be caieful Don't take on any of these 
Bengali gudiiatcs Ihex'ie all BoKhirs damned trouble-mongers 
cxeiy one of them ' 

‘Right-ho, sir ’ 

That was when, just as Henry had begun to feel comfortable 
about the mrerview, that Su feffity had dropped his bombshell. 

'And what is this about your trying ro shoot cJoati some young 
woman?' he asked. 

‘Shooting dowm? Oh, no sir’ Absolutely nothing like that!' 

T don’t see how you can sav there was no incident like that when 
Arkell (he police superintendent himself, was telling me about it. 
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He has received orders to investigate ... A complaint some man 
made that you were trying to . . . hmmmm . . . trying to molest his 
niece; that you loosed off a shot at her, and then set your dog on 
her and freed her, and then threatened to flog her . . ,* 

'Christ*' exclaimed Henry, feeling quite shaken. 'Christ* but the 
woman was a thiei, running away with a whole sackful of leaf; 
Tve been ha\ ing quite a lot of leaf stolen, these past few weeks . . 

'I believe she's an extraordinanly good looking girl/ said Sudden. 
*So Arkell tells me. He has questioned the woman, of course, and 
her complaint seems to have been substantially true/ 

There is a perfectly good explanation, sir/ Henry began, 'I 
swear I hied at a pheasant . 

But Sir Jeffrey was obviously in no mood to listen to explana- 
tions. He pm up a large, pink, hairy hand, and said, ‘And jugil 
Kishore, the woman's uncle oi something, swears that you had filed 
i shot at her and tried to rape her, and it seems this man has quite a 
lot of influence with some of the ministers Mind you, I don't ever, I 
have never objected, to any ol my young men having their fun 
with the women on their gardens, but one must di^aw the line right 
there vcni know, you can t go i untune; liter tr, lespectable 
women, w ith guns or set dogs upon them 

So it was Jugal Kishore It would be someone like him Henr) 
thought, to cook up something like this fugal Ki<hore had always 
been a tioiibles<^rne man, alwavs trying to get the coolies to become 
gioup-minded, foiming labour committees, getting them into camps 
and discussing then bvmg conditions and making them put up 
then demands jointly 

If he didn't mp U \n tlie bud, Henry was sure they would soon 
be forming labour unions m Ins garden, and then there would be 
hell to pay That was the sort of nemsense Wallach, his predecessor, 
had fostered that he, Heniy Winton had put down with a heavy 
hand alter he had taken over Wallath was always a little un- 
urtliodox altemptmg to nitioduce the privileges enjoyed by British 
labour into \ssarn, forgetting that if the Indian coolies were to be 
treated as the equals of English labourers, it would wreck the entire 
tea industis It was not surprising that Jugal Kishore had been one 
of Wallach \ favourite men. Henry suspected him of being the man 
behind most of the demands put forward by his coolies. He had 
sent for him at the office once and warned him, in no uncertain 
terms, that unless he refrained from taking part m labour activities, 
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he would stop his increments. Was this Jugal Kishorc's way of 
hitting back^ 

But this was no time to be telling Sudden that Jugal Kishore was 
*=1 trouble-maker, what Sudden called a ‘Bolshy*; shifty, facile, 
cunning, ugly -God’ he was ugly, with the blunted, puffy round- 
ness of feutine, the opaque, half closed eyes of the low -caste East 
Indian And ior a moment, Henry found himself wondering how 
anyone as singularly repulsive as Jugal Krhore could have any 
kinship woth so good-looking a woman as the one Sudden Dart was 
talking about 

‘It can be easily provtcl that I had fneJ the shot at a pheasant , 
Henry begin 

But Sudden Dart stopped him again, a little impatiently this 
time ‘All this ib^tencc vmII not be nc<esvarv, \ou are not going to 
be dragged into couit, thank God Arkell has promised to see to 
that. But I wouldn’t get into scrapes of this kind, it I were you; 
sciapes over women There a»e er, more discreet ways offinding 
one’s fun on a plantation When are you due for home leave^ 
Henrv was startled 1)> the abiupt change of topic, he did not like 
the reftrefuc his home lease It was quite a senous mattei if they 
were ai tuahv thinking in teims of packing him off on leave Sudden 
must know perfcitly well that he was not due for home leave for 
another eighteen months, 

‘Not for quite a while sir, not until 1940,’ he said 
'You don’t want to go sooner, do you^ It would be damned 
awkward of couisc, but I could arrange foi you to take your leave 
now, Y’know, perhaps a sjiot of home leave would . . , well, sort of 
lestore the balance after all this, er loneliness on a tea garden, I 
understand that you were rather overdoing it m the beginning; 
that you were going ralhei Christian mission. Bound to affect 
one. . 

‘There's nothing the matter with me, sir,’ said Henry very firmly, 
‘And I really would not like to go on leave now, out of tuin/ 
Unaccountaldy, Sudden’s face broke into a smile. ‘Good, I’m 
glad of that ’ he said and his voice was no longer edgy. ‘Matter 
of fact, I can ill afford to send any of my manageis on leave out of 
turn, as you veiy well know, fouls up the whole schedule. But any- 
thing to avoid a scandal, with the state politics here,’ 

That was the familiar note, and Henry knew that there was 
nothing more to worry about Sudden had to have his say when 
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something like this was lepoited to him, he uas only doing his 
duty, and God knows he was doing it well Heniy. on his part, 
could not bring himself (o blame him But now that the air had 
been cleaitd, an unpleasant obligation metuulous)^ peiformed^ 
there was nothing more to w orrv about. 

The Indian National Congress has faded miserably in Assam, 
Sudden went on They have i%ot been able to collar inoie than 
thirty five seats in the Assembly, thuty-fnt out of a hundred and* 
eight So no part\ has a woiking niaionty rht.y\i had to form a 
coalOKMi and vou know whit coahtjons are at the best of times 
catch as caich can blood> shambles’ No one (an say how the 
patternwill shift fromda\todav ^ on set that old hov don^tyoii^' 

It was wondeitu! to be addressed as old bov again ‘Yes, sir,’ 
said Henry giatefully and manelliiig at Sudden s insight into 
Indian politics 

You lies Cl know who is going to bt a minister when Ev(*ry 
one's trying, it s catch as catch can and no holds hatred and the 
man they au all winning toi is someone like you arai me Bear that 
in mind ’ 

‘Yes, sii 

*)ust as well Xikelljsheic to cpiash everything Sudden went on 
But if weM had an Indian police supenntei'dcni here I sliould 
hate to think wjuic this sort of thing would lnv( ltd us They 
snnplv love to gtl thin teeth into a ^uicy scandal y’kiiuw par 
ticulailv li there’s an Fnglislinian involved just as well I have 
er, 1 have i little [>ersonal infUieiue with the Governor His bxcel 
lency himself has promised that so long as I m the head man m the 
tea district he w dl see (hat no In Iian distucl officers aic posted here 
But they can’t tan r always do as much as they would like to, 
y'know You will be cartful m future old bov won t you'^ 

Tes, Si*" ’ said Henrv 

‘Rcmembf r that the Fiiipirt is a hellish big rhirig but in the last 
analysis it is nothing mote than a few thousand of of hard 
core men like you and me, doing our jobs and taking care not (o 
let the side down 

Only a man like Sudden Dart could have earned off a speech like 
that thought Henry, not without a little admuation and also not 
without a touch of pride at being included in the innoi tiiclc of the 
hard-core men who represented the British Fmpiie Also, now that 
Sudden had reverted to pattern he was inoie than ever sure that 
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the incident about the woman, Jugal Kishore’s niece had left no 
sediment 

Tes, sir/ said Htniy again 

'And please don’t try to keep things from uie. If anything like 
this hajjpens, it is just as well to come and tell me everything. I can 
... er, always grease tlie pioper wheels neaily alwa>s That’s 
what I’m here for But 1 must know how to play it damn it! If 
you’d given me youi \eision of the incident, i should ha\e had an 
easier time with Arkell As it was, you ncvei said a woid, and all I 
M)uld do was to cet him to tiy and buv the man otf 

‘Buy him off*' exclaimed Henry ‘Buy off a man like Jugal 
Kishore' 

That’s right. A.ikell Inoiight pitssine on the man to withdraw 
his comyilamt We hao to pay something too, but not n nth The 
police in India have then own methods . , ’ 

‘They rertamly stem to has e ’ 

* As I was saving/ went on Sudden, ‘all I could do was to get Inm 
to let us ofi on the promise that 1 would see that it didn I happen 
again lIis job’s getting pretty difficult too, y'kriow An\ sugges- 
tion of favountism towuds an IngliNhman will ra»se ab olute hell 
in then Assembly and then press ’ 

'But there n such a thing is the truth sn ’ 

The truth is the fiist (asualty m such aQairs Sn Jeffrey pio- 
noiinted pomjioiisly \Iw ly No one w nines his hc^d aliour the 
truth when he can get his teeth into i scandal Must say 1 was sur 
prised hiom what I have seen of you I shouW ha\c thought . . 
well any trouble with w nei would have been hummm 
quite iiKont ( ivahle Tlun Suvlden went off at a tangent and 
i^ked, ‘How s \our yield at Silent HilP 

'^teidv avciage between si\ thousand uid sv^\eu thoinanJ essiv 
day . leaf/ Ileniv told him 

‘Hummm’ said Sii fcfiiey non tommiltally although Henrv 
knew that he was ddibciatclv withholding praise as a matrei ot 
principle ‘Of toiusc, you won’t be able to keep it up when things 
begin to gel dry. Still Now perhips you'd like to go and base 
.1 wash and brush up foin me for a dunk as soon as you're icacK 
I el’s see, half an hour fioiii now 
And Sir Jefficy Dart picked up his Statr^man 
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5 

Smiday Tiffin 

A L T H o u c H It was one of those crisply cold October days, Henry 
took a cold shower because he thought a cold shower would clear 
the fuzziness out of his head. He stood in the dressing loom for a 
long while, shiveiing and naked, tiying to make up his mind what 
to weal. He chose his gicy flannel tiousers and his blue blazer and 
his old school tie Somehow, this seemed to have a bracing effect on 
his spiiits Foi a moment, he toyed with the idea of not joining 
Sudden on the lawn until he was sent for, but he rejected it at once 
Whatever had happened \sas no fault of Sudden's, it was that man 
Jugal Kishore. Indeed, Sudden had performed his own part with as 
much dispatch as possible, even somehow leaving the impression 
that he himself did not feel sery strongly about the whole thing. 
Henry adjusted his tie and handkerchief and looked at his watch. 
It was time to go 


It was onlv after he had rounded the corner of the annexe that 
he noticed that Sudden had anothei visitor, Barloe, the district 
commissioner, was talking to him Henry checked his stride, but 
there was no need to turn back, for Sudden was waving a large red 
hand at him. 

‘Ah, here's Wmton You’d bettei tackle him youiself,' Sudden 
said to Barloe. ‘Henry I think you have met Mr. Barloe, the district 
commissioner.’ 

‘Of course I have,’ Henry said. So Sudden was his old self again, 
warm and expansive, radiating confidence, addressing him as 
Henry. ‘Hullo sii,’ he said to Barloe. 

‘Beer or gimlet^’ asked Sudden 

‘Beer, thank you.’ 

‘Damian’— beer-sharap for Winion-sahib,' yelled Sudden ‘Juldi!’ 

‘Sir Jeffrey said you were comm* up this mornin'/ said 
Bailee 
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‘Barloe wants to know if you will take on the one tusked Tista 
rogue/ said Sudden 

Coming out suddenly like that, without any warning, the ques- 
tion found Henry unprepared Did Barloe want him to take on the 
one tusker, oz was it Sudden himself-^ Until he found out, it was 
wise to say nothing 

They*\e got down to dcHanng him a logue officially, at last,' 
explained Barloe 'About linic too They hase also ah doubled the 
rewaid — fi\e bundled rupees now * 

Pfeie’s your Ixer ’ snd Sudden 'C hecis^' 

Henry raised th< hezvy solid siKtr tankard, said 'Cheers*', and 
took a long driu^ht But h( did not sa) anything else he did not 
know how Sudden wanted him to reicl and he was determined 
not to react in any other w ly He kept looking at Barloe, nariow- 
faced and long nosed, ilif sharp, level eyes, the uncompiomising 
himness of month the snoacstum ol a permanent sneer, the dis- 
tilled tmbodiintiif of the British civil scr\ int in India 

It 's (killed awkw iid siul Bzrloe nibbling dehcatclj at a pickled 
onion 'Denied awkw'i'^d' Thi ii ta one tnsker has begun to play 
merry hell in thesillagis m thi distiut ind tin minister is makm' 
ah inakin' i darnutd nnisaiue of himself "VC'hy can't we put 
the loque duwi)^ lau lile that ^ el* it's no use even attemptin' 
lo explain lb till the Indians what shootin' a logue 
cltphaiit involves* 1 hen it went and killed a woman last week, down 
in Satalang it's lust kill in thiee months Jhat set up a comino 
tioTi HE himsclt ^ent i note down to me I happened to ask Sir 
I(f}re\ if ho hud any siinge<tions He said you might be, ah . . 
inltKstel ^ (ui'm hcaid of tl* Eis a one tusker of louise 

So thcie w is the git on light it w is Sudden himself who had 
said he mieht he intcicstui 

'Oh rathei s iid Hem v cigeil) 'Am I leallv would like to take 
him on But )oii know how this soit of loing would involve several 
days' trekking will at U ist a week it a time And I don’t know 
whether it would bo feisiole to well dash off on a chase like 
that right in the middle of the se ison 

‘Do yon want to take him on, Henryk asked Sudden, leaning for- 
ward in his chm I mean, are you really keen" It's a dangerous 
business ' 

'Not any nioie dangerous than shooting other kinds of big game, 
A wounded tiger, for instance, . 
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Except that the elephant has brains, and uses them, and a logue 
elephant is a cuniimg beast. But if yoii’ie leally keen, then I 
shouldn't wor ly about the leave part of it. At the same time, I don’t 
want you to take it on because . . . er . . . well, dammit, 1 don't 
want you to think I'm pushing you into this It s a dangerous 
business, as )ou know ’ 

‘But Wmton's shot elephants bctoic,’ said Bailoe Two is u, oi 
ihree^' he asked Ifeiiiv 

Tout,’ said Henry, 

'Ah, but a loguc is ditfeient, they re crafty as Iiell He\ killed 
how many, three, so fai no, four including this woman ’ 

'It I can only get the necessary time off, Su jefficv, I should be 
most grateful for the opportunity. Indeed, 1 can't ihiiik of any- 
thing rd ratliei do just now than kill a roene elephant ' Henry 
assured him 

That's the spiut,’ said Railoe, m his dry, tnsp, slightly nasal 
voice, ‘I knew we could depend on the planteis The next time the 
Fista logiK shows up anvwluie I'll get them lu send you a tele- 
giani.' 

'And as soon as you re<eive the khabbar, said Sudden ‘you 
take off aftei him, without worrying about any ei . tune off 
We won't call It leave Dutv infut vei\ much mi Oidv )us( send 
me a message.' 

Thank sou, «H,’ said Heniy 

‘Well, it certainly takes a weight otf in\ mind.’ said Barloe The 
niiiiislei was beginnm' to get cpjitc awkwaid. He even suggested 
wc send wo id to fim CoiU tt and others, you know hunters from 
other piovjiues That wouldn’t have done at all 

‘IVo,' Sudden cut in ‘Not so Jong as you have the unfortunate 
planters to fall hack upon, what*' But he was laucjhing as he said 
It, and It w'as cleai that he knew Ba»)oe vvcll enuiigh to chaff him. 
‘Well, you can depend on the planters to pick up anv ot \our awk- 
ward jobs in the jungle, even if they do ha|)[H^n to be your favourite 
whipping boys. The Ccivcrninent tomes screaming down on them 
every time theie's the slightest iriegulanty .. 

‘Now, now, Sudden/ said Barloe, his face breaking into a plea* 
int gnn. ‘You know very well how , . . er . . . how' our hands are 
tied these days with our Indian ministers riinnin’ the Goseniment. 
All of them are convinced that the planters are far too pampered. 
Rut you look tffcM the oue-tusker, Mr. Wmton, and I’ll straighten 
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out Sir Jeffrey i busuieikS of the Laoilung bridge. You 11 get youi 
budge within a year, I promise; but of course, we can’t afford to 
luve the ministers ranged against us. You'll have to excuse me now, 
Sudden, I must dash off. Cot to catch the express trom Tinapur 
Heie's luck to you, Mr. Winton,' and Barloc drained his gimlet 
ind lose to his feet 

‘You do want to go aftei the rogue, don t vou, Heniy? Sudden 
a ked, aftei he had seen Rarloe to his cai 

‘1 celt Hilly do.’ 

I was hoping vou would Mind you I didn't want to give the 
impression that I was shoving \ou into tins oh, no^ That’s why 
1 got Bailoe hcie to come and talk to >ou h»mself But it was the 
s(af of thing I would have longed to do mv‘clf, ar >our age. Also, 
\ou see, we’ve *i wIu'k lot of iathe»' truky bits ot business with the 
CoveHiniciu just now. That Lamlung budge foi instance There’s 
a right oi way involved, and unless the Co\ eminent ^et aside the 
\ ill igtis’ ( luiii to I ompc iisation and gists a derision in enft favour. 
It 11 cost us thousands of rupees everv vear Barloe’s piomised to 
hive It all sti nghtened out Tmc diap, Ba>!oe but we must staiid 
b> him as tai as posoblc A thing like this this getting iid of the 
loguc elephant will stungthen his hand considerabh. 

I only hope I can get the elephant sir ’ 

Tm pictty cert iin you will There’s nothing to shooting a rogue 
|ust a matter ol guts All >on have to do is to keep your head. 
Malta of tart with elephants as with women, one just has 
to learn to keep one’s head. \s I said, Td have loved to take him 
on mvself, bu^ lvjtt> would have srieamed hei head off. Tm rather 
past the stage of takmg oft aUe» loguc elephants what-^ - chasing 
oguc elephants ind woiiien both I tecl it . ha, ha oh, long 
pi^t Reel again^ or gimlet'^ 

‘I 11 stick to beei,' said Henr\ 

Oamian’ Damian’ Sudden )elled Commenc Juldi’ beet- 
shdiap lor Hem v sahib Juldi’’ 

Fven as Damian was pouiing out Heniy ’s beer. Sudden’s steel- 
giey Daimler came (runching over the long, M>rving, black drive 
and stopped in the poich. 

' \h, here's Kitty and the Walters/ said Sudden. 

lady Dart, the high-pnestess of Chmnar, fat and tropical and 
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childless;, Red Cross worker and SPCA President and Chief Girl 
Guide rolled into one, inveterate mah-jongg player and shopper by 
mail, was wearing an Army and Navy Stores dress and an Army 
and Navy Stoics hat, and looking anxiously at her husband to see 
what kind of mood he was in. Behind her were the Walters; first 
the Coloner.s lady and then the Colonel himself: both tall, thin, 
tweedy, sola-topced; erect, steel-grey, brittle, weathered but not 
dried up. They looked more lii^c brother and sister than husband 
and wife; so exactly like a magazine illustration of a cantonment 
Colonel and his mernsahib, Henry thought. And some distance 
behind the others, carrying a strawberry-coloured sweater in one 
hand and a floppy grass hat in the other, and wearing a pleated, 
flowered, knee-length dress, came Jean Walters; slender and golden- 
li^bed, long-legged, cherry-lipped, blue-cved and golden- haired. 

Henry caught his breath and stared at her, almost unbelievingly. 
It was difficult to imagine anything like Jean Walters on Sudden's 
lawn; to connect her with a story-book Colonel and his wife; it was 
difficult not to go on staring at her. 

Damian had pulled out more muda chairs, plating them on both 
sides of Sudden, and another white-coated boy came out bringing 
little trays of cashcw-nuts and olives and pickled onions and began 
to mix the gimlets. 

‘So you're the hunter/ said Mrs. Waltcis after Sudden had made 
the introductions. ‘1 must say you don't look like one/ 

They don't all giow beards, yTuiow,' said the Colonel, ‘not 
these days/ 

‘Barloe's been and gone,’ Sudden told his wife. ‘He's got Henry 
to agree to shoot his rogue elephant.’ 

‘Don't tell me you let Mr. Barloe push you into it, Henry,' said 
Lady Uait. 

'Oh, no,’ piotcsted Sudden with emphasis. 'It seems Henry's just 
dying to shoot a logue elephant.’ 

‘Poor rogue elephant,' said Jean Walters. ‘Why does anyone have 
to go and kill him. Why can't he be left alone in the jungle?' 

‘Because he’s a logue, m'dcar,’ Colonel Walters explained in a 
very patient tone. ‘The Covernment has . . . er, proscribed him. The 
DC, Mr. Barloe, has been ordered to have him destroyed/ 

‘Then why doesn't Mr. Barloe go and do his own killing, instead 
of . . . instead of bringing pressure upon other people?' 

There was a noticeable break in the conversation, and then Henry 
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saidi i assure you. Miss Walters, I didn't need any pressure to be 
brought upon me when I'm given an opportunity to kill a declared 
rogue.' 

'1 should hope not.' Sudden grunted. ‘No hunter worth his salt 
should.’ 

Think of the glamour ... the izzat, what?’ said the Colonel 
brightly, ‘if Mr. Winton should happen to kill the rogue, as I have 
no doubt he will. A letter of thanks from the Governor himself; 
perhaps an MBE.* 

‘And what happens if the rogue should kdl Mr. Wiuton?’ Jean 
asked. ‘Does he get an MBF too?’ 

There was another awkwaid pause They were all .staring at 
Jean. She said, ‘Have I said anything wrong? Have I dropp^ a 
brick?’ 

‘You certainly have, Sudden told her. ‘Hunters are superstitious 
about this kind of thing. I am.’ 

‘Oh. please don’t give it a thought/ Heniy assured hcr.>‘riease. 
I'lii not in the least supcistitiuus/ 

‘Nonsense’ All big-gaine hunters aie,’ said Sudden. ‘All. Even 
lull Corbett/ 

‘I rtni sony,‘ vaid Jean to Heniy. and looked at him. 

‘Shall I order tiftin, clear?’ Lady Dart asked her husband, ob- 
viously trying to change ihe conversation. 

‘You must 1)( careful not to refer to it as tiffin, Kitty,’ said 
Sudden to lus wife sulkily, ‘lixeryone calls it “lunch”. Or is it 
“luncheon” these days? Let’s have another drink! Damian! 
Damian’ that damned boy is forever disappearing.' 

‘Ah, a real Sunday tifTiu; just like the old Punjab mess/ said 
( olonel Walters, 

‘Only it IS not a Sunday, dcai / his wife pointed out. 

‘And “luncheon *, Daddy, not “cifTin".' Jean reminded him. 

They had grape-fruit first, and (hen what the Colonel called the 
desi'khana: two kinds ot curry, daal, curds, papars, three kinds of 
pickles, and both chicken pallao and puiies. 

‘You must use both spoon and fork,’ Sadden was telling them. 
‘That's the correct way to cat curry and rice.' 

‘Of course the proper way to enjoy curry and rice is with your 
fingers,' said Jean. ‘They say curries always taste different that way 
-tastier.’ 
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'rvenevei tiiedit/ said Sudden. Tou must ask Mr. Winton. He’s 
more likely to have tiicd eating curry and rice native-style. He . . . 
er. he seems to know so many mteiesting people.’ He was no longer 
churlish, It VI as ev ti lordmary how quickly he legained his in- 
heient good hunioin 

‘Canyon Mr Wintoi,^ jean asked Henry, 

‘Hardh ‘ Henry said ‘Tve tiied, of course, once or twice when 
we had a bun \ kliana on the garden I'm afraid it wasn't a success,’ 
‘Ml \tinton has tried evciything, said Sudden jovially ‘Mr. 
Winton believes in ti\ing cveiything once esen shooting 
elephants ’ 

‘In the old jialiaii we bid to tatUe the buna khanas with oui 
fingeis,’ said the Colonel leminiscentlv He had a habit of injecting 
halt icmcmbcrtd Hindi wouls into Ins conveisation a habit left 
o\ et no doubt fioni his Indian Amiv day^ 

‘^nd docs iC asked fean ‘I mean dots runy and nte really taste 
niv diffcient when c ittn i(h voiu hngeis^' 

Win don t sou Hciu> suggested ‘bind out foi ^c>iu'.elt 
I'd Id c (n well sonif d is 

‘Don'i Ik disrustmg mv dea»,' admonishtd lu i motlier making 
1 fire 

*1 sa\ sn Heni) said to Sir IcHicv 1 meant tt tell \ou beloie 
You know that old htad watchman oi yoiir^ 1 s»w him helping 
hiniselt to a h4ndlul of yoiu cigais ’ 

‘W'hat's that^ sn.ippnl lady Dart ‘Who did you sav^' 

Su fefTiev sold watchman John Ircvoi oi some such 
And what did he w inC I ach Dirt asked her husband 
Oh bt lust chopped w foi a minute, said Sudden 
What was the chowkidar doing Icrting him tome nght in 
inutfeied J acK Daittohe ^eli 

Bid hat wlnl^ < oIoiki Waltn^ put lU Bit oi a hadmush 
wliat-^ 

Neithei Sn jeffiev noi his wife took anv notice of what the 
Colonel was saying 

‘Such impiideiice’' said I idy Dait, addressing her husband once 
moie ‘And what did >011 say he took Heniy^' 

Heinv must have been mistaken deal ' said Sudden plaratiriglj 
Ticwor wasn t with me foi nio»c tlun a few minutes And he went 
stiaight out, I mean wifhouf going into the house lleiuj must be 
making a iniscakc 
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'Well, said Heniy with a nervous laugh. 'I soU of got the im- 
piession, didn't actually see, of course. Could have been one of the 
seivants, now I come to think of it.' 

‘That’s It Must have been one of the servants said Sudden 
eagtily 1 shall have to go into that ' 

T must w un h)aiTnan to see that that man nescr steps into this 
bungalos\ again/ said I ad) Dait in a querulous tone 
Til see to it, deal,’ Sudden said T'll handle this Warn Damian 
about him 

After liimh, Sn Icfficy liad taken Colonel Walfcis foi a game of 
golf, he played golf legulaily m spite of a slight stiffness in his left 
leg Lady Dar( and Mrs. Waltcis ictircd to then rooms, Henry and 
Jean Wahns strolled bi k to their chans on the lawn 

‘So sse aie e\cn/ Jean said to Henry as soon a> they had sat 
do\\ n 
r\cn‘' 

'Wc both diopped bruls 

1 ccitainly seemed to drop a colossal one.’ said Heni) Didn I 
knou 1 adv Dait was going to feel so strongly about the man ' 

(citniily did Did you ^ce how Sudden was like a p»icked 
balloon " 

It’s not a nice feeling, Miss Walteis. 

‘You iiiav call me Jean/ she said. ‘What weie you saymg? 

I was saying that it's not a vciv nice feeling to ha\c made youi 
thief feel like a pneked balloon. Didn’t know his wife would get 
ill het up ' 

‘Dul the man itally take ius cigars'' 

Of toiusc he did 1 saw him ’ 

‘Well, what do you know You seem to have dug out some soil 
ol old family quarrel, some kind of skeleton.' 

Henry shook his head ‘Not likely, not with people like Sudden 
Dart and }ll^ wife.’ 

‘You know w hat I think^ I think that the old w atebman or what- 
tvei he js has got some soil of a hold over Sii Jeffrey, that’s why 
I ady Dai t can 't stand the sight of him/ 

‘You ccitaiiilv jump to tonclusions, don't you Miss Walters . 

T mean, Jean Somewhat imaginativecorrlusions ’ 

So he SICS him onlv when his wife is out of the house ’ 

‘Now what d vou think ol thal^ said Henry laughing 
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‘He does too, y’know. She didn’t want to go to the falls, this 
morning. He absolutely pushed her, the bully. . . . Did you notice 
how he was sulking, taking it out of her over tiffin? It was good to 
see him squirming for a change, oh, so meek, saying "'Henry must 

be making a mistake, dear’'. And you, of course, backed him up ' 

‘I always would. He's my chiei, y 'know; and he*s a decent man/ 
‘He's everyone’s chief round iiere, and he never lets you forget it, 
does he, always getting his way. What about the way he shoved 
you into agreeing to kill the i")Oor elephant?' 

‘Well, fcan; first, he’s not a poor elephant, he's already killed 
foul people. And secondly. Sudden certainly didn't have to push 
me into it. I do leally and tiuly want to try and get a shot at that 
elephant.’ 

‘You mav want to kill him, but voii know something? You 
know^ something, iiiistei smait-alec clcphant-killer Winton? Three 
davs ago when that man Bailoe came to him to see what could be 
clone about ihc elephant. Sudden pioniiscd he'd get you to go after 
him It was all fixed up at the dinner table, three days ago, when 
they w'cic drinking port, just the men, and w^e were in the sitting 
loom, each with a game of patience I hcaid Sudderj confirming it 
just as Buloo wa^ going away ’ 

‘I must say I feel quite flattered that Sudden should think he can 
depend on me like that, that he was so sure ol me. I only trust I 
have not spoilt ^thal measure of confidence, mahng a damned 
nuisaiue of myself, making him feel small befoie everyone/ 
‘Someday,’ jean Walters said, looking directly at Henry, 'some 
(lay you will sUip being a boy scout, Henry Winton, and grow up. 
I mean ically grow up And then mister Wiiiton, you arc going to 
get a nasty shock.' 

'Really?' 

‘Really. But just now )uu aic a nice boy sioiit. I didn’t expect 
they would dig up something like you when he promised that man 
Bnil(>e to get one of his managers to shoot the clejihant/ 

‘1 didn’t expect anytliing like you here, cithci,' said Heniy. 
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6 

Remefftber Your Party Manners 

I T was the piesident of the Highlands Club who decided when to 
hold the annual Chinnar Week, depending on which tune was best 
suited to the moie inipoitant among the guests invited. The 1938 
Week was being held in Octobci from the 1 1 th 10 tlie \ 5th. 

The Chinnai Week was the most important annual social event 
in the life of the uppei A^ssain tea-plantei. It was pail tea-conference 
and pait taiiiiK get together, an occasion for arranging transfers, 
foi earmarking the light men for piomotion and the wrong men 
for ictiremcnt it was also an occasion foi pairing off some of 
the bachelois with the season's nop of young ladies over from 
England. 

The hse days of the week wcie not meiel'v the most hectic, they 
were also tlie most impoi tant d i> s of the year. F vc ryone in the lea 
(listiict came witli wife arid ihilditn and letiuveis. Ihe Resident 
Directois of the three (ompanies invited their own official and 
piivate guests Fhc plantcis and their families and their dogs stayed 
at the Club, nthei in the peimanent buildings or in tents. There 
was little to choose between the (Uih 1001ns and the tents in the 
way of comloit except tha* n tlic tents voii had to put up with 
the 7inc-tub and commode type of bathroom common in mofiissil 
India. On the othci hand, if \ou lived in tlie club rooms, you had 
to kec*p sour dog out in the kennels of the planiers preferred 

the tents to the c liib looms 

Diuing the Week, each one of the Resident Duectois gave a tea- 
arid tennis paity. with bridge and niah jongg toi those W'ho did not 
play U nnis. The Resident T)ucctois' wnrs between them organized 
a fancy dress paity foi the childien complete w‘th icecream and 
cakes from Firpo’s and whistles and papei rap^ and presents for 
every child piesent. fcverv single evening there was a cocktail dance 
at the Club too. iiiespectise of whatesei piivate entertaining was 
going on, and on the last day ol the Week, wffiich was invanably a 
Saturday, they held the annual Chmnar lough-shoot. Over the 
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years, ihc rough shout had become a highly compelitive, life- and 
death affair, and it was no longei possible to be casual about it The 
competition was restricted to a do/cn guns, four guns lepresent- 
mg each (onipany It was both an individual (hanipionship and a 
team event Everyone came to see the lough shoot and biought 
sandwiches and theimos flasks of tea or beer for lunch and walked 
discreetly behind the guns until the last drne of the day was over 
Then they all )ojncd in the cargantiian afternoon tea served out in 
the open, at which the wife of the scnioi Resident Duectoi gave 
awa> the pn/es 

On the same evening, aftei a bath and a change the men into 
boiled shirts and the women into their best evening dicsscs eveiy 
one hurried back to the Club for the annual Chinnar rough shoot 
ball By now the pioinotions and the tiansfers had been decided 
upon, although of course the announcements would not be made 
until aftei the end of the yeir the nntimionial pairings off had 
been accompliNhcd oi had misfired the rough shoot championship 
was won On the last night >ou really got down to it and lelavecl, 
you drank and danced danced and drank aU through the night, 
and later yon foigatliered in youi c^wn gioups and sang songs and 
as often as not made bonhies in the C lub grounds and pissed round 
bottles ol whisky in a ring i ring o* roses until yon saw the* day 
light CKoping o\er the Hinnhyriii peal^s You went off to sleep 
then, back to yom rooms and tents and as soon is von weie awake 
and recovered you got into youi cars and left ior >oik gardens 
feeling i little sid and deflated 

In between the round of communal festivities, you scjiieezed in 
an equally heavy schedule of private entertaining lunch or dmner 
paities with other plantcis, picnics, fashing or boating trips on the 
like you could even go Jor a (]iner walk in the morning or get a 
hud game of squash with the club niaikci to s^^ca( out the ravages 
of eve SSI VC smoking and drinking. 

Sitting in the men s dressing mom of the Highlands Club dressed 
111 a shut of towtllmg and white shoits, and waiting for one of the 
thi<f club showcis to be free Heniy Wnilon was Iminmmg and 
whistling to himselt a tunc which he had heard since coming up to 
rhinnar It was an Fddie Cantor song called look what 
you've done' He had just played seven games of squash with 
Babulal the maiker and had managed to win three of them, and 
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since the Highlands Club marker was the thnd ranked piofessional 
squash plavei in the whulc of India. Henry was pleued with his 
own showing against him If sahib only pracdsrs le^ularly, he 
would beat Mutad/ the inarkci had assured him 

Henry bad othei reasons to feel pleased with himself besides his 
game or squash with Btbiilal. He had been tolJ by Sudden that he 
was one of the foui guns chosen to repics#>nc tlie Brmdian team in 
the rough shout Although Henry was regarded as one of the best 
men with (he heav) nfle m tlu distiict, no one had thought as well 
his shotgun shooting is oj that of Sudden himself for xiistancc, 
or Bliss or Chericll or some of the orh( rs no) to be suit had Henr)' 
himself thought that he was vet m the champ onslup class For 
competitive shotgun shooiing you needed constant piaciice, you 
had to fire oft seveial thousand rounds even befoie the shooting 
season opened each yen just to get yoin eye n, and that sort of 
practice was be>ond a junioi fuan iger's means Sudden could easily 
have chosen someone else fm his fourth gun ind Henry w as aware 
ih It he w as being <>pcciali\ tavoired 

But the chief leason for HenryX jboundiug high spirits was an 
experience of the previous evening It hit! (ome like a flash of 
lightning a sudden explosion sparking i longing which had not 
been there beioie teiidei \et burning and overwhelming While 
he and Jean had been ^trolling cm the moonlit lawn after they had 
returned from the dance at the ' lub he h id attempted to kiss her 
It was a hesitant even halt licartcc^ sort of kiss whai it began, but 
Jean had taken it over from him and transformed it into a linger- 
ing, searing moment ol bliss ituig from nowhere it had become 
an exploration into fo^b^ldcn tenuory a kiss ot hunger and thirst 
and desire an urniii’.takable prdinnnarv to higher rewards 

Had her parents really i/Kxight her to idia tog^t ni urted^ If so 
he Heiiiy would take goc 1 cire to remaur hrndy 
The Colonel and h«s lady too had improved on closei acquaint 
4 iKe and now seunecl less brittle and artificial Henry could even 
picture them as allies Fveii as it was he was begiiuung to wonder 
whether they were not puiposely Icaviiu jeaii and himself more 
and more together Ho certainly hoped they weic Just how’ much 
they were co-operating perhaps he would ^now lor certain m the 
evening, when they were all to visit the game cottage Sudden had 
reserved the cottage for the Walters family and had asked Henry 
to be their guide The visit to the game cottage had nearK fallen 
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through, because the Colonel had thought his wife would not be 
able to manage the ladders. 

1 don't think Elsie should go climbing ladders/ he had said at 
lunch. 'Nor should I, for that matter.' 

‘But it's absurdly easy/ Sadden had assured him. ‘I even took up 
old dowager Lady Haverell.’ 

'Well, how high up is this ctsttage, exactly?' asked ELsie Walters. 

‘Exactly thirty feet. We had to have it that high because of the 
danger of elephants, you know.' 

‘And how does one go up, Sudden?' 

'Well at first there is a short rope-laddei, just ten feet high. It 
takes you to a ])latforjn, complete with railing. From there you get 
on to another ladder; a longer one this time, full fifteen feet, but 
it is a nice tcakwood one and placed at a comfortable incline. This 
second ladder takes you to the fork of the tree. We have another 
platform there. After that there is a proper staircase, taking you 
another five feet, right into (he verandah of the cottage.' 

‘Well, that sounds a bit of fheekTiai/ said the Colonel. 

‘It's perfectly easy/ Sadden had insisted. ‘Dammit, the cottage 
IS our show piece here, and we have made it all easy as pie. Of 
course, we have to go up the two ladders and the staircase — but that 
was all designed to provide the best observation . , . combined with 
safety.’ ^ 

‘Do you think Flsie would be able to manage it. Kitty?’ the 
Colonel had asked Lady Jeffrey. 

*Oh, yes,’ she had assured him. ‘Nothing to U And of course 
Nenry w ill help you up/ 

‘Yes, of course/ Henry had said. 

‘Oh, do let's go, Daddy,' Jean had implored. 

‘Of course we're going, dear,' her mother had said, and that had 
clinched the matter. 

It was all fixed now. and Henry' was looking forward to the 
evening in the game cottage with trembling anticipation; the situa- 
tion, as he saw it, had immense possibilitie.s, from the way the cards 
seemed to be falling. 

It was a rosy, fragrant world; and it was wonderful to be alive 
in it; alive and pleasantly tired after the all-out game of squash with 
the Club pro., waiting for a tingling shower, first the hot and then 
the cold, and then changing into a silk shirt and tweeds. 

‘Look what you've done,' Henry was crooning to himself, and 
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trying to re-capture some of the wonder and excitement of the pre- 
vious evening when he had held Jean in his arms, ardeflt and de- 
manding. 

Within an hour, there would be tea on the glazed verandah of 
Sudden's bungalow overlooking the lake; an elaborate, English tea 
served in the Company's own ornate solid-silver tea service with 
the Brindian crest on it. There would be scones, light and piping 
hot, with honey and butter, and chocolate cake, and pat£ and 
chutney sandwiches; there would be Jean, lovely, completely a part 
of the daily ritual of an English tea, deceptively demure on the sur- 
face, delightfully volatile underneath 

The door of one of the three showers opened and Cockburn 
draped in a towel, stepped out; he looked dishevelled and red-eyed. 

'No good/ Cockburn pronounced. 'Cold shower no bloody good 
for a hangover.' 

T'ni sorry,' said Henry. 

‘Ah, Will ton!- -some hair of the dog; that's the answr. Will 
you join me?’ Cockburn slumped down on the cane-seated bench 
beside Henry. 

'I've been waiting foi a shower,’ said Henry by way of excuse. 
‘Don't want to cool off after squash. Took three games off Babulal.' 

‘Babulal always lets everyone take two or three games off him,* 
Cockburn said. ‘Just to boost their ego. Always has done it, the old 
rogue.' 

‘No, he plays all out with me,* said Henry confidently. 

‘Then you must be very good. Now don’t go and tell me you 
played squash for Eton/ 

‘No. Not Eton.' 

‘In that case I don't suppose Babula^ can afford to fool around, 
giving you points. Boy! Boy! Bring me a chota-peg, please; juldi!*' 
he yelled. ‘Sure you won’t change your mind?* 

‘Here?* Henry asked, ‘In the dressing-room^' 

‘A chota-peg is the same wherever you drink it, Winton,' said 
Cockburn with niock-seriousness. ‘Juldi, boy!' 

‘Well, ril change my mind/ said Henry, sudd<*nly attracted by 
the idea of ordering a whisky-and-soda m the men's dressing-room 
at three o'clock in the afternoon. 

‘Good! BOY !—bring two chota-pegs, ekdum,’ yelled Cockburn. 

‘Did you ever come across a man called Trevor?* asked Henry. 
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'Head watchman or something on one of the gardens; the hockey 
chap's father.' 

Trevor? Very familiar name. Let me sec. Oh, yes, that's right; 
used to be head watchman at Pagoda Dale. Funny little fapanesy 
looking man.' 

That's him.' 

'Harmless little chap. The only thing I seem to remember about 
him, funnily enough— or perhaps not so funnily, ha, ha — is his 
wife. Extraordinarily good-looking woman. Oh. yes! Little odd, 
that, now I come to think of it, how anyone . . . well . . . anyone as 
insignificant as John Trevor should have married to a woman like 
that. But you know how it is, in India. The women don’t get a 
chance to see theii husbands — oh, what am I saying — I mean before 

marriage They just have to marry anyone their parents tell 

them to, just anyone. Where did you run into him?' 

‘Here in Chmnar, He had come to see Sir Jeffrey.' 

'Oh. You know how all these old servants of the company are for- 
ever going to Sudden asking for some kind of help. Sudden, of all 
people! Can you imagine his going out of his way to help anyone 
all played-out like that? Wrong man to go to asking for help, what? 
Tell me, how are you making out? Why were you singled out; any- 
thing special in the offing.' 

Henry suddenly thought of Jean and tried to party Cockburn's 
question. How rtiuch did he know? 'Oh, no, sir,' he said smiling. 
‘What about yourself? When are they bringing yon up here?-— 
to the head office?' 

Cockburn sat up with a jerk and looked at Henry as though he 
had said something offensive; the lines round his pale blue eyes 
hardened, and there were patches of white on his tanned, leathery 
face. 'Are you being a son of a bitch, Winton. or are you just a 
babe in arms?’ he asked very coldly, as though he expected a posi- 
tive answer to the question, 'Are you pulling my leg or are you . . .? 
Christ’ Don't you know anything yet? How things run here?* 

‘I'm sorry. I certainly wasn’t pulling your leg, sir,’ 

‘Didn't you know they’ve already cooked my goose? — Sudden 
and the other bastards. They’re sending me back as soon as they get 
the new year’s crop of Oxford boys ’ 

I’m sorry ’ 

'It's your sort of bastard they want, sweet-smelling, squash- 
playing boys shining with vitamins and virtue whom they can 
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push around like a pack of office boys. They have no use for real, 
runvsoaked planters of the old school like myself. They are all bas- 
tards at the head office, and that white-bcllied slug Sudden Death 
r’ (he woist of the lot. Did you know he was two years junior to 
me? ... to both myself and Wallach?-“-and that in his probation 
year it was I who had to write his confidential report?' 

He could see that Cockburn had been drinking too much and, 
was letting oft steam, ‘I didn't know that/ said Henry, feeling un* 
comfortable and hoping that the boy wouldn't come in with their 
dnnks just when Cockburn was saying something outrageous about 
Sudden. You never knew with these English-speaking Club boys. 
They miglit very well run to Sudden tolling him what they had 
heard. Aftci all, Sudden was the president of the Highlands Club, 
the bn rra sahib of all the buira-sahibs. 

Then w hat happened?' he asked Cockburn. 

‘What happened! The war happened, that's all; a bloody ^world 
w^ar! Wallach and myself and a dozen .ithers w'ent off and got 
Killed or wounded or shell-shocked or l>ioken-up in some other 
way. But not Sudden Dart: oh, no!’ 

‘Poor Sudden has a stiff knee.' said Henry. 'A riding accident the 
very first year he was here. Evei\ouc knows that. He's always re- 
gretted that he (onldn’f get into the war.’ 

'Bad knee and a lily liver. . . , Ah, here’s the boy with our 
chota-pegs.’ 

'Leave the tiay on the bench, boy,’ said Henry to the boy, ‘and 
bring two more chota pegs in ten minutes -exactly ten minutes.’ 
He was hoping Cockburn woi/ ' no( say anything offensive about 
Sudden in the hov’s healing. 

He got rid of Wallach five years ago when your batch came, 
and now it’s going to be my turn ’ 

Toil can’t blame Sudden for sending Wallach home, y’know. 
Wallach had certainly run to seed,’ Heniy protested. 

‘Well, so have I. Winton; so have I. You don’t have to be polite. 
Keep your party manners for Sudden and his like, m'boy. Yes, 
Wallach and tlie rest of us who got involved in the w ar got broken 
up, and we all went to seed. We went and fought on the Somme, 
and we got shot up and gassed by the Gennans, and we went to 
seed. Dammit! Ot course we all went to seed.’ Cockburn laughed 
hoarsely. ‘That’s the thing to do, Winton, take it from me; don’t 
get involved in any rough-and-tumble. I advise you as one who 
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has . , * who has thoroughly gone to seed that if there's any kind of 
rumpus with this chap Mussolini or Hitler, you keep out of it. 
Take my tip. Try and acquire a nice game leg, now, so that when 
the time comes, you won't have to go. And then you won't go to 
seed, Winton.' 

‘I know it's unfortunate, sir,' said Henry. 'But poor Sudden has 
got to account for things to the London office. It’s they who lay 
down the policy ’ 

'Poor Sudden! Ha, ha, poor Sudden! Let me tell you. Win ton. 
you can keep your poor, misunderstood, straight-laced glamour- 
boys like Sudden. One Wallach is worth a hundr^ of them, as far as 
I am concerned ... a hundred. Do you know how Wallach won his 
D.S.O.?’ 

'I’ve never been really interested.’ 

'Then you don’t need to know. But let me tell you one thing. 
When it comes to a showdown with this roan Hitler, it ’s chaps like 
Wallach who will be sent to die in Europe, and it’s chaps like 
Sudden who’ll be staying here, looking after tea and helling around 
with the women; and prospering and not going to seed and getting 
their knighthoods from the King * 

'I do think you’re hardly being fair to Sudden, Captain Cock- 
bum,’ said Henry. 'He has to run twenty-seven tea gardens. He 
can’t afford to^carry lame ducks.’ 

'All right, Winton, don’t let’s talk about bastards like Sudden, 
and dead-beats like myself, let’s put on our old school ties and pre- 
tend we’re Kipling boys running the Empire. Don’t let’s speak of 
unpleasant things about the last war or the horrors of the coming 
war. Let’s forger all the messes we’re heading for and talk about the 
up-and-coming boys like yourself, guaranteed not to soil their hands 
with anything dirty, guaranteed not to run to seed. Tell me, was 
that you 1 heard whistling before I came out?’ 

Tes.’ 

'Ah! And docs that mean you’re making headway with that 
girl I saw you with?— the Colonel's daughter?’ 

'I don't know.’ 

'Why don’t you take her out a little more, for drives and things, 
or boating? Boating would seem to be the ideal kind of setting . . . 
or get her to go to the game cottage with you ' 

'I’m taking her there to-night,’ said Henry, 'the whole family.’ 

'Ah/ said Cockhurn with a grin. ‘I thought there wars a catch. 
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Well, I wish you luck. Personally, I should have thought that a 
girl as attractive as she is is definitely not being, well, trotted out . . . 
Y'know what I mean.' 

Tes, she's terribly attractive.* 

Tou got my point; obviously you weren't being singled out for 
special treatment, to get you two paired off.' 

'No. It was a rogue elephant. Sudden wants me to go after the 
Tista one-tusker. Of course, I'm terribly keen myself to shoot him.* 

'Oh, I see. So it's just a happy coincidence that Miss . . . er. Miss 
Walters happens to be here. . . .' 

'As you say, a very happy coincidence.' 

'Humm. She's no despairing maiden, what? She can pick and 
choose as she likes. I wish you all the luck, of course. Win ton; but 
don't take it too much to heart if you don't get anywhere. Per- 
sonally, I don't think she's the sort of girl who would choose to 
spend the rest of her life here as a planter’s niernsahib, what?' 

There's that, of course.’ 

‘Keep trying, m’boy. There's nothing like trying. But I very 
much doubt if Miss Walters is the kind of filly who can be tethered 
to a stall in upper Assam. , . . flow long are they staying here?' 

‘They’re leaving by the next but one P. and O.; booked from 
Bombay.’ 

‘You'll have to be nippy, then. . . . Here's the bov with the life- 
savers.' 
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7 

No Place for Failures 


Henry had never been particularly friendly with Cockbum, and 
yet the thought that Cockbiirn was being retired was vaguely dis- 
turbing. He tried to console himself with the thought that if Cock- 
bum was going back, it meant only that the London office had de- 
cided to extend Sudden’s tenure as the Resident Director by another 
three years; and it was good to know that Sudden was staying on. 
There was no doubt that of the two, he himself would always have 
chosen Sudden. You could not visualize anyone like Cockburn 
taking over as the RD after you had been used to a man like Sudden 
Dart. 

All the same, as Henry walked back from the Club along the 
sweep of the lake sparkling in the afternoon sunlight, heading for 
the Resident Director’s bungalow and an English tea, he caught 
himself wishing that Cockburn w-asn’t going back. It was always 
sad to think of someone going back after all those years of service 
in India— pafticularly of someone going back as a failure. 

And yet it was difficult to think of Cockburn as a failure, for as 
a planter he was, surprisingly, an unqualified success; hard-drinking 
free-spending, outsjxiken Cockburn whose yields were always 
among the highest and whose plantation coolies were said to wor- 
ship his photograph in iheir houses along with their heathen gods 
and goddesses. He was being sent hack because he was a misfit. 
For a man of his seniority, they had no suitable pigeon-hole in the 
organization; either they would have to make him Resident Direc- 
tor after Sir Jeffrey Dart, or retire him. ... It was a choice between 
promotion and the sack. The pity of it was that Cockburn himself 
had wanted neither. What he wanted above all w^as to go on being 
manager at Lambing; remote, inaccessible Lamlung: he wanted to 
go on being manager there until he died. 

No; as a tea-planter Cockburn certainly wasn't a failure. He was 
being sent back because he was the odd piece thrown out by the 
screening machinery; the man in the wrong age group and seniority 
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in the assemblyJine of corporation employees. It was Wallach who 
had been sent back because he could not make the grade, Henry 
reminded himself; Wallach whose garden had gone to pot; Wallach, 
with his shell-torn, useless arm and his frayed D.S.O. ribbon, who 
had been his predecessor at Silent Hill — too much whisky, too many 
women; Wallach who was slowly going Bolshy. 

They had had the same Resident Director, of course, five years 
igo, but he had been plain Mr. Dart then; the knighthood had 
not come until the Birthday Honours of 1935. At that time, too, 
he was the most ]unioi of the three Resident DirectoiS at Chinnar; 
but he was, even then, the most forceful personality Henry had 
encounlered in his twenty-five years. 

'Wallach,' Sudden Dart had told Henry WTnton when he had 
gone to report to him at Chinnar on his first arrival, 'is a failure. 
He s gone to seed; his garden's gone to seed. This is no place for 
failures. I want you to bear that in mind, Wmton/ 

And Henry Wmton had winced and tried to keep a straight face, 
and to meet (he haul ga/c of those level, steel-blue eyes without 
flinching; hoping that Sudden would not be able to fathom the 
barely sup[>resscd awareness ol inadequacy within himself, nor 
scent out the constant, deep-seated tear of failure. 

For he, Henry Wiiiion, he loo had been a failure, now desperately 
tiying to repair the ravages ten thousand miles away from the 
sM'iie of his loiil, determined to make a success of himself at all 
costs, living uj) to an altogether new sense of values aimed exclu- 
sively at success. 

Hen ly Wmton ’s failure may have been a different kind of failure, 
but It v^as a failuic all the s.tjiie, and it was just as completea failure 
as Wallach's. It was not the result of inefficiency or sloth or dis- 
honesty, nor, thank Cod. ot the degeneration of drink or dope or 
anything like that. It w^as just that lue qualities that had been so 
carefully bred into him hid not served him m his particular 
environments. 

Henry Winton had played nigger for his school, and had one day 
hoped U) play nigger foi Oxford. But in 1929, Henry's last year at 
school, his father had died; the small, caicfully bmlt-up, century- 
old fannlv business of cxpoiting coarse, highly coloured cotton 
cloth to South Africa and Kenya had K'cn w iped out almost over- 
night. After the smoke had cleared and the creditors had gone 
away, clicking their tongues and shaking their heads, after the 
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furniture had been auctioned, the house sold, and his mother had 
moved into two dingy rooms, there was no longer any question of 
Henry's going up to Oxford. He had to find a job. 

The job they found for him was not bad: for thirty shillings a 
week and a generous commission on sales, he worked as a salesman 
in a firm of second-hand motor-car dealers. As Henry saw it, the 
used car business was a colossal racket where the size of the profits 
depended to a large extent on the gullibility of the customer and a 
number of little and big ncar-friends to boost a car's performance 
during the trial, and above all on sales talk that was a naked insult 
to his upbringing and education. At the end of a year, he had left 
the job in disgust and set up a used-car business of his own operated 
on clean lines. He had invested all his savings in the venture, and 
every penny he could raise by borrowing from his mother and 
other relatives. Two years later the world slump had reached Eng- 
land, and the business folded. By that time, ol coiiisc, he had been 
able to pin down the causes of his failure: by temperament and 
upbringing, he was not suited to the rough-and-tumble world of 
business; his public school education had not prepared him for the 
world of commerce in the rut-throat days of the great depression. 
But it was already too late. The creditors had come again, chauffeur- 
driven in sleek black cars, taken over his stock, appointed their own 
manager and men. and had magnanimously agreed to waive all 
further claims, 

He realized, ol course, that his failure as a dealer in used cars 
was a failure of St. Bede’s and Mill Hill; it was a failure of the 
Old School tie and Kipling’s ‘If; a failure of middle-class rectitude. 
He was twenty-four years old, broke but wiser, tougher, more 
practical. 

For the next few months, he had taken on whatever work had 
come his way, and for an agonizing five weeks he had acted as a 
tout and general errand man for a street bookie. They were crucial, 
all important weeks, for it was during those weeks that Henry 
Winton had discovered that it was dead easy to make a living if 
you eased up on your sense of values, learned to regard the tenets 
of the boyhood code as only a kind of snobbishness — even if you 
had to get used to a permanent bad taste in your mouth. 

He was lucky to be away on his rounds when the shop 
was raided; he was even luckier to have in his pocket thirty-three 
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pounds of the 6rni's money which he had |ust collected from an 
unsuccessful client. 

He had been lying low, keeping away from his racing circles, 
when his mother had sent him a cutting from the 'Situations 
Vacant’ column of The Ttmes, The qualifications stipulated had 
almost made Henry laugh, lor they were the very qualifications 
that he himself had decided were totally out of place in the hard 
woild of business. 

What they wanted was a public school man, not too young but 
unmamed, who would be prepatcd to go to India at short notice. 
Henry had sent off an application almost as a lark, and he was 
quite surprised when they had called him up foi an interview. He 
had put on his old school tic and gone to the London office of the 
Biindian Tea Coinpanv, and as soon as they had discovered that he 
had played i iiggei foi his school they had stopped asking ham any 
fuilher questions They had sent him off to Calcutta, first class all 
the way, and from Calcutta he had been scut on probation’ for a 
coiiise of training on one ol the t ompan> 's tea-gaidens in BengaL 
But even before his six months ot piobati in wee over, he had been 
tiansfeired to Noith-Westein \ssaiii and told to lepoit to the 
Resident Diuntoi at Clunnar 

It seemed that rhev hul to Inid a icplaccnient in a hurry for a 
man called Wallach.lt seemed that they w tiC getting rid of Wallach 
because he had hctii a lailuic loi llcniv Winton, it had been a 
sobering thought 
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8 

And then there was Darkness 


There were two moons, and they were both full; one, cold and 
lustreless and hidden behind the trees, the other, an enormous, 
sickly yellow orb which had just been switched on by Henry Win- 

ton, and which threw a diffused, synthetic glow over the salt-lick. 
From their slatted wooden bench on the verandah of the game 

cottage, Henry Wmton and the Walters family peered into the 
dimly lit patch below. They were all huddled round Henry, asking 
him questions, and they were talking in whispers because they did 
not want to disturb the herd of bison on the salt-lick below them, 
and also because thev were excited. The great, dark brown beasts 
were completely in the open, white-legged and green-eyeil 
‘How old is the calf, do you think?' asked Mrs. Walters. 

‘About thiee months.’ 

‘Oh, )ust a bachha, wliat?’ said the Colonel. ‘Which ot the two 
bulls would you rake, Henry, if you were shooting?' 

‘The one 6n the right; magnificent animal. Ix)ok at the spread 
close on forty, I should think. Homs blunt with age, and splintered 

too. I bet.' 

‘Don't they fight,’ asked Jean, ‘two big hulls in the same herd?’ 
Th ree, 'said Henry. Thatonc'sa bull too, behind mamma and the 
little one. No, they don’t fight except during the mating season; 
around April and May, Then the big one will drive the other two 
aw^ay.’ 

‘Look’’ said Jean. ‘The big one is looking at us ’ 

‘He's certainly acting as though he were suspicious,’ said Henry. 
The big bull had put his head up and his great eyes shone green 
in the glare of the artificial moon. He went on staring into the tree 
for a long time, tlicking his cars, while they all held thcii breath. 
‘Don't they ever blink their eyes?' asked Mrs. Walters. 

‘Don't seem to, what/ said her husband. 

‘The old boy's caught some scent,' said Henry. ‘He's certainly 
acting as though he's siispirious; but not of us.‘ 
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'Oh, look’- the little one. He's tiying to suck/ said Jean, putting 
hei hand on Hcniy's aim. 

'How sweet/ said hci mother. *I do wish 1 could photograph 
them.' 

'The old boy's still quite ptteiy, though/ remarked Henry. 

What d you think's wonying hiiii?' asked the Colonel. 

'Some other animal probably.' 

Oh, look at the baby and the mother, saul )ean. 'fust look.* 
'Sweet/ said Mrs Waltcis 'Sweet.' 

'The big one ilocsn I like it lure, he's going to hustle them away 
any minute now / said Hcniy 
'C)]» no/ said Jean 'Oh, no’' 

‘He's leitainly acting damned quei^r. Notice how he hasn't had 
a single go U :he lul* he doe>n 't like it at all ' 

'Wheic evactly would you shoot him? asked the Colonel. 

Oh, (roni hcie it's ir« iwkwaid shot fust behind the neck would 
be best, that should find Ins heait, wa> down. But you never find 
them in thi'‘ posirioi s\hcn \on are ont shooting, cianing their 
necks to look up at you The usual shot is the side shot: and then 
\ou'(l ami just l)chin(i the shoulder blade again fanlv low.' 

\nd what sou of boic^ 

Nothing sru.illfi than i lluocsevent) five, Magnum, that is . . . 
Ihe\ take a lot of killing 1 use a fo ir-si\ty-fi\c myself; same for 
eleph nits and buon And solids too lot both . Ooops’— they arc 
all cocking then heads now Scared.' 

Of whit do you tlimk^’ asked Mis Walters 
'Sonic other animal, something thev don't caie tor. Maybe some- 
thing stalking them ’ 

' ITgcr^ asked jean Slic dill had hei hand on Henry's arm, 

'( ould be inoio likcdy a leopard, u even wild dogs. With that 
little one there they don't like it/ 

'Oh. the pool (hin<, said Jean. ' i he little one has been shoved 
away, oh how duel’’ 

Yes even Mamma trav caught the scent now Any moment . . . 
Ah. thev’ic off’’ 

file big bison ga\e a srioU and jerked his head, and all the others 
took alaim and twisted then bodies and thiew (heir heads up and 
fled Clashing into the jungle. They ' dd be heaicl for quite some 
time, but the saltdick was empty, just a dimly lit patch m the dark 
forest. 
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An hour had passed and the excitement had died down. The 
bison had not come back, nor was there any sign of any other 
animals. 

'Queer/ said Henry, ‘damned queer/ 

‘Let’s have dinner/ suggested the Colonel. ‘Shall we have khana. 
dear?’ 

‘It’s hardly dinner time; only just past eight/ 

'Good idea/ said Henry. ‘We seem to have struck a bad day.’ 

‘There’s sliced ham and tongue, and hard boiled eggs, and rolls, 
and a salad; and a chocolate cake and apples too/ said Mrs. Walters 
smiling, 'and two thermoses of coffee.' 

'Coffee!— Good-oh!’ said the Colonel. ‘1 expect Sudden’ll throw 
a fit/ 

'I’ve always felt a little disloyal myself whenever 1 drink coffee,* 
said Henry. 

‘I could eat a hoise/ said jean. 

‘Ama/ing how hungry one fecK, |ii<.t waiting foi game/ said 
Henry, 'It’s the excitement, of course.' 

The electric moon threw a dim, indirect glow in the verandah. 
They ate their dinner in silence and drank their coffee. 

'Pity we can't smoke,* said the Colonel. ‘I'm dying for a cigarette.’ 

'Of course you can smoke/ said Henry. 'The no-smoking rule 
applies only from March to May, for obvious reasons; then even a 
small spark coLiIcj burn down the works.' 

‘Sure I may smoke?’ asked the Colonel sounding very lelieved. 

'Of course you can; the jungle’s quite damp.’ 

Then why don’t you smoke yourself, Henry?' asked Jean. 

‘I try to discipline myself,’ said Henry. ‘Fm dying for a cigarette 
too, but I give up smoking every time 1 go out shooting, or on any- 
thing like this. An elephant can detect cigarette smoke hundreds of 
yards away; if the wind is right, of course; and he connects it with 
fire. He doesn 't know it's just your cigarette.’ 

'Sure you wouldn't care for one?' asked Mrs. Walters. 

'No thank you.* 

Colonel Walters lit a cigarette and inhaled deeply. After a little 
while, he leaned back and stretched out his legs. 

‘Do you think anything else will turn up?’ asked Mrs. Walters. 

'It’s diffiailt to say,’ said Henry. 'You see, the best time is be- 
tween dusk and nine o’clock. That’s the feeding time. After that, 
they are inclined to lie up.’ 
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'I think Tin going to turn in/ said the Colonel yawning. ‘The 
little bed lu there looks a bit of teek-hai, what. And I expect I'll be 
turned out of it whenever both the ladies take it into their heads to 
retire/ 

'Are you going to stop up all night?' Mrs. Walters asked Henry. 

'I expect ril stietch out on the bench later, I'm quite used to this 
sort of thing.' 

‘Will you promise to wake me up if anything exciting turns up, 
anything at alP' 

‘Of course/ said Henry, trying to sound casual ‘Of course ' 

‘Then I’m going to go and rest too, before Wally grabs the better 
bed C ome in as soon as you feel sleepy, Jean/ said Mrs. Walteis 

‘Yes, Mamma, an^wered Jean. ‘But I want :o stay up for some 
time ’ 

‘Good night,' said Mis alters 

The Colonel hnished liis cigarette, put it out carctully, making 
something of a show of it and holding out the dead stub foi Henry 's 
nispeition Good night, you two, call me if something doe^ show 
up' 


\t last they woe alone They sat in the cold, silent night, talking 
in whisptis arid clutching each othei s hand tightly, and Henry's 
heart kept doing somersaults whenevei theie was a noise in the 
jungle 

‘Do you ically thmk wc’i! see anything^ asked Jean 
'I don't knv)w I hope so ' 

*1 don't mind,' said Jean ‘I don t mind at all 
‘\r you feeling sleepy? 

‘No are you?' 

‘I’m used to this soit ot thing wa ng up ioi game except . / 
‘Except wlnu? whispeied Jean, »nd hei face was almost touch- 
ing his ‘Except whal^ 

Henry’s lips felt dry ‘F xcept that I ha'Tii’t always the loveliest 
girl in the woild sitting next to nu holding hands 
‘Do you like it?' 

‘Ye es ’ 

‘Would you like to kiss me?' 

‘Yc-ess ' 

‘Why don’t you?’ 

He could feel her breath waim and fiagiant, and hej face, pale 
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and more beautiful than ever in the soft side-glow of their arti- 
ficial moon, was within inches of his own. He looked into her eyes, 
shining with eagerness, her mouth, half-open and inviting. He was 
wantonly delaying the moment, savouring its pleasure. 

There was a slight noise below them, like a leaf falling, and Henry 
drew back with a start and looked down. 

'What's that?’ asked Jean. 

‘Can't say, something small; can you see it?' 

'Oh, yes; what is it?* 

'A mouse deer, I think — Damn!' 

‘Why "damn'7' 

‘I hoped It was going to be something -something much biggei; 
for you.* 

'I don't mind,’ she said, and again pressed hiS arm. 

Thirty feet below them, the mouse deer rubbed his nose into the 
earth and sniffed and shook his head with delight, scurrying about 
on his ridiculous little legs and sampling the salt-hck mixture at 
different places, and then, when he came close to the dense bu.shes 
at the nght edge of the patch, he stopped abruptly, jumped high 
III the air, and bolted away, 

'Did you notice that?' Henry whispered. 

'What?' 

'The way that mouse deer jumped away from the bush.’ 

‘Yes what does that mean?’ 

There's something hiding behind that bush.’ 

‘What do you think? —leopard or something?' 

'No; a tiger.’ 

'A tiger?' 

'Yes; I'm pretty sure that\ what our bison must have been scared 
of. Besides, if it had been a leopard, it would have pounced on the 
rnoase deer.' 

*A tiger wouldn't?’ 

‘No; a tiger waits for big game.' 

‘Can you see him?' 

‘1 am trying to They sit absolutely stock-stiH. God! -- 1 wouldn't 
swear to it, but I think I can see the stripes just behind that— Can 

you see that whitish triangular patch Ah, now did you see? He 

moved just then.' 

'No, I can't see anything. What's he waiting there for?' 

‘For something to turn up. Waiting to make a kill. By Jove! - 
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it promises to be exciting^ As soon as something turns up on the 
salt-lick, we'll see the tiger <iashing out and making a kill/ 

*RcaUy?' 

Tes* My word!~that*s the sort of thing they lay on for the 
Governor! Shall 1 go and wake up the Colonel?* 

‘Must you?' 

‘Oh, I’m pretty sure we'll see something exciting. Even if he 
doesn't make his kill, wc'll at least see him coming out of that bush 
to attack/ 

‘Must you?' asked [ean, leaning towards him and bringing her 
fate very close to him. 

‘No; I suppose not/ 

‘Kiss me.' 

Henry kissed her. He had known what to expect, and yet it had 
made him gasp, fie felt almost embarrassed by its lingering, search- 
ing intimacy. And then he had realized that a woman did not put 
so much of herself into a kiss unless she was inviting you to go fur- 
ther. He leaned over, forcing her shoulders back. 

But she pushed him away, gently yet fimly. 'That's quite enough 
for a start,’ she said. She was sitting very piimly now, nor cuddling 
up to him any more. 

‘Have you got a handkerc hief?’ 'he asked. 

‘flere,' 

‘Is my lipstick badly smeared?' 

‘No.' 

‘There is a bit on your lip, no, higher up. Here, let me do it for 
you. That's it. It's very excitimr, isn't it?* 

‘It is.’ 

‘Do you know, I’ve never before been kissed within a few feet of 
a tiger waiting to make a kill.’ 

'Shall we W'ake ihe Colonel iip'^' 

‘No.' 

Tt's a chance of a lifetime: to see a tiger making a kill/ 

'No.' 

‘All right: but please hold my hand; you're too far away.' Jean 
slid closei to him and sat leaning against him once more, holding 
his hand. 

They were silting very still now, and boit upright, a half-hour or 
so later, for they had both heard a noise m ihe jungle on their left; 
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at first a faint crack, like a twig breaking in the distance, and 
then a steady rustle. It was obvious that some animal was coming 
up to the salt-lick. 

‘Now,' said Henry. 

‘What is it, do you think?' 

‘Something pretty big by the sound of it Wait, there are two 

of them.' 

‘Won't they get the scent of the tiger?' 

‘No, he's sitting down-wind. By Jove! — This is going to be 
interesting!' 

Henry was right. There were two animals; a male and a female 
sambhar. They came on unsuspectingly, for the faint wind was 
blowing from them to the waiting tiger. They came out into the 
circle of light like a pair of stage stars stepping towards the foot- 
lights, as though conscious of their grace and beauty. The deep- 
chested male with his huge head and anogant, spreading antlers, 
and his trim, frisky young wife-of-the-moment were a perfectly 
matched pair. 

‘I wonder which one he will take,’ said Henry. 

‘Oh, no!’ protested Jean, clutching his wrist tightly. ‘Oh, no!’ 

'Shush! Mustn't make a noise here.’ 

‘Please stop it, Henry. Please’’ 

‘You can't ^top it. One of them has to die. The doe, I should 
think; because'I don’t thmk the tiger would want to take on any- 
thing with those antlers. My God' — he’s magnificent.' 

‘It’s shameful,’ said Jean, ‘horrible!’ 

Unsuspecting, the big buck and his lady were high-stepping into 
the arena of death, getting closer and closer to the dark clump of 
bushes on the right, and Henry noticed a slight stirring in the 
foliage. 

‘Did you see that?’ he asked. ‘That was the twitching of the 
tail’ 

‘Oh, no,’ protested Jean. 'Oh, no!’ She was whispering no longer, 
but almost shouting. ‘Run away, you fools! Go away! Go away!’ 

‘Please,’ said Henry. ‘You mustn’t disturb the game here. 'They'll 
stop coming to the game cottage if they are disturbed. Sudden’ll be 
furious.’ 

The pair of sambhars had stopped in their tracks, holding their 
heads high as though posing for a photograph except that they 
were both flicking their ears wildly to detect where the sounds were 
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coining from. In the light of the electric moon, their eyes glowed 
like green embers. 

'Oh, how can you, Henry?* Jean screamed at him. 'Do something 
auick!* She picked up a cushion from the bench and hurled it at 
tne sambhars, yelling, 'Go away, you fools! Get out of there!* 
‘What is it? What is it, dear?' Colonel Walters was saying be- 
hind them, and close behind him was Mrs. Walters. They came into 
the verandah and the Colonel put his hands on his daughter's 
shoulders and asked. ‘What is the matter?* 

They were just in time. They all saw the yellow hash below 
jhein as the tiger broke from behind his cover, making a grunting, 
coughing sound, like (hat of a blunt saw on hard wo^. 

'Oh, do something, Henry! Please, please!* Jean cried out. 'Oh, 
no! I can *t bear it!* 

It was the doe he chose; young and fresh and frisky. She gave a 
terrified honk as he felled her, biting viciously into her throat, his 
deadly jaws crunching into the neck, his paws holding down like a 
vice the wild, thrashing of her limbs, cutting angry, red-spurting 
gashes into her beautiful white belly. 

'I hate you!* screamed Jean. 'Oh I hate you, Henry.* 

Then there was darkness. Henry Winlon had switched off the 
artificial moon. 
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9 

Here s to the Proprieties! 


B L I s s , of tlie Gilmour Tea Company, won the rough shoot cup, 
having shot sixty-eight assorted birds and six hares* Sudden was a 
close second, his bag just seven short of Bliss’s, who's third win in 
succession it was. It was the first time Sudden had come so close to 
winning the Chinnar rough shoot. 

Henry Win ton, nearly always having to take the more difficult 
butts, knew that his score would not be very high. The butts for 
the different teams were decided by draw so that each Captain could 
place his guns according to his choice. There was no doubt left in 
Henry's mind that Sudden was making a determined bid for the 
individual championship that day, and he wished him all luck. If 
anyone deserved to wm the rough shoot championship, it was Sir 
Jeffrey Dart, considering the practice he put in every year in and 
out of season. All the same, Henry could not help feeling that to- 
wards the end of the day, when Sir Jeffrey must have become tired, 
either Cotton or himself would have fared better if they had been 
given some of the butts that had accounted for record bags in the 
past years, so that as a team they would have won the champion- 
ship for Brindian. As it was, even the team event had been won 
by Gilmour. 

Henry could sympathize with Sudden; he did try so hard, and it 
was almost unfair that he should have lost bv so small a margin. 
At the same time, he could not put away the slightly disloyal 
thought that the Brindian team could have won the team event if 
Sudden had not always kept the best shooting positions for himself. 

The biggest bags always fell to those who had the forward butts. 
On the rearward butts, the birds usually came high, and they came 
scattered and flying fast because they had been already shot at by 
the front guns. You had to pick out each bird then; there was no 
question of firing off both barrels into a thick covey and hoping 
for the best, Even so. Sudden had had something of a windfall that 
day when he brought down eleven birds with a right-and-left, and 
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at one time he was leading Bliss. But in the afternoon he had 
begun to tire and had made an indifferent showing on some of the 
most prized bults. 

The Brindian team had come second, exactly a dozen birds be- 
hind Gilinour. 

Bliss was the hero of the day, and next week it would be his 
name that would go up once again on the teakwood board in the 
Highlands Club entrance hall; Peter Bliss vho would be toasted in 
champagne that evening, poured out in the enormous rough shoot 
cup; Bliss, fjir-haired and slight and tall and twenty-seven — ^his 
photograph would appear in the Taller and the Field. 

It was Bliss, too, who took Jean Walters to the Chinnar Week 
dance that evening, jean who was wearing a shimmering white 
dress and gold shoe\ to match her gold hair, and looking pale and 
severe and implausibly bcautiful—Jean who had turned down 
Henry’s proposal of marriage that very morning. 

Thev had climbed the hill behind rhe house, and they had just 
witnessed the breath-taking spectacle of a winter sunrise in the 
Himalayas. They had watched in silence, shiveiing slightly because 
of their nervousness and also because of the cold, early morning 
wind, and neither of them ht*d spoken for a long time. Then Jean 
had said, 'Oh, it’s not true.' She was still looking into the distance 
and her words were baiely audible. *lt is so beautiful it , . . makes 
you want to cry.' 

Henry held her arms gently and turned her face towards him. 
‘Will you marry me?’ he a^ked. 

She did not say anything foi a long rime, so that he had to ask 
his question again, ‘Will you?’ 

'I was hoping you weren’t gome to ask me, Henry,’ she said. 
‘And yet, I knew you were.’ 

*I love you,' he said Her hands felt cold and damp ui his, 

. She shook her head. ‘I wish I knew what to say. It’s so, so be- 
wildering. That's why I was hoping you w^ouldn't ask me — at 
least not now' -knowing that it would onlv make you despise me 
ever afterwards.’ 

‘I love you; nothing can make me despise you.’ 

'But I cannot give you an answer. There is someone . . 
someone . . .’ 

'Someone you love?’ 
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She turned her face and gazed wide-eyed at the Himalayas. ‘Yes, 
Henry. And yet ... I wanted you to say what you have just said. 
But I know it was wrong to ... to go on as I did.' 

‘Is it because you don't want to spend your life in this . . . 
wilderness?* 

Jean shook her head. ‘No, Tve nothing against this life/ 

He put his arms round her and crushed her close to him. ‘You 
haven't said “yes’* or “no**/ he said. *Or is it “no**?* 

‘You're hurting me Henry. Please. I don't know myself. I wish 
I knew. Try to understand me. If is not fail to press me for an 
answer ' 

Henry released his hold rather suddenly, and she had to move 
back a step to get her balance. And then, almost perversely, he 
seized her again and kissed her full on the mouth. 

‘Oh, leave me, leave me alone!' Jean said with sudden anger, and 
pushed him away with all her strength. As soon as she was free, 
she turned and ran down the hill path. 

Henry had found Cockbum wheie he had expected him to be. 
He was sitting in front of the fire in the men's bai, and he was all 
by himself. He peered hard at Henry for a moment, as though 
annoyed at being interrupted. Then he said, ‘Come and have a 
drink, Winton. .And please shut the door; I can't bear the damned 
music!* ^ 

He must certainly have got through a bottle, thought Henry, 
for Cockburn*s words were slurred and his face had a deep, un- 
natural flush. Henry dosed the door, and the blare of the dance 
music was suddenly deadened. 

‘Come and sit down,’ said Cockbum. 'This is quite an occasion, 
as I see it. This is the last tune we may be having a drink together. 
Let's drink.* 

Henry sat down in the next chair. There was no use denying 
what Cockbum had said. Cockbum did not come to Chinnar as 
regularly as did most of the other planters, and it was out of the 
question that he would still be about for Chinnar Week next year. 

‘Won't you be coming up, sir; now and then?' asked Henry, 

‘Not bloody likely. For one thing, Lamlung is so terribly cut off 
y’know, takes a full day to get here, and you have to cross the Tista 

over a bamboo-and-rope bridge We*re for ever having some 

drunken coolie go crashing down onto the rocks. And after that 
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you have to do the last mile or so by pony* But it's wonderful 
when you get there. It it wasn't so terribly difficult to get at, Td 
ask you to come over for a week-end. Wonderful fishing; the best 
in Assam! Would you care to come?' 

Lamlung was the last place on earth Henry had any desire to 
visit. He felt a little guilty as he said, Td have loved to, thank you 
very much; but not during the next few weeks. I'm afraid. You 
see, Tve promised to be on hand in case the Tista one-tusker shows 
up.' 

Tes, of course,’ said Cockburn. Tou'11 have to be extremely care- 
ful over that business; very careful. Have you got a good shikari?' 

The very best,' answered Henry. *Chap called Kistulal; by far 
the best tracker in Assam, Runs in the family. His father shot with 
Leveson and got kilLd by a man-eater. This fellow's already lame, 
one leg mauled by a beai; but he’s still the best damned tracker in 
the province.' 

Tracking be blowed! Is he steady in an emergency? You know 
how the best of them may run when *t comes to an emergency.' 

‘Oh, yes; KistiilaTs steady as a rock, absolutely. And even if he 
wanted to, the poor chap can’t mn very fast, or climb trees~-with 
that leg of hss. Petsonally, I'd back him against any other guide in 
India.’ 

'Good!' said Cockburn. 'We can't have you going after mad 
elephaiiis with a kutcha shikari. You are. er . . . doing exceedingly 
well. It would be such a pity. Pinto! “do chota pegs, please! I see 
that you have , . . er . . . strayed away from your . . . er, pursuits. 
Miss Walters is looking do' statuig to-day. What happened?' 

‘What you had expected, more or less. It seems there is another 
man; an officer fiom Daddy's regiment, no doubt. Oh, 1 like you 
more than anyone else but— you kno , that kind of thing. What 
the Americans call a bnish-off. I say, n your way back, will you 
be seeing your friend in Tjiiapur? — Henderson.' 

‘The station-master? 1 don’t know. If he's about when I go 
through. Why?’ 

‘I was wondering if . . . wondering if you’d mind mentioning to 
him that I could give that girl, Miranda, a job at Silent Hill. If she 
were just to send in an application ’ 

‘Oh, yes, of course,’ Cockburn prom^ed. ‘I'U make a point of 
seeing him.' 

Tt would be . . . well, it would, sort of take care of the proprieties,' 
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said Hemy, 'if she weic to apply foi the post rather than my send- 
ing for her, out of the blue. . . Raise no end of a scandal, what? 
See what I mean?’ 

Terfectly,* said Cockbiini very solemnly. Perfectly. We must see 
that the pioprjeties are not violated, at all costs. Ah; here*s to the 
proprieties!' and Cockburn raised his glass and drank. 
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10 

Revengeful God 


The proprieties, such as they were, were scrupulously attended to. 
Henry Winfon received Ruby Miranda's application for the post 
of headmistress of the school at Silent Hill within two days of 
his return from Chinnar; and Henry waited a whole week before 
sending her the letter of appointment telling her to report for 
work. 

And with that, he tried to put Ruby Miranda out of his mind. 

But it was not easy to put a girl like Ruby Miranda out of one's 
mind. Apart from the fact that Henry had found himself thinking 
more and more of her physical charms, there were the purely ad- 
ministrative complications created by her appointment. In oraer to 
be able to pay her a bundled rupees per month, he had found it 
necessary to make her the head teacher. It was only after her appli- 
i ation had been received that he had found that she had received 
very little schooling. He knew that Sarkar, his present school teacher, 
had matriculated at Calcutta University: he was bound to make a 
[irotest about someone less qualified than himself being put over 
his head. 

But that was something that could not be helped. Henry could 
not visualize a girl like Rub) Miranda as an underling to a man 
like Sarkar-babu. 

It was unfortunate that old Sarkar-!' bu had to be superseded, 
but VleiiT) had never felt particularly di tressed about what Sarkar 
\^oukl think or say. If he didn't like to serve under Miss Miranda, 
he was welcome to leave, and that was all there was to it. And he 
knew j>erfectly well that tliere was not the least likelihood of Sarkar- 
babu's throwing away his job in protest. 

Oh, yes; Sarkar was going to be dead easy to oeal with. He was 
the typical babu; grinning, servile, grovelling, almost dog-like; he 
was the idea) Indian subordinate, the kind of man who was totally 
incapable of thinking in terms of hitting back— in the last analysis, 
the kind of man on whom the business of the Empire rested. 
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Henry was glad that Sarkar was not a man like Jugal Kishorc, 
capable of being damned awkward over a question of rights* dan- 
gerous. cunning, vindictive; soft and yielding whenever it suited 
him, but equally capable of violent recoil. It was just as well that 
Miss Miranda was superseding Sarkar and not someone like Jugal 
Kishore. You could not put down a man like Jugal Kishore with 
bluster, by telling him to take it or leave it. You needed far bigger 
guns; bigger guns and plenty of ammunition too. Henry was just 
as determined as ever to get rid of Jugal Kishore. but he was aware 
that it was not a process that could be rushed. 

The new labour laws were all on the side of the employee; it was 
difficult to get rid of a permanent employee. But of course there 
were always ways of doing if, and Henry was in no hurry; and 
he certainly did not want to give Jugal Kishore the satisfaction of 
assuming that his complaint to (he police had had (he slightest 
effect on Henry. It was important not to rush things. 

But Henry had already begun his campaign; had already piled 
up a good deal of ammunition. He had gone (hrough the reports 
of all the recent labour demands and was gratified to sec that Jugal 
Kishore figured prominently in eveiy one of them. It w^as Jugal 
Kishore who had organized a committee which called itself the 
Council of Labour, and the names of the members of the Council 
headed Henry’s private ‘black list’. You could not get rid of a man 
for organizing labour, of course; but that was the sort of argument 
you needed to convince Sudden after you had managed to get rid 
of the man. Sudden was sure to back you up all the way through 
if you convinced him that the real reason for your getting rid of an 
old employee was that he was a Bolshy. For the actual, official 
reason of dismissal, he would have to wait until the next diunken 
brawl amongst the coolies or some kind of rumpus in which Jugal 
Kishore figured, however indirectly. Then he w'ould be able to 
make a proper case against him. It was just a question of waiting 
until the cards fell into the right order. 

Since Henry’s return from the Chinnar Week, Jugal Kishore had 
carried out his duties with excessive diligence and docility, and for 
a time Henry had wondered if his subordinate had any inkling 
that the manager was gunning for him. Henry himself had be- 
haved as though nothing had happened; as though he were totally 
unaware of the complaint that Jugal Kishore had lodged with the 
police in Tinapur, He was, therefore, all the more surprised when. 
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one evening, his head boy came and told him (hat jugal Kishore- 
babu want^ to see him. 

Tell him to come to the office, to-morrow.' 

'He says he wishes to see sahib on some private matter.’ 

It was one of the Brindian Company’s unwritten rules that any 
of the supervisors or higher servants of the company who wished 
to see their manager at his bungalow on any private business could 
do so between seven and eight in the evening. Henry now realized 
that it would look pointed if he were to send Jugal Kishore away 
without seeing him. 

Tell him to wait in the verandah/ said Henry. 

He took a long lime before going out, thinking out in advance 
what he was going to say if jugal Kishore brought up the subject 
of the complaint to the police. He decided not to say anything about 
it himself. 

When he tame out into the verandah, Henry noticed that jugal 
Kishore was not alone, he had his nici e with him. Damned odd that 
his head-boy had not said anything about her being there, Henry 
thought. It was almost certain that jugal Kishore had biibed him 
not to say anything about her. Or was it that he was just being dis- 
creet?-- having been used to escorting good-looking Indian women 
to the manager’s bungalow during Wallach's time. 

'Good evening, sir/ said Jugal Kishoie, folding his hands with 
excessive servility, and keeping them folded. He was wearing a 
fhick, rumpled grey-flannel suit and a brown pill-box cap. He had 
always worn the same kind of clothes since Henry had first seen 
him, five years earlier. 'Say "Good Evening" to Winton sahib, 
Gauri.’ he said to his nieie, 

'Good evening, sir,’ said his niece in a precise, high-school-trained 
accent, folding her hands. 

So that was her name Gauri. She h id obviously dressed with 
care, in a speckled green silk sari and a red-and-green choli to go 
with il. In her hair vv as a thick chain of yellow flow ers. Henry again 
caught himself wondering how anyone so exceptionally good- 
looking could be related to a man as ugly as Jugal Kishore. What 
kind of niece was she?— or was she no relation at alP One could 
never tell in India. If there were dozens of degrees of marriage, how 
many kinds of female relations? 

'Good evening,’ said Heniy stiffly. 'And what can I do for you, 
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Jugal Kishore?' He kept standing himself so that he should not 
have to invite them to sit dow n. 

‘This is my niece Gauri/ said Jugal Kishoie, simpering. His teeth 
were stained black with the juice of paan and tobacco. 

T once caught her stealing tea leaf/ remarked Henry. 

Toung people are always getting into mischief, sahib/ replied 
Jugal Kishore, touching his forehead with his still-folded hands. 
‘Sahib was too kind in letting her take the bag away; too kind/ 
and Jugal Kishore gave a laugh, sly and meaningful. 

Not a word of apology about his completely lake complaint to 
the police: so Jugal Kishore had not come to say he was sorry. What 
did he want? 

'I hope the thieving has stopped/ said Henry. 

‘Sahib IS veiy kind/ answered Jugal Kishore. 'Gaun wanted to 
say sorry. Say “I am sorry" to the sahib* Gaun/ he said to his niece. 

‘I am very sorry/ said Gann wnth a faint smile on her face. 

‘Well, don’t do it again,’ said Henry sternly. 'Nothing else, is 
theie?’ 

'Yes, sahib/ Jugal Kishore said. *My mere his read up to the 
seventh book in Hindi and five books ui I nglish. 1 understand there 
IS a vacancy toi an assi^^tant teacher in the school heie. 

‘I don’t think your niece is suitable' Henry cut in curtly, 

'She IS fully qualified, salnb. Garni got hoi education in the Tina- 
pur nihvay colons high school and she has passed 

'I'm sorry but the jc.b is already filled ’ 

'Gaun is much better qualified i!un loco-babii Miranda ‘s 
daughter, sahib/ said Jugal Kishore. ‘She can sj>eak and write Eng- 
hsh much beinr, and Hindi is her mother tongue. It is in Hindi 
th.a she will h i\e to umcIi m the gaideii <thool ' 

She should hive applied iMrher said Henry weakly, feeling 
leallv iintatcd that Jugal Kishoie liad aliearly found out about his 
having offered the )ob to Rubv Miranda 1; i* no use coming here 
after the job »s failed ' 

'No one knew*^ anythmg about the job sahib, besides, an unquah- 
fied teacher can be lemoser! at anv tune ’ Jugal Kishoie pointed out 

'Sinceyouseemto know the regulations so well/ answered Hemy, 
'there's no u^e niy telling you that the oiarden school is entirely my 
own business, not the company’s; and any appomtiiient at a hun- 
dred rupees a month is entirely withm my powers. I don’t even have 
to refer to head office ' 
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'My niece will be content to work as assistant teacher; at sixty 
rupees a month. She would not be superseding Sarkar-babu/ said 
fugal Kishore very humbly, once again touching his forehead with 
his folded hands. 

'I'm afraid it 's not possible, Jugal Kishore/ 

'Has the sahib anything else in mind?' 

‘No, nothing.’ 

‘Was there some other kind of . . . cr, service sahib was expecting 
from Miranda’s daughter . . . like Wallach sahib . . * 

‘I have discussed the subject quite enough, Jugal Kishoie/ said 
Henry, reminding himself that he must keep cool. 

'I only wanted to say that if there was some such service, my 
niece would be quite willing to . . / 

‘I have nothing more to ay / said Henry. 

‘Is not my niece as beautiful as Miss Miranda?' asked Jugal 
Kishore, unfolding his hands for the first time, and pointing a 
finger at Gauri, who had pulled the end of her sari over her face. 

‘I’m sorry, but I can’t take her on/ said Henry with finality, but 
still with surprising evenness. 

‘Why not?’ asked jugal Kishore in .i trembling voke. 'Why not? 
Is she not as beautiful as the Miranda girl? loc^k! Look/ and he 
leached out and pulled Gann’s sari awa\ from her head and 
shoulders. Look!’ and he tugged viciously at the knot of her choli, 
laying bare her full, firm breasts, startlingly white against the olive 
an of her face and arms,. 

‘The question of looks has nothing to do with it ’ 

‘And is she not better qualified?* 

*1 dare say she ’s.’ 

■'Fhen why not? Betause she hapj^eus to be an Indian? -pure 
Indian?' 

At last Jugal Kishore had asked the q\estion Henry had been 
ailing foi. He said, stiil \ciy toldiy. sliil without raising his voice, 
'Because she's a thief, because I do not wish to employ anyone m 
my sihool who is personally known ro me to l>e a thief/ 

T think sahib is making a mistake/ s.nd jugal Kishoie; but Henry 
knew that he had made his point, and the other wilted almost 
visibly, his confidence suddenly drained away. Gann turned her 
face away as though she had bwi slap;>ed, and began lo sob 
violently. 

Take her away,' ordered Henry, raising his voice at last. He 
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turned on his heels and walked to the doorway where he stopped 
and shouted, ‘A thief!’ 

As the day of Ruby Miranda's arrival approached, Henry’s anti- 
cipation mounted. He found it difficult to keep his thoughts away 
from her. He would picture her coming to his office every now and^ 
then, at first primly, but afterwards with increasingly easy famili- 
arity. He began to long for her, looking forward to the nearness of 
a woman, to talk and byplay vaguely connected with sex; the 
meaningful half-smile, the knowing glance, the naughty word, deli- 
berately slipped in, the easy blush. He could picture her coming 
into his bungalow in the evenings, ultimately setting up a beautiful 
dual relationship like that of a fictional French mistress: the per- 
fect, efficient schoolmistress during office hours, the deliciously 
wanton companion of non-duty hours. 

And in spite of himself Henry began to count the days to her 
arrival; as he toic off the date on his desk calendar, the thought 
never failed to cioss his mind that it vvas one dav less to wait for 
her. 

Only three moic days vseie left when the tea lorry brought over 
a telegram fiom (he post office three miles away in the valley, and 
at first Henry could think only that it had something to do with 
Ruby Miiand^^ s arrival. Had she suddenly decided not to take on 
the job? 

It was a telegram from the district commissioner, Barloe, and it 
told him that the onc-tusked rogue had shown up again. The 
elephant had trampled down a rice field and destioycd a whole 
row of scarecrows in the vicinity of kairihing. Lamlung, of all 
places; Cockburn’s garden. 

‘Send for Kistulal,’ said Henry to the head boy waiting behind 
his chair, ‘Kistulal the shikari.’ For the first time in two w^ks 
Ruby Miranda had gone completely out of his thoughts as they 
turned swiftly to the famed onc-tusked rogue, the elephant he, 
Henry Winton, was going lo hunt and kill. lie was embarking on 
a heady, exhilarating adventiue such as comes to a hunter but once 
in a lifetime. 

One of the reasons the one-lusked rogue was still alive was that 
it had become something of a god — Ganesha, their elephant-god 
also had only one tusk. Tlie villagers in the tea district were getting 
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increasingly reluctant to report the animal's whereabouts. But 
when it made a kill they could not keep its presence a secret be- 
cause of the police inquiry that followed such a death. In the 
ordinary way, the tea district farmers offered prayers and gifts to 
propitiate the one-tusker — and each hoped that his offerings would 
keep it away from his own fields. 

Everyone in the tea district had heard of the one-tusked rogue; 
of how clever and diabolically cunning it was, how revengeful, and 
yet how kind, considerate, even magnanimous. Legends grow more 
vigorously upon Indian soil than almost anywhere else in the 
woild. Smothered as they were, in the mumbo-jumbo of native lore, 
Henry Wmton had always found it difficult to dig down to the 
truth of the elephant's doings. He had gone about it systematically, 
closely questioning anyone >\ho had come directly into contact 
with the animal, but it had always been difficult to get them to 
talk; everyone seemed to tear the vengeance of the elephant-god. 

Everyone, except Kistulal the shikari. Kistulal was a castelcss, 
godless man, an aboriginal, a Bhil or a Gond; and to him, the kill- 
ing of the animals m the jungle not merely a question of earn- 
ing a livelihood, of baksheesh, it was equally a question of pro- 
fessional pride, of skill and courage and teamwork. Above all, it 
was a question of zidd, ot a lifelong feud against wild animals, dat- 
ing from the time when, as a young man, he had been maided by a 
bear. The bear had charged at him quite unprovoked and felled him 
and torn his leg with its four-inch claws, ripping out the flesh in 
shreds as he had lain back feebly kicking at the bear's face. Now, 
he had no pity for the animals of the jungle, no tender feelings of 
any sort; he was a killer, pure and simple, proud of his profession. 
It was his business to track an animal down and to get his hunter 
within range of a shot, and he was unshaVably con\in(ed that no 
one else could track down an animal as well as he, Kistulal, At the 
end of it, all he asked for was a hunter who did not panic and who 
shot straight. An animal of the jungle expertly tracked down and 
cleanly killed was to Kistulal like his pooja to the Vedic brahmin, 
a purely spiritual reward it was something more than the crafts- 
man's pleasure, purely professional, at a neatly executed piece of 
work; and at the same time, it wav a further step in the fulfilment 
of a continuous, lifelong vendetta against ihe dark forces of the 
jungle. 

Kistulal had been a shikari all his conscious life, and understood 
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the jungle better than anyone elsej and he had always been full of 
praise for Henry. 

"Sahib is steady; sahib is as good as Karbeet-saab/ he had said to 
Henry Winton after their last hunt for a black bear m the Pagoda 
valley. That was the fourth year they had hunted together, and 
Henry had experienced the surge of elation that only a big-game 
hunter could feel when told tliat he is as good as Jim Corbett. 

All the same, it was just as well that neither he, Henry Winton. 
nor his shikari, Kistulal, was superstitious; otherwise there would 
have been little chance of their going out to kill an elephant which 
everyone else seemed to be convinced was something of a god. 

What had made the one-tusker a confirmed rogue was, of course, 
an act of human folly. A farmer, waiting up m his field at night 
for pig or deer, had fired a buckshot at him. Henry had had a talk 
with that farmer, and he could visualize the man, standing help- 
lessly in the open field flooded in moonlight, looking at the immense 
grey bulk of the elephant trampling down his almost ripe crop of 
rice. He had raised his muzzle-loader and fired, almost without 
realizing what he was doing, more m desperation and angci than 
with any positive intention of killing the elephant. 

Elephants cannot turn their heads much. The one-tusker had 
turned its whole body, slowly and deliberately, like a field-gun 
being aimed, and then it had trumpeted loudly and charged. The 
farmer had turned and fled, dropping his useless gun. 

Then I slipped in the mud and fell dovm,' the man had told 
Henry, 'fell down in the tall, w aist-high rice.* 

The elephant had stopped dead m its tracks, its enormous trunk 
wriggling up and down like a snake, trying to scent where its 
attacker had suddenly vanished. And then it had seen a scarecrow 
standing a few yards aw^ay from w^here the farmer had fallen, and 
had rushed at it, felling it with a blow of its trunk. It had gone at 
it again and again, trampling it in the mud with its feet and trunk 
and stabbing at il vit lously with its single tusk. Its career as a rogue 
had begun from that day. Whenever it came upon a figure it 
attacked, making no distinction between scarecrows or men and 
women. 

That had been two years ago. It had killed three men and one 
woman up to now and had destroyed scores of scarecrows. 

‘He is an incarnation of Ganesha, the elephant-god,* many a 
villager had told Henry in all seriousness. ‘The great God Ganesha 
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too has only one tusk. He will kill many men and women; no 
one will kill him, ever/ 

There was absolutely no question of appealing to their reason. 
If you pointed out that if the beast were really something of a god, 
it would not go about killing innocent farmers and destroying 
their crops, they would tell you that its victims were sure to have 
committed some unforgivable sins during their previous lives and 
were being punished in this one. 

That was the sort of thing you were constantly coming up 
against, and it was almost impossible to expect much co-operation 
from the semi-aboriginal villagers of the tea district when they 
kiiew^ that you weie out to kill the one- tusker; they had no wish to 
[larriripate in an open war against a revengeful temperamental 
God. It was the sort of inconsistency you could not remove with 
common sense. The Indian people had been given the fullest possible 
measure of self-rule, with their own minisfers in the provinces. But 
their politicians, not content with that, were forever rlaiTK>uring 
for more and more power; they wanted the British to quit the 
roiintiy altogether. It was only a political stunt, of course, for even 
the Indian leadeis could not have been serious about such a demand. 
The very thought of what would happen to the country if the 
British ever took it into their heads to jint enough to make 
you shudder. 

'Kistulal has come, sahib,' hi<^' bead boy came to tell Henry; and 
there, right behind him, w^as Kistulal himself, black and diminutive, 
grinning as ever and full of bounce. It was good to see Kistulal, the 
professional hunter, a link w'»th the all-male, hairy-chested world 
of big-game hunting. 

*We shall be starting early in the morning,’ said Henry, 'first 
thing in the morning, so that we get lamlung before dark/ 

'As early as you like, sahib; as early sahib can wake up,* said 
Kistulal, squatting down near the fire uninvited, bringing wnth 
him a whiff of the atmosphere of the hunting camps; of early rising 
and smoking fires and the damp smells of the jungle, and also the 
anticipation and the fear. 

‘It IS a very cold evening, sahib,* pronounced Kistulal, and he 
blew on his hands and shook his shoulders as though he were 
shivering with the cold. 

It was the camp-fire aimospheie all right, right in Henry 
Winton's sitting room, for that was KistiilaTs way of demanding a 
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drink. A shikari had certain privileges, and even the servants were 
aware of them, for the house boy was sliU hovering in the room. 

'Bring Kistiilal a rum and pani/ Henry ordered, 'a stiff rum and 
pani/ 

'Not too much pani, ohe/ Kistulal said to the boy, grinning. 

They set out as planned, at track of dawn the next morning. It 
was nme days before Henrj^ returaed to Silent Hill, By that time, 
Ruby Miranda had already been there for nearly a week. 
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11 

Kistulal was always grinning 

r H I Y had driven do\\n from Silent Hill, Henry and his shilcan, 
starting at dawn as planned Fven it was late in the evening 
when they got into lainlung 

rockburn had a hot bath and a meal waiting. 'Change into your 
pyjamas ' he said to Heim^ 'We'll eat in front oi the fitting-room 
hre in ou» dressoig gos^ ns ’ 

It was a good dinner that Coi kburn had laid on, and he had even 
opened a bottle of Moselle although Henry knew that he did not 
much care for wine himself Tm a mm and whisky man^ Cock- 
bum always sud Ir was nice of ( ockburn to have brought out a 
bottle of wine hetanse he was coming, Henry thought 

So in the end ii wts the elephant god that broaizbl >ou to lam- 
lung,’ Cockburn remarked 
Vm very glad he did, sir, reail) glad ’ 

’Well, hero’s wisfung you ail the luH Cockburn said, raising 
his glass high. ‘Here’s lo voiit elephant ’ 

Hert's lo ihe elephant^ 

You’ll he wanting to start fnilv early to-moirow, 1 expect/ said 
( ockburn ‘Tell the herd bo^ tunc you would like votir bed- 

tea Order whuevet sou want ’ 

Thanks ’ 

'I expert yuu'ie li! organi7eo wiu ^ No point in offering to 
lend you ms rifle 1 hast a five hur Ired express here, double 
barrelled/ 

*No, thanks. 1 ’u^ using ms loiu-sixty-five, double barrelled too, by 
Roland luck You kiuAv how one gets attached lo a weapon/ 

Must be qiuh" a gun much more >tMkme power than a 6\c 
hundred ’ 

*Oh, rather, te>nfi( wallop ‘ 

'How are you ofl; for ammunition?' 

'Very well* a whole box. Twenty cartridges/ 

'That ought to lake care of a whole herd of elephants, with 
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you doing the shooting. Does your man cany a bandook too?* 

‘Who — Kistulal? Lord, no! His business is to do the track- 
ing. . . ; 

‘Your business to shoot, what?' 

‘That's right.' 

'I don't suppose you'd want iMic of my men to go with you?’ 

'No, thank you,' said Henry politely. ‘We are, sort of, used to 
each othei's W’ays, you know, don’t want to have to look after a 
thud man.' 

i quite agree.’ 

‘I expect you'll want to turn in eaily,’ Cockburn had remarked 
soon after dinner. ‘Don't foiget to tell the head boy what you 
want.' 

They set out at ciack ot dawn, the hunter and his guide: a team, 
like a tank-diiver and his gunner, fully rehearsed in their separate 
loles, with the lullest confidence in each othei’s skill, each wholly 
dependent on the orhci They did not follow the elephant's tracks 
fur long, blit only to deternune the diiection it was heading ioi. 
The track wms already user a day old and there was no point m 
following It in the hope of uininng into the elephant. They weie 
both seasoned hunters and wwe sticking to the plan of act.on 
formed back at Silent Hill. Actually, it was Kistulal’s plan. 

‘We will deternune the direc tion he has gone in Just/Kistulal had 
said, 'then we will luake t lacks foi the nearest ncc-field iii that 
diiection and hope that he (urns up there in the aiternoon.’ 

'Ill the afternoon^ What do vse do if he doc^sn't turn np betoie 
the night^' 

’Oh, he’ll come liefoie sundcwMi all right. I’m prepared to bet on 
It. You (Ion t know how' I have studied this elephant.’ 

‘I exjiecr you have,’ answeied Heujy ‘I’ll leave it all to you ' 

'Of course, that would mean t iking him on in the open field We 
two Will stand close together just like a pair of ^caiecrows; not 
moving until he charges ’ 

‘Oh, yes-^' 

Then sahib shoots and I w at* h ' 

'If you can stop gnnnuig ’ 

At that, Kistulal's grin had become wider than evei. showing 
his even, strong, white teeth m his face made of black rubber. 

‘Sahib will have to shoot very taictully, get both shots in just 
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when he begins his charge, so that two more are ready when he gets 
really close — just in case of emergency/ 

‘rU drop him before he reaches us; there won't be an emergency/ 
Henry had assured him* Til place my shots carefully/ 

*Oh, Tm not worried. But it is a dangerous business^ shooting a 
rogue elephant the way we mean to shoot him; charging at you 
when you are right out in the open. Even if you are a very good 
shot, you want to run away. But sahib can snoot steady, I know 
that, and place bis bullets exactly where he wants them. And I 
I now sahib will not run away.' 

The sahib will do his part of the job all right, just you sec that 
you do yours/ said Henry. 

When, late in the afteinoon. they wcie standing in the paddy 
field they had selected, at least six miles away from the Lam- 
lung tea estate, waiting for the elephant to show up, Kistulal was 
once again grinning. Henry had shot a fair amount of Indian big 
game, niduding, of course, wild elephant, but he had never waited 
for an elephant right out in an open field and in broad daylight, 
oflering himself as a target to be attacked, and then expecting to 
shoot the animal down while it charged. In the jungle, there was 
always a bush or a tree stump or an anthill to hide behind. It had 
never been like this before, fully exposed and vulnerable. He felt 
naked and nervous and unaccountably hungry, and he had to fight 
down a tendency to yawn. 

And then he happened to look at Kistulal, black and small and 
wiry, standing dose behind i. u, scanning the edges of the field 
with his cold, black, <^niper's eyes, totally unanned but cool and 
completely at ease, and still with a trace of that idiotic grin on his 
face. And even as Henry was looking at h^istulal, frail and wizened 
and baiefoot. he noticed i change come ovei his face: the faint 
grin faded out. 

That w^as how Henry Wiriton had become aware that the one- 
tusker had already come into their field. 

For a long time, over the hammering of his heart, Henry con- 
tinued to hear the rhythmic rustle of the elephant's pads swishing 
through the standing rice and .squelching the mud. It was late 
in the afternoon, and the weak, winter sun had already touched 
the hill-tops in the west. The elephant came unhesitatingly, cutting 
across the field about a hundred and fifty yards in front of them, 
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huge and grey, its single tusk shining like copper m the sunlight 
and gning it a lop sided look It walked as though it were heading 
a ceremonial piocession, purposeful and unhurried, looking exactly 
as Henry had e\ pet ted it to look, vaguely like a god. Only when it 
had come diicctly in fiont of them dul it halt but it was still too 
far assay foi a shot. Foi a fev seconds, it ssriggled the end of its 
tniuk, obs lOllsi^ ti\ me; to locate the human scent, and slowly, pon- 
deioiisK tinntd Jt'i bod\, sc thug its head in their diiection. It 
pan ed lo' a few seconds iiioic, as though making doubly sure of 
(ts aun Ihen it liftecl its tiunk, spicud out us cais ind c barged 
Tint was the list detail Henry *emeinbcred with tlaiitv, the rest 
was a confused funm.eiued [dm uihismcmoiv 

He Kiminbeitd i hn nfle aimmg just at the not cd the 

uplifted tnmk, foi that w as w he«c the lint bciw/ en the eyes would 
be aijd ihtii pu^-siiia (Ilf oh so Mtumthlv, redi/mg that he 

w >s ntivous no biujei Unt tool md delibciate and dojiisi cveuy 
thme light ui(! tlicii liv .im^thi (oUI loathlv Mnpufihc juinmci 
pm msVad oi ll\ t )' ottln sin IHuunj; ofl 

Then fhei<‘ w is ptnu m ho heut He remembered ^^naichmg at 
the ^eioiuJ n U plc^smg ai’s nu » md )h iimj mother 

dead thek (lie ipmK bieifmo ol Uv' ntk and tin two b.g shells 
bciiKg ihrovsij high nU » (It m bv ihcijfcioi niMh.'jism He u‘ 
niemlKied loichuj widi two mote c uu dges and lomg m cpiik 
succession now ponrblud u the cli pb mt luu !\ iWtnts yards 
aw.U/, and hr inn ^ t\,n o ou di idi\ nataihi cln ks 

Ho icnic ndx red ilu di< k 'be sudtk n icccpt mcc cd tot r!, shatter 
mg doieit, of slioutmg to kiuuld to lun an l at the sme lmu\ 

[ uumg and t^kir to \v hsc)> onl> \.uneiv tonsnoiis tint Kb 
lulal ^onld liOl pm ' | ,s( 

\nd he lemejubcied Kistiilil\ ttmfied lieait iMjcJmg sc team he 
woiihljicser foi get that se ream ill In^ hh 
he sto[)|Ud deid m hb tiafks kir(i\ litts \ uds rwa^ and 
wait bed is thonyli s[)ct)l)ound, nnabie to dup his eyes away He 
saw the moment of deith, whem ihc had figmc » f tlie Imiitei was 
fclhd With 1 hsh ol the juiwenful oiling tiimk and stamped into 
the gioimd m i ichliy nuss ol mud and blood lifted high np 
again, now limp and lifeless like a rag doll and smrshed d' wn with 
a puweifiil thud that shook the ground, and then rieitly, methodic^ 

ally stamped into the oo/y earth by those great horny feet 

He had turned and fled running wildly into the )unglc, and 
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then, when he tired and could run no more, slowing into a walk, 
but never stopping, nevci looking bark He must have walked for 
miles and nn!c\ after that, through the darkening, smothering 
nmgie, heading for (he bare patch on the opposite hill side which he 
knew must be the I amlung lea estate He was numbed and bruised 
and bleeding bnl he was still cairymg his heavy elephant gun and 
his leather haveisack with the restol (ht taitndges when he reached 
C otkbum's bimgaioM late that nighf. At the back of his mind, the 
evidence oi the rdle ar d tht iiusfinng (lUndges was some how 
tenibl) jm[H'uant Ik remembered leaning the nfle against the hat 
rack in Cuikbuip s veiandah and Oh k bum's enormous blark- 
and tan dog coming out barkuig funoiislv and llien itcogmzmg 
him and lukinir his hands and lace, an<i thfii Cockburn himself, m 
hn red plaid dres^ng j. >wj‘ boiding u[ i lantern 
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12 

Variations on a theme 


‘Don’t even attempt to speak about it/ said Cockburn. ‘Just 
drink that down and relax/ 

Henry Wmton held the glass m both hands and diank. It was 
neat brandy, raw and fierce. It was supposed to give you courage, 
warmth, a feeling of vitality. What Henry wanted ssas lonsolatiou 
and reassurance Brandy was a wonderful substitute. 

From that point onwaid his mind was less bluircd. He remem- 
beied his arrival itself only vaguelv: first rockburn’s Msatian dog 
jumping at him in welcome, and then Cotkhiirn himself in a gaudy 
woollen diessmggown (onung out into the verandah holding up a 
lantern, for, of couise, Lam lung had no clectncir\ . 

‘Christ* You must be cold,* Cockburn had said in a soite full of 
concern, and he had yelled for his hoiiseboys to get a fiie going. 
He had ha If -dragged, half-led Homy into the siiling-iooin and put 
him into a chair and put his own Scotch plaid diessmg-gown round 
his shouldcis. Then he had brought out the boiilc of Inanely and 
poured out a stiff peg. 

'Drink that up and )oiril feed better.’ 

Now that lamps had been lighted and the biandv was doing its 
work, Henry's thought pioccsses began to resume coherence; it w^as 
time to fate some of the cjueslions he had kept suppiessed. 

What wcie the \j1uc^? llc'my kept asking himself. What were 
the obligations of a huntci? Were you responsible for seeing that 
your shikari did not come to any harm through neglect on your 
parti' If he did, wh^t was the letribution? 

Cockburn, without h^s diessing-gown now, thin and wrinkled 
and grey, was exceedingly understanding, of course, not asking any 
questions at all. He was being the pucka-sahib, cool yet casual. He 
had lit a cigarette and passed it to Henry and then lit one for him- 
self. The fire w^as going nicely now, and the Alsatian liad got over 
Ins first burst of welcome Soon, very soon, Heniy knew he would 
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have to tell eveiythiag; to put his nightmare into words. He wished 
he could stop the shivering of his shoulders. 

Cockburn was standing before him with another glass in his 
hands. 'This is even better/ he said. Tt's a hot grog. Just sip it 
slowly.’ 

Henry took the glass in his hand and sipped. It tasted of brandy 
and lune-juice and honey and cinnamon, and it was steaming hot. 
It was good, strong stuff; hot grog was bloody good. 

‘Bloody good!' said Henry. 'Thanks.' That was the first thine he 
had said that night when he had come, winded and dishevelled, 
wet, mud-spattered, numbed with cold and fear, back from his hunt 
for the one-tusker. 

'Kistulal is dead,’ Henry told Cockburn. 

‘Oh, ray God!’ said Cockburn. T thought something like that 
had happened. But please don’t try to think about it. You don’t 
have to tell me, unless you want to.’ 

‘Dead,’ said Henry very flatly. 'Killed by the elephant^god; the 
blasted elephant-god.^ 

They were fresh cartridges,’ he kept telling Cockburn. 'Ab- 
solutely fresh, I ordered the box from Gungaram’s only a few weeks 
ago - 1 didn't need to test thcai.’ 

‘Of couise not,’ Cockburn assured him. 1 don’t think anyone 
would —not flora a fresh box.’ 

There were the formalities. The police had to be informed, and 
the body cremated after the police had finished their investigations. 
Co( kbiini had taken charge of all that; Cockburn who now repre- 
sented the cool centre of a ^ oild in turmoil, the personification of 
a quiet, almost wordless efficiency. 

Henry had gone to bed after the hot grog, and, though he did 
not sleep a wink, in the morning, after a shave and a scalding hot 
bath, he felt much better. 

T’ve ordered breakfast/ said Cockburn. Tggs and bacon and 
coffee. You must try and eat. Would you like some rum in the 
coffee?’ 

'No thanks.' 

Henry ate hungrily and drank three cups of coffee, strong, sweet, 
and thick with cream. The ridiculou thought crossed his mind 
that Sudden did not approve of any of his managers’ drinking 
coffee for bieakfast; and then he wondered what Sudden would 
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have to say about Kistulal's death. After breakfast they went and 
sat m the gla7ed verandah overlooking the valley and lit their 
pipes. 

‘How d 'you feci now r'* asked Corkburn. 

‘Much better, thank you, I)ht tned, terubJy tired/ 

‘D'you know* you must have been walking for over six hours 
last night must base covered .u least fifteen miles.’ 

■ft seemed much mou\ It seemed ne\or ending.' 

‘No vvondei >or. were tued c>u(. Actually the iice field you are 
talking about is nol m<ue thin fnc miles fiom heu welh six at (he 
most, and there is a perfecilv g('od bndlepath all the way As a 
matter of lict, ir\ m\ fasouitie snipe shooting spot.‘ 

‘I nc\ei stiiuk the path, ^aul liem\. 'll was |ungie all tlm tune, 
thorn inostlv*’ 

'I’ve sent a man to collect those cartudges of )cniis, ( ockbuni 
^aid. 

‘Cai nidges? 

' The <M]es cy^i ted w lieu \«ai *'* huded Onlv twc\ \ ou said/ 

*Ves, cmK two ' 

The other iwo. the<‘iU^ \o»i 5 >a(!c<l ag Jiti vc>ewili ,ii tliej’f!^ 
vv hen \{>n heie. wih hie dint'' m the ( ips 

‘Why lia\c you sern somcvuie lo bnng b.iT ihe (artndgt^' 

‘Yon set wlici ihi joluc there 1 wiaiid mu K la^her ^hi*v 
didn’t find an\ c.UMldJe^ (hen*. 

‘Whs ou earth 

‘Just in I ase/ ( oi kbuin said pet u» (.oe >ou !u\e to You 
know, Heins , ^oii might have lo al*ci \om stoi \ slighily ’ 

Henr\ looked at ( ockbinn with su)pns»" and a (oikIi of anger. 
C u(kbuin\ ‘harp i hi '.elk d lacr held an .mix unis look, and the eyes 
had the Mig' 4 C>tion ot a smile he looked wholly siurere 
‘Ahci But n s the n uiii' 

‘I know It is>’ said (AHkhuin. his fate break mg imo liaicl. pleasant 
creases 'Cif couiNe no one would doubt a word trf wh.u vuii have 
said. But I have h<\u thinking about it. 1 lalluu think we shall 
have to make up a shghtiv diflerent slotv see what 1 meaiH’ 
'Why'^' 

‘Well. It W'on’i do von a bit of good as a hunter, and i( won’t 
do you any gcK)d as a man a career man. They'll always say 
damaging things; they’ll even say you got scared at the last moment 
and ran away. Even the most sympathetic will always say that you 
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were careless in not testing your cartridges before you went out 
shooting an elephant; a known rogue — a kiUcr. They'll say it is 

haidly hkely that you didn't ' 

‘But God’s teeth’ They ^^ere a fresh lot; no one does/ 

‘I know that» but everyone is supposed to, with cartridges you 
buy out here Who knows how many veats they may have been 
lying in the shop? I know that in practice no one does, 1 never 
have myscH. Luckily, it’s not as though you* hammer pins were 
weak or anything no iaidt with the iifie itself, I mean/ 
‘Noneatall, youcan thecl* up/ 

1 did ’ answeted Cockbuni blandly. Theie's nothing the matter 
with the rjtle. T he two cartridges in it had bee n paru hed with quite 
a bit of force Besides, the pins make a clean pare tine in t^ak wood, 
and they have to l^e pie y strong to do iha( It vsas the cartridges 
di right/ 

1 can't be hlaipen! ha do i c ntrulge^^ il a like Guiigaiam s 
me ipieood < irtjiijcs' 

‘No onc'^ bkunmg you I'caiv iirai that in mau! Our mam con- 
cMM now should be {(• ucai. up as iiujh ihc mess as po'^sible It 
is really mure i <ju^stiun ef v it oi lace sivjrip 

Oaninnt 1 duln’f kill rlu niio said Uc'm\ angnly. 

No OIK 1 , s.^vHig you (i«d ^lul ytt »*• not as siiiiple as ail that. 
They will always siy Wiiuun sahib nihr I tu sh(K»t the elephant- 
god, Winton sal ?i) iskfcl Kistulal 'o go lainiing with him and 
show him (he elephant I hey h ^a> that Kistulal did his job; 
^ mion salnb didii t ' 

But It s true vunugh my ’ od > i ut' It hints like hell to 
luce to ow 11 up Ki if of ( nnse. mn n h tuntiis to be the truth. The 
giinnmg Maek btist.nd did ins job hr^unifnllv. I didn’t/ 

*lt will km yoin lei^ui iii ni as a big ga le hunter 
Idon’tgiv^ i duiin ' s.iuf Ih'ni \ debatoic. 

Yon do (are llci )v ) n) have all your Ide to spend in this 
' ountrv m the tea district You i an i if] old uc t to < arr/ 

'lell me how anyone anyone at ail can blame me tf my 
shikari dud as the usult ot an u cidenf 

It IS not all that nukli of an accidejit 'cilly: when you go out 
looking for a kill'=‘i elephant ycai alnio'^t go looking foi accidents, 
and you take ail ; lecautions to see that th s don’t happen There's 
such a thing as rite hunu r’v rcsponsibiJuy you know to look after 
his shiluri/ 
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don’t care if I never go hunting again; in fact, I don’t want to 
ever.’ 

That’ll only make things worse. Then they’ll say you really did 
funk. Also there’s that promise of yours to kill the one-tusker. 
Besides . . 

‘Besides what?’ 

‘Well let’s face it, Henry, will finish your career as a planter. 
You’ll end your days in a backwater garden, off the ladder 
altogether, unless they can get iid of you earlier. Sudden will never 
forgive you for has mg let down the side in the eyes of his powerful 
friends in the Government; perhaps the Governor himself. Barloe’s 
pitch with his minister will be queerjed more than e/er; the Indian 
ministei-s will laugh their heads off; and the villagers will whispci 
behind your back, pointing a finger at you. They tan understand 
incivility' indeed they almost expect it fiom the iiiling class. But 
never cowaidue- forgive the word uinning away m the fate of 
danger.’ 

‘It’s certainly a frightening thought/ admitted Heniy. 

‘The way we handle this . , . this incident now will make all tlu* 
difference between suttess and failure. It vou’ie detei mined to make 
a go of your career heie, you cannot afford to be tied down to a 
suburban conscience.’ 

No, Henry reflet led. Iheie was no loom m India tor sahibs who 
failed, that was the ovei-iiding truth; they were despised even more 
by their own class than by ihc Indians, hailure was unthinkable; it 
was the abyss, dark and bottomless. Die slackening of the moral 
fibre, on the other hand, w^as something that his system was getting 
used to, 

‘And tlicie's the press. My God, you don’t know the Indian 
piess^’ Cockbum was saying. Tf they get a sahib in their mangle, 
particuLiily when it concerns something we ouiselves piofess to do 
better than the Indians . . . The politnal capital the Gandhis and 
Nehrus will make this soi t of thing. . 

‘I didn’t know that a shooting accident could tontcivably ItMd 
to an) thing political.’ 

'In India, eveiything that concerns a sahib is political, damn it. 
Idis very piesence is the basis of all their politic al agitation/ 

You know,’ said Hcniy, ‘you’ie talking exactly like Sir Jeffrey 
Dait; as though in a moment you’ll be talking about the side.’ 

Cockbuin’s face oiue again broke into a pleasant smile. ‘There is 
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a Hindi proverb which savs that when you have to live in the water, 
you cannot carry on a feud with the fishes. You're a planter; you 
have to live by Sudden's values. After all's said and done, there's 
no denying Sudden knows what makes the Empire tick better than 
any of us. He may be a pompous fool, but in many ways he re- 
presents the Bntish Empire even more than the Viceroy himself.' 

'And you think there's sufficient ground m . . . m whatever has 
happened, for Sudden to feel let down?' 

'Oh yes. You as a career man cannot afford to exjiose yourself to 
any such damaging scandal; to lose face with the Indians is your 
death warrant.’ 

‘D'you mean to say 1 shouldn’t even tell Sudden about it^‘ 

‘Sudden least of all He lives by a set of values fai more ngid than 
any one elsc's. It you' e a career man you cannot afford to take 
chances— Ah. here's the man I sent to look for those damned 
cartridges.’ 

Theie was only one, sahib/ ^aul ihe man, produiing at cigar- 
si/ed brass shell from his pocket 

Thcie were two, damn vou' txdainiedCockbinn sharply. 'What 
hapi>ened to the other onc.'^’ 

‘I looked for a long tunc, sahib, it must have got biuied in the 
mud. There was ankle deep mud »n the field/ 

That’s light/ said Henn 'I suppose anything as hcas) as that 
cartridge dioppmg into the mud would get instantly buned.' 

‘Oh, all right/ said Cockburn, still looking doubtful He took the 
caitridge to the window and examined it carefully. ‘Just as I said,’ 
he remarked, turning to lleniy ‘The hammer pin’s punched 
quite a hole in the cap, see'" iio, theie's nothing wrong with your 
foui-sixty-fise.’ 

‘It was all due to the bloodv < aitiidges ' said Heniy. ‘Bntish made 
caitiidges too 

'The weathei in this (oiintiy can play havoc with caitndges/ 
(.ockbiirii said He went into his office room and came out flutter- 
ing a hvc-rupee note. He handeil it to the coolie. The man salaamed 
politely, but Herny noiicccl (har he did not smile as Indian coolies 
always did in token ot saying Thank you’. \nd then Heniy 
realized with a sudden catch that the man had just seen the 
mangled mess of llesh and blood and boHs lying in a rice field — 
the lemams of his shikari. 
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‘What do you think I should say?' Henry asked Cockbum later 
that day* ‘Wnat story should I tell?' 

Tou wfien't there/ said Cockburn flatly* ‘We can't have you 
round when the man was killed.' 

‘Where else could I have been^' 

‘Here, on the hogsbark let's dia\\ up a sketch of the ncc fleld 
and the surioundings You ^ert up on this lull, close to the bridle- 
path That's ho\\ far )ou two had gone trailing aftei the elephant* 
You weie let's sec, two huudied yauls away from the edge of the 
field, and )ou had sent this man Kistulal to sj.e d the tracks led 
into rlu held W'ait K was Kistuhl who had told you to wait 
whejc \ou weie so that he could go and find out whither the tracks 
led mio the hcltl That would be much better Clear so far^* 

‘\es 

'Kistulal w IS (lO’siiig the held, see, and the elephant must have 
been in the juivdc on the other side. He saw the shikau fiist com 
mg out into the open, chaiged caught him and killed him ’ 

‘Very uniikclv with a inni like Kistulal, he would have seen the 
elephant fust the unn had the cyc-s ot a hawk 

‘Neve*- iniml about (hat \c got to kotp this simple and fool 
proof "iou heud the sciejiu ol couisc and then you ran towards 
the nre field let s say it took you two iiiumtf's to get there a few 
seconds more o less B> the tuuc you got there, the elephant had 
already finished He was goiinr iway iway from you no, no 
ross your tiout that would he better He was going awav across 
your fiont and vou saw hnn jus^ as he was about to disappear into 
the forest let's see about how fji would that bt^ Say two hun 
died yaids^ 

Then why didn’t I file u luni'^ 

'\oudid said C ockhurn 
Tdid^ 

Oh, )cs, who s gome to say you dnln You fired both bariels 
just as he was petting awav even at thrl extreme range, and you 
feel certain yon got him in the *^id( with at hast one of your shots 
thit would he the left suit 
'So 1 did wouud hmi'^' 

Yes \cs, you got him with at least one of the bariels That 
should give Rarloc his tdktiig point and keep Sudden happy 
Wirucm'^ shikan had gone off to see where the (rail led to/ thcyTl 
say 'and if it liadnT been foi the stupidity of his shikan, Winton 
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could Cfisily have bagged the rogue that day/ As it was, you only 
wounded him, but until he shows up again, perhaps months from 
now, they can go on nursing the hope that your shot actually killed 
him. You can depend on the natives not to talk about his move- 
ments until he actually makes another kill - they won't squeal on 
their elephant-god/ 

Then why didn’t T tollow him up and finish him off?’ 

‘With the shikan lying dead there? Of course not’ That would 
have been quite out of cliaracter inhuman, absolutely. You had 
\o come back hire to report his death, and you missed the way 
coming back in the dark/ 

T’ni sldl not sure all this is really ne(essar)^' said Henry. 

'It's necessaiy only it \ou w int to male a careei in this country; 
otherwise it doesn’t m«ttci. And ir*s not as though it is going to 
hurt anyone. But of course it's up to you to decide ’ 

Henry Winfon diew in his breath. ‘T suppose it sounds all right; 
all perfectly plausible I mean except that bit about my wound- 
ing the elephant/ 

That’s a most important bit’ snd Cockbnrn 'Most important 
Who cl vou think is goin^^ to prose hf' wasn’t wounded^ Only aftci 
someone has gone and bagged him (an they go countinu the bullet 
holes on him. fliat's a vor\ ghauts prosper at best, from what I 
lan see, and anvway, let's hup< that that someone is you, Henry/ 
'Yon mean go after him ag nn^ C hnst” 

That's light. In fact you pist ha\e to. Everyoiip. Sudden and 
everyone, will think you aie no end of a sport for keeping after the 
elephant after this iiuidi it. -^nd i^ you do happen to bag him, why, 
you will have avenged Kntulai s death ’ 

There's that, of coiirK' But wdi the police flay up, d'you 
think?’ 

'As fai as they no luiiuintcl rtifre won’t even be inmh of an 
nivcstigaiioii. they will out hive to ucept your itport It’s not as 
though there would be a rornplaint made to them, oi an) thing like 
that It's only when dine is a (oni[dauu lodged wuh the police that 
they have to go lound making mquines 

They won't stumble on the cartiidge, will they^ 

'I shouldn't woriv, no one (an find what Damdoo has failed to 
find. . . / 

'And what about him? Won't he go shooting his mouth? Can 
he be trusted?' 
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Cockburn laughed. *I can't think of anyone less to be trusted 
than Damdoo; he's almost incapable of telling the truth. 3ut he's 
safe enough with me. He knows he'll have to reckon with me ii he 
goes blabbing, and he won't like that I know too much about him 
for his own good. Besides, he's an ex-convict . . . already done a 
term in prison. No one believt^ an ex-convict. Neat, what?' 

Tes, very neat,' agreed Heniy. 'And thank you very much for 
all you're doing. I expect that's the story I'll have to stick to, for 
my own good. But I must say it makes me feel a worm.* 

'Oh, you’ll get over that,' retorted Cockburn. 'Don't let’s start 
worrying about the rights and wrongs of it; all that matters is that 
you're not hurting anyone by this — this variation.’ 

'Except Kistulal. He would never . . / 

'I know how y6u must feel. Kistulal is dead. Wc must make it up 
to his dependants, somehow.* 

'I say,‘ Henry exclaimed, ‘did anyone hear iiiy shots?’ 

'Nobody has, so far,' said Cockburn with a glint in his pale blue 
eyes. 'But before this evening is over, at least a dozen different 
people will have heard them.' 

Later that evening, they went for a stroll up to the Tista bridge, 
and from the bridge, Cockburn dropped the three unexploded car- 
tridges in the r^aiiiig toirent of the river a hundred feet below. 

Now that he was going through wnth it, Henr)’ (ould not help 
wishing that the fourth unexploJed cartndge had been iound, and 
he could not help mentioning his fear to Cockburn. 'I would have 
felt much less uneasy about it all,’ he said. 

'I shouldn’t worry,' said Cockburn. 'No one is likely to go look- 
ing for the thing.' 
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13 

Never Mind the Brandy 

They had accepted Henry's story of the way Kistulal had met his 
death. Sudden, magnanimous as ever, had congratulated Henry on 
his resolve to go after the rogue if and when it re-appeared. At the 
same time, he had expressed the hope that the one-tusker would not 
trouble them again, 

'Let's hope your shot s finished hun, Henry,' Sudden had said. 
'You know wnat damage a four-sixty-five solid can do — even if 
you have no more than gun-shot him, as you say, at two hundred 
yards/ 

And Sudden had been generous Kistulal's dependents. Kistulal 
had left three children and a wife, and at Henry's request Sudden 
had sanctioned a sum o( five hundred rupees to be paid to the widow 
and a hundred rupees to each of the children. Henry himself had 
taken on Pasupati, Kistulal's eldest boy, as a daily-wage ccxdie at 
Silent Hill so that the family should have somewhere to live. 

At the end of a week, when Lleiiry had returned to Silent Hill, 
nothing was different. He was still the pucca sahib, still the tea dis- 
trict's piincipal big-ganie hunter; indeed, everyone was most sym- 
pathetic; and he had Cockbur*' fo thank for it all. He shuddered at 
what would have happened if Cockbum had not been there to see to 
things. 

At the same time, it had not been eas' to pick up the threads of 
everyday life and resume the pattern fro'’! where he had left it off. 
On his return to Silent Hill, Henry found himself in the grip of a 
heavy depression, which lay like a dead weight on his chest, mak- 
ing him moiose and irritable. He slept badly unless he had had a lot 
to drink, and then he would find himself wide awake and sweat- 
ing in bed in the dead of night, thinking feverishly of the elephant 
and Kistulal. He hated to be alone and yer instead of looking for- 
ward to the week-ends at Chiiinar, he found himself disliking the 
thought of the Chinnar week-ends intensely. 

Was this how a man lost his mind? \CTien he was no longer 
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capable of hvjng with himself, or of facing company? Or sleeping 
without drugs, and afraid to face the sharp midnigrit convulsions 
of remorse? Was this what came of being tied to what Cockbum 
had described as a suburban conscience? 

He s^as sitting in fiont ot the log fire, and the dog was asleep on 
the sofa beside him The radio was blaring loud Wagner music and 
the bottle of Johnnie Walker on the mantelpiece was nearly empty. 
He remembered with a mild shock that it had been at least half- 
full earlier in the evening My God^ was he growing into one of 
those bottle a-day men they spoke of in the Fast -rapidly going 
to seed, like Wallach^ 

His head-boy came in deared his throat to announce his pre- 
sence, and asked, 'Shall I lay sihib's ghussal ^ 

'My bath’ What time is it?' 

'Already nine f'Muck ' 

'Nine- blast’ "91 h\ the hell didn't )ou remind me before?' 

1 did, sahib tw ue ' 

'Oh, all light III fen niiimes Give me a drink first a proper 
drink, damn you a stiff one 

The boy came hack m ten minutes CThussal taiyar, ‘•ahib/ he 
announced 

'All right pQii’" me another dnnk first 

'Shall! open a Iresh bottle, sahib’' 

'What? Khatum lireadv’ blast’ Ne\u mind, Til have the 
ghussal first ' 

'Shall I seise dinner after sahib s bath? 

'Achhi baat ’ 

Henry had his bath and came outwearingp> jamas and a dressing 
gown The soup was already on the table, and Herman had taken 
up a position undei the table Henry ate without interest or 
appetite, reading flic Brothers Karama 70 \ and listening to the 
radio and all the while rubbing his bare feet on the dog’s back. He 
pushed away his half eaten plate ot roast mutton and told the boy 
to brmg coffee 

'There is a pudding sahib,’ the boy said 

'Pudding’ Oh no ' he shook his head. 

'Lemole tarts, sah’b. School miss-sahib sent Very nice tarts.’ 

'What’s that? Who sent them?’ asked Henry 

'Miranda miss, sahib.’ 
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'Oh, all right, bring them in. Bring the coffee afterwards, and the 
brandy/ 

He had not forgotten Ruby Miranda by any means; but since he 
had been back, he had not felt the least inclination to see her. Sie 
must have been working in the school for more than two weeks 
now, he reflected. Strange that he had not spoken to her even once. 
It was sweet of her to send him something she had made hersdf, 
Henry thought, really touching. 

The boy brought the tarts, nestling in a shallow blue dish; golden- 
yellow, creamy and light, and, surprisingly, they were piping hot. 

He must go and see Miss Miranda at the school, perhaps send 
for her to come and see him at his bungalow, Henry was thinking 
as he picked up the crumbs from his plate with his fingers. He did 
not even wonder if she would come to his bungalow, for somehow 
the tarts she had sent set his mind at rest on that point. For the 
first time in weeks, his thoughts went rushing off in a new direc- 
tion, breaking the shell of his gloom. It was like sunlight bursting 
through a heavy cloud formation; he was suddenly freed from his 
obsession with the one-tusker and with KistulaTs death. 

Ruby Miranda was something to look forward to. The image of 
the Chandni-Chowk whore in the clinging ice-blue dress came 
flooding into his mind, evoking longings that had seemed almost to 
have ceased to exist; the woman with the flawless olive skin and the 
contours of the harem favourite, heavy-bosomed and narrow- 
hipped— the thought of her body so temptingly close at hand sent 
a delicious thrill through him. 

')ust bring the coffee/ he ;aid to the boy. *Never mind the 
brandy.* 

Henry slept very soundly that night, a dreamless easy sleep; for 
the first time since the death of his shikar^ 
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14 

Shiva walks with the Faithful 

I T was not until a whole month later, in (he middle of December, 
that Henry asked Ruby Miranda what she and her family had 
thought of his offer to give her a job, 

She had come to the bungalow soon after dinner, slipping 
through the pantry entrance, and when it was time for her to go 
back to her cottage it had begun to rain. This was the second time 
in a week that it had begun to rain while Ruby Miranda was in 
Henry's bungalow; but then, in December, with the south-west 
monsoon fuUy set, you had to expect a certain amount of rain in 
the Assam hills. 

Henry, pleasantly tired and sleepy, had cursed the ram. Instead 
of going to bed. he would have (o busy himself setting up the camp- 
bed for Ruby Miranda in the gun-room. He did not like having any 
of his servants about when Ruby Miranda was in the house, and 
had already seift them off for the night. ‘Must get the spare-room 
done up,' he told himself. ‘Then it can ram all it likes.' 

That was the occasion on \^hich Henry had idly asked her whr*f 
her family had thought of his offer of a job. 

They were lying side by side on the carpet in front of the gun- 
room fire, and the only light in the room came from the red glow of 
the burning logs. 

The gun-room leading off the side verandah was the only room 
in the bungalow which could be securely locked from inside; that 
was where the wall safe was. and Henry's guns and ammunition, 
and anything else that was worth locking up. It had a strong, teak- 
wood door and its windows were heavily barred. It was made for 
security; it was also made for privacy — the only room in the house 
that could be cut off from the world by closing just one door and 
sliding a bolt into place. 

^Dad was all for it; it was Mum who raised the shindy,' said 
Ruby. She was leaning against the sofa, and the soft red lignt from 
the fire touching the contours of her body created a photographic 
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effect of lights and shadows; the light fell on the edge of her hair, 
like a halo, and the bridge of her nose and the round curve of her 
breasts. Her green and white polka-dot dress lay neatly folded on 
the back of riie sofa behind her. 

Tour mother didn't like the idea much, what?' asked Henry. 

*No, Mum wanted me to stay right in the colony and get married. 
Give's a fag.' 

Henry got up and switched on the light, knowing that as soon 
as the light cain^ on Ruby would reach for her dress and cover her- 
self with it. It always amused him to think that she could not bear 
to be seen naked in bright light. 

He found the cigarettes and matches and switched off the light 
again and came and sat beside her. He gave her a cigarette and lit 
one himself. 

Ta,' said Ruby, inhaling deeply and exhaling the smoke through 
her nostrils. Ta muchly.' ^ 

Heniy wished that Ruby wouldn't say things like 'ta muchly' or 
Give's a fag/ but he had not said anything to her about it, sensing 
that she would resent it. She was sensitive about her speech and 
accent, and was always trying to learn new words and phrases, and 
practising how to pronounce them correctly. 

She lay back smoking, her eyes half-closed, and Henry watched 
her almost objectively, studying the light and shade effect of the 
pink fire-light on the honey coloured body, picking out the con- 
tours, deepening the shadows. Outside, there were clouds and a 
howling wind and the patter of rain; but inside it was warm and 
dry and the only noise was the unt splutter of the logs of the fire. 

'What was your mother's objection?' asked Henry. 

‘Mum said, "Don't go running after Englishmen; they don't 
marry, not the pucca ones. You stay right rere in the colony, Roob- 
girl, find a husband for yourself".' 

Henry felt uncomfortable when their talk veered towards the 
subject of marriage; it was odd how often Ruby Miranda seemed to 
bring the word 'marriage' into her conversation with him. 

'Dad was far more reasonable. "Roob-girl's not going to find a 
husband," he told Mum, "she's going to become a schoolmistress 
and earn a hundred rupees a month. Let'e' go." said Dad.' 

Lying back on the deep Mirzapur rug in front of the fire in the 
gun-room of the manager's bungalow at Silent Hill, her limbs 
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bathed in the warmth of the fire. Ruby Miranda’s thoughts went 
flying back to that day. nearly two months earlier, when Mr. 
Henm^rson, the station-master, had come to their house and told 
her father that she could get the job of schoolmistress at Silent Hill 
just for the asking. 

It had caused a bitter, humiliating family quarrel later that 
evening, after Mr. Henderson had drunk his nun and gone away. 
She could see her father, grey and paunchy and bleary-eyed, sitting 
on the hardwood chair dressed in a tom singlet and soot-covered 
khaki shorts, his feet on the table before him, and rhe inevitable 
bottle of rum by his side. He had already finished nearly half the 
bottle, but of course Mr. Henderson had had several drinks out of 
it. Her mother was grinding the massala for the vindaloo, and the 
whole house was filled with the heady aroma of vinegar and garlic. 

The quarrel had built up without warning; one moment they 
were all talking quite genially, and all of a sudden her father had 
lost his temper. 

‘You keep shut up!* he had yelled at her mother. ‘You leave my 
Roob-girl alone. She’s going to be a schoolmistress and cam money. 
You stop poking your nose in!' 

‘Achhl — schoolmistress! I know what kind of mistress/ her 
mother had answered contemptuously. ‘You leave running after 
Englishmen, I tell you Roob.' 

‘Look go’s talking!’ Mr. Miranda had said, laughing derisively 
and throwing his head back. ‘Just look oo’s talking. And my Roob- 
girl isn't running: the Englishmen's running after her, paying her 
good money ' 

‘All you can think of is money, money, money!— money for 
your grog. You ll be willing to sell your family for your grog!' Ma 
had retorted. 

‘Shut up, stop shooting your . . . mouth,’ her father had shouted. 
T could tell you some stories of people running after Englishmen, 
ha, ha . . . !’ 

‘You dare to insult me in front of my children, you son of :i 
Gurkha coolie woman!' Ma had flared up. 

‘Shut up, shut up, you Irish Tommy’s spawn! You say one 
word more and I'll bash your bloody face!' 

^So your father himself was quite in favour of your coming 
here?' Henry was asking. 
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‘Oh, yes, quite in favour,* Ruby told him, obviously liking the 
new phrase, 

‘And in the end your mother said yes?* 

'Yes/ said Ruby Miranda, looking blankly into the flames and 
thinking back to that evening, ‘Yes, in the end Ma agreed/ 

Ruby Miranda could never have brought herself to tell Henry 
why in the end her mother had agreed to her taking on the job; 
that it was all a sordid matter of rupees and annas. A grown-up 
girl was not much use in the house if she had to be fed and clothed; 
there were six other mouths to feed, and at times her mother had 
found it difficult to give them all even daal and rice h^'ice a day. 
The Mirandas could not afford to turn down a salary of a hundr^ 
rupees a month. 

‘It’s all due to his grog,* Ma Miranda had said as a parting shot. 
‘Otherwise my Roob-girl would not have to go and take a job. My 
bachhas can go without food, but your Dad's got to have his grog/ 

But it wasn't the grog, either; you couldn't buy much rum at a 
rupee a bottle if you had to feed a family of seven on a hundred 
and fifty rupees a month. 

Ruby looked at the raw-boned, heavily built Englishman lying 
naked beside her and gazing at her with half-closed eyes, the man 
of lust without love, who was merely seeking physical fulfilment 
and paying her a hundred rupees a month of the company's money 
for his private pleasure; and was asking about her family soli- 
citously not because he was ihe least bit inta^ested, but it was rain- 
ing outside and he was making conversation, being polite because 
he was a well-brought-up Englishman. But of course, even if he 
had been genuinely interested, she could never have told it in all its 
detail to Henry -laid bare the raw, quivering poverty of the house- 
hold; the unseemly, inevitable daily quarrels, the harsh, unwashed 
words flung at random, the keeping up of appearances on a hun- 
dred and fifty rupees a month. 

She looked at Henry with bitterness and a touch of sudden anger, 
contrasting his life, untouched, as it seemed to her, by poverty or 
sordidness, with her own humiliating background. Lying b^ide 
her, spent and contented, gazing avidly at her naked body, he 
looked what he was, a man from another world. 

‘It was Eddie who was quite against my taking the job/ said 
Kuby. ‘He was the one who protested to mother. . , / 
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Henry stiffened. 'Eddie?' 

'Eddie Trevor. He was sweet on me — my> he was really jay!’ 

'Oh, the hockey chap.‘ 

‘Eddie was always jay; he didn't like anyone even to speak to 
me/ 

The thought of a callow, loose-limbed Anglo-Indian youth with 
a bobbing Adam's apple being ‘py’ of him was vaguely irritating. 

'Was Trevor . . . er, very friendly with you?’ 

‘Yes/ said Ruby dreamily, ‘very friendly,* 

‘How friendly?’ demanded Henry, not sounding casually curious 
any more, barely able to conceal his resentment. 

‘Eddie has always been in love with me, ever since he was a boy. 
He's always wanted to marry me,’ Ruby said with a look of ecstasy 
on her face, ‘marry me as soon as he got a job/ 

Again, like a fly circling round a sore, their talk had come buzz- 
ing back to the subject of marriage. 

‘I'd better see about fixing the camp-cot for you/ said Henry 
rising, ‘No, no, I’m not going to switch on the light.' 

There was no question of telling a man like Henry Winton, who 
took his fun where he found it, her precise relationship with Eddie 
Trevor. He was almost certain to disapprove, unless, of course, he 
chose to laugh it off as a boy-and-girl crush, and somehow that 
wwld have bedh even woise. For it had been something far, far 
•deeper and more precious, going beyond mere sex and a desire for 
female companionship, more earthy and more noble at the same 
time. Eddie loved her with a kind of fierce possessiveness that was 
almost pathological; no one else could understand it: it was intense, 
elemental, almost animal-like. At limes, Ruby had found herself 
trembling with fear but also trembling even more with desire. 

‘The bloody English .swine w ill give you a brat/ Eddie had said. 
Eddie never believed in mincing his words. ‘He’ll have all his fun 
and then the bugger’ll drop you in the muck. That’s what he’s 
sending for you for, after coming and inspecting the whole lot of 
you railway colony girls at the gala. Schoolmistress, my arse!’ 

‘No fear/ her father had said with a broad wink at Eddie. ‘It’s 
chum who'll catch the Englishman by his . . . and get him to marry 
her in the end. You trust my Roob-girl. She'll be a memsahib.’ 

Eddie had turned fiercely on her father. ‘Marry her? Baah! 
You saw them at the gala. Did those two look the marrying kind? 
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Marrying . • / and Eddie completed his sentence with a meaningful 
gesture. 

It was her mother who had broken up the argument. Tou get 
a job, Eddie Trevor; then you can talk. You go here and there play- 
ing hockey, flighty as anything; then you want to run round with 
my Roob when you haven't a pie to your name — all you want is to 
spoil her name and keep all the other boys away. And then when 
my Roob girl is going to get a good job, you come poking your nose 
in. She's got a job now, not you; who are you to tdk?' 

Ma Miranda had lashed at Eddie's Achilles heel, knowing that it 
would hurt,andEddieTrevor had turned ted. He had stamped out of 
the house without saying a word. 

Her mother's savage attack upon Eddie Trevor, on whom she 
had always doted, her father’s coarse jollity, even their incessant 
bickering with each other, were again merely the symptoms, the 
bare, surface manifestations of a more deep-seated, more widely- 
spread cancer: the awareness of rootlessness, of not belonging, not 
being wanted, even of being despised in the teeming brown world of 
India. She could never have explained to Henry Winton the 
throbbing, compulsive craving of Anglo-India to seek living kin- 
ship with the West; the desperate, daily struggle of separation and 
alignment, the tight clutching of the tenuous, often imaginary 
strands of relationship with the sahibs, the constant vigilance 
against farther assimilation with the smothering, enveloping 
peoples of the Indian soil. Above all, she could never have laid bare 
to any outsider her own personal dream of becoming some day a 
sahib’s lady, going into the reserved, all-white clubs with her head 
held high, escorted by an Englishman without the slightest trace of 
coloured blood; of bearing blue-eyed, flaxen-haired children, of 
going to London for a dizzy round of the town and to gaze at the 
King himself; and then of settling down in a cool, antiseptic, wholly 
English suburb and washing away the contamination of India and 
Tinapur. No effort was too much for the fulfilment of that con- 
stant, aching dream, no sacrifice too great— not even the sacrifice 
of the love of a man like Eddie Trevor. 

That was the sort of dream of which you spoke to no one at all, 
no matter how close you were to him: even if you knew that it 
was the secret, unspoken dream of Augio-India itself. Only her 
mother had fathomed her secret thoughts, and in her way had 
tried to help; and only then had she realized with something of a 
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shock that there was nothing unusual in her mother's knowing 
about it, for her own private dream must once have been her 
mother's dream too, 

'We're going to the bazaar, child/ said Mrs, Miranda to her a 
couple of days before she was to leave for Silent Hill. ‘Don't wear 
anything posh; you know what the bazaar folk are. And don't 
say anything to your Pa/ 

Ruby had worn her plain white dress that came well below her 
knees, and she did not say anything about the visit to her father. 
As soon as Mr. Miranda had eaten his tiffin and gone back to his 
loco-shed, Ruby's mother had called a tonga. 

Take us to Bichwa-baba,' she told the tonga-wallah. 

The tonga went winding into the alleys of the city, crowded 
and narrow, but Mrs. Miranda seemed to know where she was 
going, and once, when the tonga-driver himself was not sure which 
way to go, it was she who told him. 

Ruby Miranda sat in the tonga slightly shocked and excited. 
She had heard of Bichwa-baba, of course, as almost everyone in 
Tinapur had, and seen photographs of him. He was said to be more 
than a hundred years old, and a very holy man: he could read 
your thoughts and he could give you a wish-fnl 61 ment charm that 
never failed- at least, that is what the Hindu boys and girls in the 
railway colony school had always asserted. What Ruby had not 
known was thatiher mother, a devout Catholic, was also a disciple 
of the Baba. 

Their tonga came to a halt iii front of a grey stone archway, and 
Ruby's mother told the driver to wait. They walked through the 
archway into a wide, cobble-stoned courtyard. In the far corner was 
a square, hVicked-up jdatform surrounding a peepul tree. Under 
this tree sat a man coveicd in Uvslics, and naked except for his loin 
cloth. Even before they came close lo the platform, Ruby had re- 
cognized him as Bichwa-baba. 

He was sitting on a tiger skin spread out on the platform, his 
legs folded under him. For a man who was reputed to be over a 
hundred years old, his body was surprisingly firm and youthful, 
and his beard, glossy and well-oiled, was without a trace of grey. 
Only his hair was unkempt and thickly matted, as though plastered 
with a hard glue, and it was piled up on top of his head in a solid 
bun. His eyes were tightly closed. 
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Mrs. Miranda removed her shoes before dunbing up the steps 
of the platform* She went up on tiptoe, as though afraid to <us- 
turb the Baba’s meditations, dutching the bunch of flowers and the 
bundle of joss-sticks she had brought with her. On the platform, 
she lit the joss-sticks and stuck them in a sand-filled bowl kept there 
for the purpose, and placed the flowers at the Baba’s feet. After 
that she opened her purse and took out a silver rupee which she 
placed on the tiger skin. Then she came down, walking backwards, 
step by step, and stood beside her daughter with folded hands. The 
air was already filling with the strong scent given by the burning 
joss-sticks. 

’Shiva walks with men,’ Bichwa-baba pronounced in a deep, 
booming voice. ‘God walks with men and women; only they have 
not the faith to see.* 

He opened his eyes anJ looked at the two women. Then he picked 
up his bead chain from near his feet and began counting the beads, 
his lips moving all the time, without making a sound. 

‘The lady has no wish for herself,’ said Bichwa-baba. 'Mother 
iove brings her here.’ 

Mrs. Miranda’s eyes shone with pleasure. ‘Yes, Bichwa-biba 
maharaj,’ she said. ‘The child stands at your feet.’ 

‘Shiva walks with the faithful,’ said Bichwa-baba. ‘God stands 
beside those who have faith. What is thy wish?’ 

jMother and daughter looked at each other, but they did not 
speak; both were conscious of a feeling of inadequacy and guilt. 
You could not put thoughts such as theirs into words, not even 
before a man of God. 

Bichwa-baba closed his eyes once again and picked up his bead 
chain and began to mumble to himself. 

‘I see a man, a white man,’ he said in a very soft voice. ‘Far away 
and not so fir away; light-eyed and light-Inired.’ 

Somewhere, far away, a temple bell was clanging, and the air 
was heavy with the joss-stjck smoke. Both mother and daughter 
stood with bowed heads, 

‘Come forward,’ Bichwa-baba called. 

‘Take off your shoes, dear,’ whispered Mrs. Miranda. 

After Ruby had removed her shoes, Mrs. Miranda led her up the 
steps to the platform. 

Bichwa-baba picked up the coin that had been placed at his feet 
and held it high in the air. ‘Money is illusion,’ he pronounced, and 
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once again hi$ voice was loud and clear. 'Money is dust, less than 
dust/ 

Even as they watched, the coin had vanished. 

He closed his eyes tightly and began to mumble a prayer. Then 
he held up his right hand and made a swipe through the air as 
though to catch some insect, and both Ruby and her mother saw 
that he now held a tiny white paper packet in his hand. 

Tower is his who has faitiK* he said. 'Come forward, my child; 
hold out your hands.’ 

Mrs. Miranda nudged her daughter, and Ruby knelt down before 
the holy man with outstretched hands, palms upwards. 

On days when the moon is bright, prepare something by thine 
own hands ... Be it drink or food , . . Mix this powder . , . only a 
few grains at a time . . . Make the man of your heart partake 
of it.' 

The thin paper packet fell neatly into Ruby's open palms. 

Bichwa-baba's voice had once again dropped to a whisper, and 
Ruby had to lean forward to hear what he was saying. 

‘Only when the moon is bright ... It may take many, many 
moons ... the man who can resist this love potion does not live. . . 

‘What does it mean, Bichwa-baba? What does it mean?' Ruby 
asked, suddenly frightened. 

The ways of Shiva are mysterious,' whispered the Baba, but 
he had become almost totally inaudible. 

‘Come, my f'hild/ said Mrs. Miranda tenderly, pulling her 
daughter's arm. ‘Don't ask too many questions. It will work; I 
know.' 

And Ruby Miranda had looked at her mother, shocked, for in 
that instant, she had realized that her mother too had once come 
to the Baba with a similar wish and had been given the same 
powder. Almost with a sense of personal guilt, she dragged her 
eyes away from her mother's face, shining and starry-eyed, know- 
ing that whoever it was for whom her mother had tonie to the 
Bichwa-baba for his love potion, it could not have been her father. 

Ruby Miranda could never have brought herself to speak to any- 
one of that visit. 

The ridiculous, fairy-tale wonder of it was that it had worked; 
Bichwa-baba's holy powders had worked like magic, just as her 
morhci* had assured her they would. For two whole weeks after 
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she had conic to Silent Hill, Henry Winton had barely looked at 
her. Was she mistaken then? she had asked herself. Was there 
nothing more to Henry Winton *s offer of a job than the need of 
an extra teacher in his garden school? Could she have been wrong 
about the way he had looked at her at the railway institute gala, 
following her with his eyes all the evening and causing Eddie 
Trevor to be so jealous? Above all, could hei mother too be wrong? 

She had gone about her work, knowing that she was not popu- 
lar with the other staff at the garden, thankful that she had a neat 
two-roomed cottage to herself close to the school house where she 
roiild get away as soon as school ended; and yet resenting the fact 
I hat she was forced to spend the long, lonely evenings there all by 
herself, day after day, feeling increasingly bewildered and frustrated. 
After the heady pace of the railway colony, the daily games of bad- 
minton and the long motor-cycle rides with Eddie Trevor, the 
weekly dances at the institute at which she was the most sought 
after partner, the gossip of the colony, the long, late-night sing- 
songs beside the reset von, the Sunday gatherings in the church 
gmunds, she was finding the new life altogether dull and meaning- 
less 

Then, on a blight, moonlit night, she had made the lemon tarts, 
with just a few grams of Bichwa-baba's powders mixed in the 
lemon-cmd, and had sent them oil to Henry’s bungalow. And after 
that she had lain awake most of the night trembling with nervous- 
ness lest he should take it amiss'-you never knew how an English- 
man would react to such a typically Indian gestuie. 

The very next morning, Henry had sent a man telling her to call 
at his office with the school's mspector's rejx)rt. Oh. he had been so 
polite and charming at that meeting, just as though he were speak- 
ing to a visiting manager’s wife. 

\nd now, only another moon later, it had become almost loutine 
foi hcM to (ome to his bungalow after dinner. He saw to it that 
there were no servants in the bungalow itself; but in their quarters 
nearby they weie still up and about, and of course they knew all 
about her visits to the sahib. Henry’s servants, and indeed the staff 
of the Silent Hill tea estate, had begun to tieat her with a new 
respect; it was almost as though she were the raemsahib, and once, 
when Heniy had lost his temper with one of the supervisors, the 
head boy tame lo her, pleading on his behalf to pur in a word with 
the sahib. 
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At the same time, Ruby could not help feeling vaguely distuibed 
by the thought that their relationship lud come to a sort of stand- 
still. In many ways, he was still formal and guarded, as though 
anxious to underline the fact that neither of them had any claims 
upon the other except those of expediency. He had never offered 
to visit her in her cottage even though the cottage was just as 
secluded as his bungalow. Once she had suggested that he should 
have a meal in her cottage, but Henry had not been encouraging. 
Once or twice she had offered to help him out with the running of 
his household, but he had brushed aside the idea quite firmly. He 
did not so much as let her make a cup of tea or an omelette when 
they felt hungry, as they sometimes did, late at night; instead, he 
always preferred to open a bottle of beer and bring out cheese and 
biscuits to go with it. 

He was a strange, complex man. Ruby thought, not downright 
and open like Eddie Trevor; and at times she wondered to herself 
how she would ever get used to the idea of forsaking Eddie for 
Henry Winton. In the privacy of the gun-room, he made love to 
her with a searing intensity: possessive, demanding, and at the 
same time willing to abandon himself completely to her, readily 
giving in to her own passions; and yet, whenever he met her out- 
side, he was excessively cool and formal. Eddie could never be like 
that. Eddie had always been natural; frank and earthy, always un- 
inhibited in his talk and behaviour, and if his ways were at times 
embarrassing, his- language coarse, she could at least understand 
him perfectly. Henry, on the other hand, was an enigma; he be- 
haved as though he were secretly in love with someone else, and yet, 
so far as she could see, there was no other woman in his life. Her 
whole system tried out for a different kind of love; to lift their 
relationship from a hole-and<omer affair of passion to the sphere 
of love. After their long hours before the fire in the evenings, after 
all that passionate, blind intimacy, their total surrender to each 
other. Ruby could not help wondering why he had not asked her 
to marry him. She would make him a good wife. Ruby thought, 
even if she never succeeded in putting Eddie Trevor out of her 
mind. 

In fact, until that evening, Henry had never shown the slightest 
interest in her life apart from their life together. As such, that 
evening when it had ^un to raiif\vhile she was in his bungalow 
and he had asked her arout her family and how they had reacted 
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to his offer to her of a job. Ruby had felt a faint surge of hope in 
her heart. 

‘Oh, God, please, please make him fall in love with me; please, 
please make him propose to me," she said to herself, and she pic* 
tured herself standing in front of Bichwa-baba’s peepul tree with 
folded hands, and she could almost smell the smothering heavy- 
scented fumes rising out of the joss-stick bowl and hear the din 
of the pooja bells in some temple in the distance. 'Please," she en- 
treated the Baba with all the reverence she was capable of, 'oh, 
please!" 

"I'm afraid I’ll just have to put on the light/ Henry said from 
the doorway, and laughed when he saw her make a grab for the 
dress she had once again folded neatly and put on the sofa. He 
switched oil the light and came in carrying a canvas camp-bed. 
He put the bed down along the wall and went out again and came 
bark a few minutes later, carrying sheets and pillows and blankets. 

‘I was thinking of getting the guest-room done up/ he said, 'so 
you won’t have to sleep on a camp-cot every time you’re . . . cr, 
caught by the rain and have to spend the night here." 

That would be great!" Ruby exclaimed, clutching desperately 
at his words ‘Really nice’ But won’t it cost an awful lot of 
money?' 

The Brindian Company will pay/ said Henry laughing, and then 
he said, ‘Oh ! * He stood in the doorway, staring at her, holding the 
sheets and blankets in his hands. She had flung her dress over the 
back of the sofa and was lying stark naked; and she was smiling at 
him and her eyes were dreamy and half-closed. 

‘I see you've got over your objection to strong light/ said Henry. 

Ruby went on smiling, biting her lower lip, and closed her eyes 
completely. Then she held out her armv to him in a gesture of m- 
vitation. He dropped the bed-clothes he vas carrying and came and 
sat beside her, and he had to bend very low to hear what she was 
saying: ‘Don’t you think you'd better switch off the light, 6rst, 
darling?’ whispered Ruby. "Please.' 
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15 

Off for the Holidays 


'Have you put out the wmc glasses?' Hciiiy asked the head boy 
'fee, sahib ’ 

And the chocolates?' 

'fee, sahib ' 

Then bnng me anothei whisky-aiid soda ’ 

He sat in front of the sitting-room fire, wearing his giey chalk 
striped suit and fingering his dark-blue tie with the white and blue 
stars The tie was rich, heavy and silk lined It bore a 'Sulka'- label 
and It was obviously outrageously expensive Jean Walters had 
sent him the ne from England for Christmas Odd that she should 
have thought of sending him a piesent, thought Henry 

It was three da)^ before Christmas, and Henry was due to leave 
for Calcutta the next morning for his holidays Ruby Miranda was 
going to Tinapur, and they were going to have their Christmas 
dinner together that night, thiee days in advance Ruby had offered 
to bring some sprjrial chicken vindaloo which she was going to 
cook, and Henry had sent for a bottle of the Highlands Club's 
best champagne to go with i( 

He had just ordered his setond chota-peg when the head boy 
came and told him that Jugal Kishore babu was waiting to see him 
‘He hasn't got the woman with him, this lime, has he^’ he asked 
in a tone of irritation 
'No, sahib ’ 

Tell him to wait in the veiandah,' said Hcmy, and bnng me 
the chota-peg ' 

That was one major hurdle he would have to overcome some 
time soon Henry had still not got hold of anything concrete that 
he could use as an excuse for dismissing Jugal Kishoie. Jugal Kishoie 
had been in the company’s service for fifteen years and now held a 
fairly responsible apjxuntment, that of chief stockman Befoie you 
could get rid of someone with so much seniority in the company's 
service, you had to have something tangible against him. Henry 
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had discovered that many of the labourers in the garden were in 
the habit of paying him a rupee on every pay-day for his services to 
the Council of Labour which was supposed to represent their griev- 
ances before the management. That must have brought him every 
month at least another two hundred rupees above his pay. Of late, 
he had even begun to dabble in politics and had got many of die 
coolies to listen to political speeches down in the valley. Perhaps 
that would provide the handle he was seeking — politics. 

When Henry came out, he was somewhat startled to see that 
Jugal Kishore was not wearing his usual grey suit and brown pill- 
box cap, but a short grey jacket closed at the neck over a knee- 
length white shirt. In place of trousers, he wore tight, many-folded 
churidar pyjamas; and instead of the brown pill-box cap, a snow- 
white khaddar cap. 

Jugal Kishore folded h’s hands and said, 'Good evening, sir.’ 

‘Yes?* said Henry, frowning. 

‘Mr. Winton, this time I have not come to ask you a favour,' 
Jugal Kishore said very coldly. This was the first time any Ihdian 
on the garden had addressed him as Mr. Winton. They had 
always called him Winton sahib. 

‘What do you want?’ 

‘You were rude to me the last time I came to your house. Mi, 
Winton, and you insulted my mere. But that time I had a favour to 
ask. Now you are being rude to me again merely because I happen 
to be a subordinate . . . suboidinate and an Indian.* 

‘Look, T haven't got the whole evening to stand here.’ 

'No; sahib has got more . . . er, more impoitant business to attend 
to,* Jugal Kishore said with a knowing smile. ‘But my visit is im- 
portant too, in Its way. I have come to give you good news ' 

‘Good news?* 

‘Yes, Tm leaving my job — resigning.* 

‘You*re what?’ asked Henry, hardly believing what he had 
heard. 

‘I told you, Mr. Winton, that I came to give you w^elcoine news. 
There was no need to be rude.* 

‘I won't pretend it isn't. We can’t have trouble-mongers here, 
getting a rake-off from the unfortunate coolies -people who even 
stoop to lodge false complaints with the police,* 

‘We all have our failings, Mr. Winton, Your failing is that you 
cannot bear Indians: yet yoiii tragedy is that you are doomed to 
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work in this country. You cannot even tolerate the idea of having 
an Indian mistress ... a fuU-blooded Indian mistress.* 

‘Will you leave this house at once! — before I have you thrown 
out?’ 

‘Mr. Winton, just as you would not go out hunting an elephant 
without a proper gun, I would never dare to come into an English- 
man’s house to talk to him on equal terms unless I were adequately 
armed. You have insulted me quite enough; you have humiliated 
my niece; called her a thief in the hearing of your servants — ^your 
low-born menials. It is so easy to be rude to someone who cannot 
be rude to you, Mr. Winton.’ 

‘Clear out of here, or I will have you thrown out!' 

That IS the typical British reaction to any difficult situation, 
isn’t it? — throw out the person who disagrees with you. You live 
in India, eating the profits of the land, and keep throwing out the 
Indians themselves. Well, not for long, Mr. Winton; not for long.' 

Henry clenc hod his fists and tame very close to Jugal Kishore. 

‘Get out, you swine! Get out, this minute!' he muttered. 

*Ha-ha!' Jugal Kishore laughed derisively, showing his crooked, 
paan-stained teeth and squinting his puffy eyes. But he stood his 
ground. ‘Why don’t you shout, Winton? Because you don’t know 
exactly what ammunition I have got to fight you with. Because 
you are secretly afraid. You may be the manager of this garden, 
Winton, but I can tell you that neither you nor anyone else can 
throw me out -do you hear that? — n6 one. If that happens, I can 
get all the labourers to strike work. Would you care to risk that, 
Winton? Then you’ll know the real power of labour, once and for 
all. Why don’t you hit me, Winton, why? Why?' 

‘Because you're not worth it. I know your game. You want to 
provoke me into hitting you so that you can raise a hue and cry 
about it. You are too terrified to come out and hit back, and too 
cowardly; all you Indians. Your Gandhis and everyone. You always 
want the other man to hit you so that you can whine and show 
your bruises to the world and go on shouting: Hit me, hit me 
again! You disgust me!' 

‘Your days are over, Winton; people like yourself and that 
lecherous dog, Jeffrey Dart — Sir Jeffrey Dart — ha-ha!’ 

‘Don’t push me too far; I’ll really kill you, you bloody swine!' 
said Henry, trembling with rage. 

‘I am not Kistulal, Winton; I am not someone you can push in 
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front of an dephaiit and run away and save your own hide — and 
then come out and offer to hit an old man like me/ 

‘Boyl* Henry shouted. o Y !' 

'If you think there is a single man on Silent Hill, a single Indian, 
who would lay a hand on me, you are mistaken. They may not all 
be my followers, but they know what will happen to them if they 
lay a hand on me. They have to live in this country and take their 
punishment. They are not going to pack up and run away one day 
like all you Englishmen^' 

‘The English will never leave this country,' shouted Henry, 
‘never’' 

‘Oh yes they will; and it is people like me who will make them. 
That IS why I am resigning, to hasten the process. I am contesting 
a by-election to the Assembly backed by ail the labour unions, 
supported by the Congiess. . 

'God help India if people like you are to be elected to assemblies. 
You arc crooked, without a spark of decency, corrupt, and . v and 
quite immoial, why, you even offered to get me interested in your 
niece. With what face can anyone who would stoop as low as you 
go before the people and . . / 

‘With the same face as you who go about callmg yourself 
a hunter and a white man.' 

'I don't want to hear another word from you ' Henry turned on 
his heel. 

‘Yes, run away; run away, that's the best thing you can do.' His 
arrogant, derisive laughter, loud and defiant, followed Henry Win- 
ton right into his sitting room ‘You'll all be running away soon, 
all you Englishmen’’ veiled Ju^ 1 Kishore from the verandah. 
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16 

Being given to understand 

The New Year came, as in any other year, with the singing of AuW 
Lang Syne and drinking champagne and kissing all the women 
within reach. No one could have known that it was a very special 
new year. A gate was clanging shut; henceforward, they would 
tend to talk of time as the years before 19^0 and the years after 
1939. 

From a third floor window of the Grand Hotel in Calcutta, the 
hill-top tea-garden called Silent Hill seemed diminutive and remote, 
like something viewed through the wrong end of a telescope, its 
problems insignificant, its Caesar a strutting pygmy. Calcutta was 
immense, gay, noisy, heady; the races were on, and polo teams had 
come fiom Kashmir and Jaipur. Firpo*s, the Great Eastern, the 
Three Hundred, all had their special attractions. 

But the gaiety of Calcutta had, for Henry Wintou, a dry and 
brittle qualify; the gaiety of too much drinking, too many late 
nights, too much money spent on parties and theatres and at the 
races. From the very day of his arrival, Heniy had longed to gel 
back to his bungalow' at Silent Hill and to Ruby Miranda; and 
indeed, if it had not been for the fact that she herself had gone to 
Tinapur for the holidays, he would have cut short his own visit to 
Calcutta and gone back to Silent Hill. She had been wonderful that 
night, so sympathetic and so uncurious; so full of understanding, 
so eager to please, to anticipate his slightest wish, so submissive to 
his demands. 

She had come intr) his bungalow only a few mmutes after Jugal 
Kishore had gone away, and this time she had come through the 
main door, held open for her by the head boy, bow ing and smiling, 
and Henry had come out into the passage to leceive her. And this 
time they had .sat in the wide, bay-windowed, high-ceilinged sitting- 
loom with the rough, cobble-stone fire-place and Henry's hunting 
trophies hung up on the walls; not in the sneaking, behind-closed- 
doors seclusion of the gun-room, Henry had offered her a sherry 
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and they had sat down on opposite chairs in front of the log fire, 
with Herman the retriever lying down on the rug between them 
exactly as though they were man and wife. 

But as soon as Henry had sat down, his thoughts had gone whip- 
ping back to the mood of helpless rage brought on by Jugal 
Kishore's visit. Jugal Kishore’s defiant and rude laughter, his burn- 
ing, arrogant words crowded Henry's mind, making him feel hot 
with shame. Was it just a shot in the dark, or did Jugal Kishore 
really know something about the way Kistulal had died? he won- 
dered. He must remember to ask Cockburn the next time he met 
turn. Perhaps his man had been talking, or had gone back nosing 
again and had found the missing cartridge and had passed it on to 
Jugal Kishore. The thought of that cartridge brought on a crawling 
sensation of fear at the back of his neck. How much real knowledge 
did Jugal Kishore possess? 

Ruby Miranda must have sensed that he was upset. She saPin the 
opposite chair, sipping her sherry and smoking, not talking much 
or expecting to be talked to, and getting up now and then only to 
re-fill Henry’s glass. After a while, she had gone over to the gramo- 
phone and pul on some of the records she had brought with her. 
And after that she had gone on sitting, smoking cigarettes and 
tapping her toes to the music, demure and chaste, fitting snugly 
into the picture of fire-side domesticity. She was wearing U new 
dress of flame-coloured silk, fully draped yet low-cut, not too daring 
and yet showing off her figure to perfection. 

‘You're looking wonderful ibis evening,’ said Henry. 

Thanks.’ 

Even at the lime, Heniy remcinbertd thinking that she no longer 
said 'tanks' instead of 'thanks’. That's luite a dress,' he said in 
compliment. 

T was wondering when you were going to notice. I made it 
myself, from a Hall and Anderson pattern. Would you like to 
dance?' she asked. She got up and stood over him, tall and dark and 
perfumed, holding out her arms. The gramophone was playing a 
tune called I'm in Heaven, 

‘I am not much of a dancer,’ said Henry, putting down his glass. 

‘Don ’t hold me so far off. That’s better i like your tic. New?' 

‘Yes,’ said Henry. ‘A Christinas present. It’s easy to dance with 
you.' 
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That's because you're not holding me too far away/ she said 
mattcr-of-factly- 

She was humming the tune as they danced, and her eyes were 
half<losed. Tm in heaven/ she was repeating, Tm in heaven, 
dancing cheek to cheek/ 

After the record finished, she made Henry stand in the middle of 
the floor, near the open-mouthed-tiger mg, and put on another 
record. They had danced, keeping to a corner of the room, on the 
polished teakwood floor, for nearly an hour, only pausing to 
change the records, and in that time she had gently strokca his 
mood back to something close to what it had been before Jugal 
Kishore had come that evening. Afterwards, they had had dinner 
by candlelight, and they had drunk champagne, toasting each other 
solemnly. She coaxed him to eat, not eating much herself, and he 
thought her chicken vindaloo delicious, zesty without being hot. 

'You're a wonderful person,* Henry told her very sincerely. 

That night she had not gone back to her cottage although it was 
not raining; nor had she slept on the camp-bed brought into the 
gun-room. She had lain in Henry's bed, pillowing his head against 
her breast, until he had fallen asleep. 

That was how he remembered Ruby Miranda; and that was the 
woman he now longed with all his being to get back to; the rare 
mixture of the submissiveness and surrender of oriental woman- 
hood with the freedom and gaiety of the West, and of course the 
breath-taking figure and good looks and colouring which had been 
a gift of both the West and the East. She was not the kind of woman 
who analysed your .shortcomings; Ruby Miranda was content with 
him the way he was, even prepared to sacrifice the love of her child- 
hood sweetheart for him. 

In Calcutta, he spent a whole morning selecting a present for 
her, and in the end he chose a pair of sapphire and gold ear-clips 
from Hamiltons. They w'ere terribly expensive; but he wanted to 
buy an expensive present for her, and he thought the car-clips 
would go specially well with her dark, almost Spanish face. He also 
bought her two pairs of the most expensive flesh-coloured silk 
stockings that Hall and Andersons had. After that he bought the 
furnishings for the spare-room, still with Ruby Miranda in his 
mind. In the New Market, he hunted round a dozen shops before 
he got the carpet and curtains that he thought would make the 
correct setting for her. The carpel was light green and made in 
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Kalimpong; the curtains were made of handloom material, and 
hand-painted: light green sprigs on an orange background. For the 
bed itself, he bought a deep, sponge-rubber mattress. And all the 
time he was on the train going back, he kept building pictures of 
Ruby Miranda wearing the ear-clips and the stockings, Ruby 
Miranda lying on the Kalimpong mg and weanng only the ear- 
clips, Ruby Miranda on the sponge-rubber mattress holding out her 
arms to him. 

'Oh, it's great- I mean wonderful!’ Ruby exclaimed when be 
Icd^her into the spare-room. She was wearing thp same flame- 
coloured dress she had worn the last time she had come. She also 
wove her new' flesh-coloured stockings which he had had sent to 
her in the monnng. She had never looked more beautiful, he 
thought, as she turned to face liim. her eyes shining with excite- 
ment. 

‘So now von will have a special room to youiself; whenever you 
are here and it rains.' he told her. 'What do you think of the cur- 
tains? I had your orange dress in mind vclien I chose them.’ 

He hclj)ed to unhook the dress while she held up her arms and 
contracted hei bodv, and she v\ nggled out of it and put it carefully 
draped on the back of the bedside chair. She wore no slip or bras- 
siere. The stockings too ssere peeled off. straightened, and thrown 
on the arm of the chair. And finally the brief, lace-edged cotton 
knickers- -but before that he had to go aud switch off the lights. 

Ruby lay back on the sponge-rubber mattress, shining blade hair 
and light-brown liinlis. )ust as he had pictured her in his mind, 
rounding off ihe new decorativ^ns of the spare-room, lying on the 
white sheets naked and desirable and desiring, her hands folded 
behind her head and smiling at him with half-closed eyes in token 
of her surrender. 

‘Close your eyes,’ he said to her, ‘and don't open (hem till I tell 
you.’ Then he held oul, opened, the small velvet box from Hamil- 
ton's. In the dun glow' of the log fire, the sapphires sparkled like 
two fire-flies. 'Now!’ 

Ruby opened her eyes and blinked and gave a sudden startled cry 
of pleasure, but she did not say anything. It took Henry some time 
to realize that she was crying. And he co'ilJ not understand what 
she could be crying about. 
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The next morning, when Henry walked into hi^ office after his 
daily round of inspection, he thought he had the answer. On his 
table lay an application Irojn Eddie Trev'or. rrcvoi wanted to be 
considered for the job of the chief stockman which had just become 
vacant as the result of Jugal Kishore*s resignation. 

‘Bloody cheek!' Henry exclaimed, with a sudden sharp stab of 
jealousy. ‘Bloody cheek!’ Henry iVad: 

Being given to understand, that a vacancy for the post of chief 

stockman . . . 

That was the set formula for an application for a job. The 
damned nerve’’ Henry said, as he flung the application to one 
side. 

So Eddie Trevor had decided to follow Ruby Miranda to Silent 
Hill. 'He has always been in love with me,' he remembered Ruby 
Miranda’s telling him. ‘Eddie wants to marry me as soon as he gets 
a job,' 

And Trevor was expecting him, Henry Wintoii. to provide the 
job; so that they could get mairied’ 

He could almost picture the spare, atlili tic figure, gawky and 
yet full of assurance, the deep-set, sharp blac k eyes, the loping easy 
walk like that of some feline animal, the incredible speed and 
stamina, the hair-trigger reflexes: the man accustomed to dominat- 
ing a packed hrekey game. And he coulil see another Eddie, the 
master of ceremonies at a gala, in the tight-htting, shoddy coat with 
the heavily padded -shoulders calling out in a singsong voice, ‘All 
the nines, ninety-nine. Kelly’s eye, number one’’ 

And then, cutting into his thoughts like an ice-pick had come 
the horrible suspicion: had Ruby Miranda told him to apply for 
the job? 

She had gone to Tmapur for the holidays and must have seen a 
lot of Trevor. Had she told him to send the application? Otherwise 
It would have been too much of a coincidence. Jugal Kishore had 
left the job only a day before Henry had left for Calcutta. Trevor 
could not possibly have known anything about it unless someone 
had told him. 

Who? Ruby Miranda? And did that mean she wanted Trevor to 
come and live at Silent Hill? 

The thought went spiralling round and round in his mind, 
touching upon things she had said or done or avoided saying. 
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lighting up odd dark corners. So that was the reason she had burst 
into sobs the previous evening. 

There was, of course, no question of giving the job to Trevor. 
The automatic choice for Jugal Kishorc's post as chief stockman 
was his assistant, a man called Patiram. Patiram had been in the 
company's service for seven or eight years, and was already a per- 
manent employee, lie was a meek, hard-working, retiring sort of 
man, and it was high time he was promoted; in any event, there 
was no question of bringing in an outsider over his head. If a new 
man had to be taken on in the stores department, he would have to 
be started on daily wages, just like an ordinary, part-time coolie. 
And then, only if he was found hard-working and honest, pro- 
moted to the post of an assistant storekeeper, perhaps after a year's 
SCI vice. If Trevor wanted a job in Henry's garden, that was how he 
would have to make a start- as a daily-wage coolie. 

And somehow, the thought of equating Trevor to a part-time 
coolie had brought on a cooling sense of satisfaction. 

Henry picked up Trevor's application again. There were Several 
testimonials and newspaper clippings attached to it. He did not 
seem to have matriculated, though, Heary noticed — otherwise the 
mat ri( Illation certificate would almost certainly have been there. 
His chief glory, of course, was that he had played centre forward in 
I he provincial hockey team anvi had gone to Berlin with the 
Olympic hockey team. The paper dippings had glowing headlines 
describing his prowess lu some crucial match or the other, and 
some of tliem had photographs of him. 

‘The nerve!’ said Henry aloud, 'daring to send me all this 
bumphi' 

He was just about to toss the papers into his o UT tray when 
something lamiliar in the numerous testimonials caught his eye. 
He picked up (he papers again and turn d them over carefully. His 
chilling suspicion was correct. There wms a testimonial which was 
written on Brindian head office stationery, and it bore the florid 
signatuie of Sir Jeffrey Dart. It was extraordinary how magn- 
animous Sudden could be when caught m the right mood. 

Towards five in the evening, his chapiassy came in with a visit- 
ing card. It seemed Mr. John G. Trevor w as waiting to see him. 

Henry looked at the yellowing card .aiefully, thinking of the 
man he had seen in Sudden's house, helping himself to Sudden's 
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cigars* It was clear that the caid had been used before, for there 
were signs of some pencil wiiting having been rubbed off from 
one coiner. It confiimed that Mr. John G. Tievoi was the ex-head 
watchman of the Pagoda Dale tea estate, and also announced that 
he now resided in the second lane of the lailway colony at Tinapur. 
'Ask Trevor to come in,* said Henry. 

John G. Trevoi came iii, holding his thick, qmltcd sola topee in 
his hands and making deep bows at each step, small and withered 
and lonnd-faced, like a backroom chaiadcr out of Kipling, but 
shifty-eyed and ingratiatingly courteous 

Henry kept him standing Mr Tievoi stood some di«^tance away 
from his table, blinking his watery eves and twirling his topee 
'Yes?' Henry asked. 

‘I have come m connection with my son’s application for the 
|ob of chief stockman, sn ’ 

‘I thought as inucli. 

‘My son has gone lo Boinba\, sn, loi the Aga Khan hockey 
tournaments, sir.* old Ml Tievorsaid i'm son y he could not pre- 
sent the application himself 

it's a pitv voii ha\c taken dl the tioublc lo coiiiC’ hcie Iievoi 
said Henr) 'But I m iti nd theie s no (haiKc of that job* qoiiig 
to an outsider * 

'He IS not an outsidei, so I ha\r woikecl ihiity \eais foi the 
compain 

'As fai as 1 am toncenied, Ik s an outsiJei voiii seivice to the 
company makes no dilference It would 
But. m . 

‘Please don’t intcriupt me It would base made no differeme 
whatsoevei even if youi son had been able to set me These seuioi 
posts are usually filled by promoting someone already in the service 
of the company It is a policv maUcr "ton should knov\ that 

But, sir, f have a letter here from Sn fefTiey Oait I hope youi 
honour will have the goodness toconsidei 
'Let me see^’ said Henr), putting out his hand 
fohn G. Trevoi fished a letter out of Ins pocket He h<nided it to 
Henry and stood back ncivously blinking his c)es and twnlmg 
his hat. 

Sudden had written on the semi official stationci\ of the head 
office at rhmnar 
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My dear Winton, 

This will introduce John Trevor who used to work 
under me three years ago. It seems his son has applied for some job 
in your garden. I know the young man; he's a brilliant sportsman. 
Please see what you can do for Mr. Trevor. 

Henry frowned, T wish you hadn't gone to the trouble of going 
to Chinnar to get this recommendation. I'm sure if Sir Jeffrey had 
known what job your son was applying for, be would never have 
agreed to give you a letter of recommendation. For that matter, I 
cannot imagine how you or your son could have disco\ cred that 
there was a vacancy here -most odd! But I must make it clear that 
I strongly disapprove of such . . . er, such backdoor methods. I am 
sorry.' 

‘But begging your pardon, sir, Sir Jeffrey assured me that you 

would do the needful, sir, after you had read the letter ' 

‘1 am not prepared to hear anything more about this, Trevor. I 
shall speak to Sir Jeffrey next tune 1 go to Chinnar. In the mean- 
time, 1 should advise your son to seek employment elsewhere. He 
will not be getting this job. That's all. You have niy permission to 
leave.’ 

It was an odd, lypically Indian politeness. Whenever you wanted 
to signify that an interview was over, all you had to say was that 
the other man had your permission to leave. It was as easy as that. 

John C. Trevor stood uncertainly for a moment, and then 
shuffled wearily out of the loom, bowing as he went. 
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17 

The Thin Line 


After>X' ARDS, Henry could nevei think of that inteiview 
with Sudden without expenencing a hot, futile lage Sudden was 
like a rock, quite impeivious to reasoning; as alwajs, Sudden was 
also something like a God, looking down from a pedestal. 

it has always been the j ^hc) to prefer the company s own men 
to outsideis,' Henry reminded him 

‘We cannot very well consider the son of a man who has seivcd 
the company for over thirty years an outsider,’ stated Sudden 
*And remcmbei, policy has to be flexible: a iigid, inflexible policy 
IS the hall-mark of bad management.’ 

You could not talk common sense to an oiacle, but Henry per- 
sisted. 

i don’t think I revoi w ill have any idea of the work ’ 

‘None of us has, Henry, when we begin. We all learn as wt go 
along.’ 

There’s bound to be a good deal of resentment in (he permanent 
staff, sir. Indeed, we cannot altogethei inlc out the possibility of 
some kind of a demonstration.’ 

‘No coolies have ever demonstrated against the Bnndian Com- 
pany. We just can’t have that. My instiuctions to my managers 
are quite clear about any collective demons! lations, any threat of a 
strike* ruthlessness’ The time to put down a strike is before it 
starts.’ 

This IS going to lead to a lot of critic ism from tlie Indians, sir,’ 

in India, whatc^ver we do will cause comment The Fnglishman 
will always be sniped at, no matter what he does. We cannot afford 
to show fear of Indian opinion ’ 

He was siiipiised at Sudden’s truculence, and foi a moment he 
was swept by a wave of anger and resentinent against Sudden for 
disturbing his own self-confidence. 

‘You have nothing personal against this man Tievoi, have you, 
Henry?’ Sudden inquired. 
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*No, sir, nothiag personal* 

‘Good! Then I hope you will try and look after him; give him 
all the guidance and help you can. Don’t take any notice of what 
your men tell you; it’s up to us to run the company’s gardens. 
Personally, I should have thought it would be quite an asset to 
have an international hockey player on your staflF.’ 

T do wish he had at least the minimum qualifications for the 
job, sir/ said Henry weakly. 

'We have to make exceptions, now and (hen. Your headmistress 
cannot by any means be said to have the minimum qualifications 
foi her job.’ 

Henry winced, sensing defeat. One could never be sure just how 
much Sudden knew about oneself, although one did know that he 
had his special informants in all the gardens. 

‘Henry,’ said Sudden, ‘you as the manager have certain specific 
powers; for instance, to fill all vacancies up to one hundred rupees 
a month, besides things like schools and recreation facilite and 
amenities and canteens and all that. These things are your pigeon 
entirely, and I don’t normally go asking iaanage»^s what they do in 
these matters which lie within their powers . , .’ 

‘Actually,’ Henry interrupted, ‘if I had to take on a man like 
Trevor, sir, I would have engaged him on less than a hundred 
rupees in (he first instance; as a daily-wage coolie.’ 

‘As a coolie?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

For a moment a startled expression came over Sudden's features, 
followed by a quick flush of anger. Then he leaned forw ard in his 
chair, fixing Henry with his g.. ^ e, ^nd spoke slowly and forcefully, 

‘Sometimes, Henry, I don’t knov/ whether you act as vou do 
because you don’t know any better or because you deliberately 
wish to create difficulties.’ 

‘I was only trying to recommend wh,.tevcr ssas in the best in- 
tciests of the company according to my lights, Sir fcflrey/ 

Then I would ask you to be guided by my lights. I am telling 
you to take on Mr. Trevor as your chief stockman m place of Jugal 
Kishore, I am also telling you to see that he makes a success of his 
job. Is that clear?’ 

‘Quite clear.’ 

‘1 would also like to give you a piece of aivice, 1 lems . 1 vhouidu ‘t 
get too deeply involved with any of the local girls; that’s 
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something aii of us have to guard against. Have your fun, by all 
means, but if you cannot see the thin line that separates fun from 
serious involvement- well, it ’s just as well to give up the game.* 

The day after Henry rciuincd from his week-end visit to Chmnar 
a deputation of labour leaders came to see him in his office. There 
were six men and one woman. After he had called them m, they all 
stood up, solemn and unsmiling, shifting their feet uncomfortably 
and avoiding his eyes 

Hcniy knew them all by name. They were already down on his 
‘black list’ as being those most closely associated with Jugal 
Kishore’s Council of Labour. 

'What IS it, Mahipat?’ he asked the man ncaiest to him 

Mahipat stiffly handed him a paper. It w-as a formal notice of 
their intention to go on strike if an unqualified outsidci was 
brought in as the new chief stockman. 

Heniy read through the notice carefullv, trying to think how 
Sudden would base handled such a situation. The notice bore the 
unmistakable stamp of Jugal Kishorc’s draftsmanship. So this was 
the long-thicatericd strike. \t last Jugal K. note *■ ul found a con- 
crete reason for putting his new weapon to the tc i * ,as ironic, 
Henry thought, that he would now be having :o o ^ose his own 
woikers to faght for fcddie Trcvoi. 

He scowled and thiew the paper on to his tao.c with a gesture 
of disdain. He decided to keep his visiiois standing this was no 
time for the v el vet glov e. 

Your pay will be stopped, from this moment,’ .,r said to them. 

'All we want is justice,’ said Mahipat fidgeting ‘Oar demand is 
quite leasonable.’ 

'Any demand which contains an ultimatum is not reasonable,’ 
he retoitcd. 'You cannot thicafen a company like the Bnndian Tea 
Company, a British company, and get away with it. 

‘I alxmrers have a right to present their grievances,’ said Mahipat. 
‘In Bilayal they were given the right to form labour unions many 
years ago. Labour people have even been in the government. Here 
all we ask foi is justice. One of our own men is being superseded. 
That IS wrong.' 

It was astonishing how they were taught to repeat, parrot-Uke, 
the privileges enjoyed by the workers in other countries. Even 
Heniy himself had little idea of the course of the labour movement 
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in his own country; and yet his Indian coolies seemed to know all 
about it. 

'You are a sensible man, Mahipat, a family man. Do you want 
to lose your job )ust because the company has employed an out- 
sider m some other depaitmcnt? You do not know the reason 
behind these appointments. The company has its own reasons.’ 

‘We have to stand up for our rights, all of us together.* 

Henry tried a shot in the dark. ‘Do you want to see your women 
and childicn starve?- -thrown out into the cold just because 
just because Jugal Kishore tells you to go on strike?’ 

‘Jugal Kishore-babu is our friend, sahib He knows the law. He 
will get us our rights, in the end.’ 

‘Now you get right back to work, and don't let me hear another 
word about a strike You will not only lose your jobs here, but 
none of the othei tea companies in Assam will take you on.’ 

‘So Trevor sahib is coming here?’ 

‘He IS definitely coming here; and he is going to remaiiKherc,’ 
said Henry, surprised at his own vehemence m support of Fddic 
Trevor, but then this was a fight againsi Jugal Kushore who had 
come out in the open at last, brandishing this new weapon with 
which he had always thicatcnecl them The challenge had to be 
met. If you gave the slightest ground ai this time, theie was no 
knowing wheic the woikeis would take vt)ii. ‘The time to break a 
strike IS before it starts,’ Sudden had said 

‘Unless you take back \our strike notice at once I am issuing 
oidcrs to have all of you dismissed.’ 

‘Now?’ they asked in one voice ‘Dismissed'’ 

'Yes, now! You aic the t* gleaJeis 1 want an instant with- 
drawal of the notice and an apology Do }ou take back the notice?’ 

They shuffled awkwaully foi a lew seconds, looking sorry for 
themselves aiut da/ed, and it was (he iman who spoke up foi 
(hem, ‘No, sahib ’ 

‘Very well, then. Fioni this moment, the se\tii of you are no 
longer in the eniploynieiit of the company. By to moriow morn- 
ing. 1 want your quartets vacated.' 

*Our houses’’ exclaimed Mahipat. ‘In this wcathei’’ 

‘You cannot go on occupying the company’s houses when you 
are no longer m the company 's employment ’ 

‘But where can wt go, sahib, we and oui families?’ 

'Go and ask Jugal Kishorc.’ said Henr). T want youi houses 
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vacated by first roll call to-morrow — ^unless you v^Jthdraw youi 
strike notice now/ 

They shook their heads in dejection. *We cannot withdiaw oui 
notice, sahib. But our demands should al least be discussed, some 
assurance given , . / 

‘I can gne no assurance. I v^ant an unconditional withdrawal.' 

The deputation filed out of his office in silence, with bov^ed 
heads and sullen, brooding faces. 

'Devicharan’ Devicharan** Henry yelled lor the supei- 
intendent. Tut out a notice that these seven have been dismissed 
v^ith immediate effect Issue orders for them to vacate their living 
([uarteis by to-morrow moining. Ask for police help from Tinapui 
to get them out of their houses Juld/' Henr> veas almost shouting 
Ins oiders The deputation of labour leaders was still within ear- 
shot, and he wanted them to know that he meant business 

Foi a long time Homy sat staring vacantlv at the door thiough 
w^hich they had gone, his mind filled with the bitterness of failure 
For some reason he had thought he would succeed in forcing them 
to withdraw their notice, he felt sure that Fudden if he had been 
in hjs place would have been able to manage it Now there would 
have to be a show-down There had never been a strike before in 
any ot the comi^any’s gatdens, and it was unbeaiable that Silent 
Hill should be the first garden to have one That was one of the 
things a man like Sudden Dait would never foimvc Would it make 
Sudden write him off as a failure^ the thought a cold feai 
wxdled up inside him 

But with the leader's lefusal to withdraw their notice, the die 
was cast On his pait Hcnr\ would have to mike good his thieats 
dismiss woikcrs of long standing without any compensation, foi 
cfbly evict them from then houses, send out then names to the 
other tea companies to make sure they would never get other jobs 
111 the tea distuct, and have the leaders loundcd up by the police 
to be systematically beaten to a pulp while in their custody. It 
made )ou feci shamcfullv dehumanized, but that was the way it 
had to be The lime for feeling sorry for the coolies was gone 

This was a much biggci issue than a show of stiength between 
himself and his workcis, it was, m the last analysis, a struggle 
between management and labour, between Sudden Dart and all 
that he stuod foi on the one side, and Jugal Kishore and his 
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Bolshevism on the other: it was equally a struggle betwc^ English- 
men and Indians, between the forces of good and the forces of 
There was no question on which side he, Henry Winton, would 
fight. 

Eddie Trevor, the brilliant hockey forw^ard, had grabbed the ball 
and come thunder mg down with it, dodging all opposition^ and 
penetrated right into the ring, and the scramble near the goal-post 
was going to be a crucial one for both sides. Eddie Trevor had 
suddenly become an ally, a cause to uphold and to fight for. 

Even before he had arrived, Eddie Trevor had polluted the clean, 
hill-top air of Silent Hill, thought Henry. He had certainly not 
wanted him to come, neither had his labourers; it was Sir Jeffrey 
who wanted him to come, Sir jeffrey and almost certainly Ruby 
Miranda. 

And Henry’s thoughts were suddenly deflected into a new 
channel. There was no mistaking Sudden’s w'aming. Sudden had 
told him in so many words that he did not approve of his intimacy 
with Ruby Miranda; that he must cry a halt or face the prospect of 
Sudden’s displeasure. 

That too was something Eddie Trevor seemed to have con- 
taminated; his new-found, delicately balanced relationship with 
Ruby Miranda. It was almost certain that it was Trevor’s father 
who had spoken to Sudden Dart about his growing infatuation 
with Ruby. The thin line that separates fun from serious involve^ 
ment’: that had been Sudden’s way of expressing it. Sudden, who 
had never objected to any of his planters getting his fun wherever 
he could find it, could not possibly have known how close Henry 
had been drawing to crossing tiie thin line unless someone had told 
him. That someone could only be John Trevor whOvSe son had 
always been desperately in love with Ri by and who was ’jay’ of 
any man who spoke to her. 

But as things stood Sudden’s warning would have been almost 
superfluous. The thought of a man like Eddie Trevor looking upon 
him as a rival, as another man competing for Ruby Miranda’s 
favours, had brought on a surge of nausea. Thar was a revolting 
position. No one should point a finger at him as the rival of a raw, 
half-caste youth; a man he had so recently equated with a daily- 
wage coolie. 

The emotional revulsion stirred up within him had curdled his 
infatuation for Ruby Miranda. The fact that it had created some 
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sort of equality between himsdf and Eddie Trevor was something 
his pride could not foi^ivc. He would never feel the same about 
Ruby Miranda again. 

Walking back to his bungalow that evening, Henry passed the 
football ground. No one was playing football; but some two or 
three hundred labourers had gathered in one comer of the field and 
were sitting tightly packed, di facing a make-shift platform in the 
centre of the field. They were listening raptly to a speech by Jugal 
Kishore. 

"It is high time we turned our faces away from the conquerors/ 
Henry heard Jugal Kishore exhorting them. And as though in 
obedience to his command, not one of the coolies turned to look at 
Henry as he skirted the field. For all the interest they took, he 
might have been one of the Silent Hill street-cleaners or lamp- 
lighters, and not their manager. The insult cut deeper into his mind 
than any words of direct abuse would have done. 

Tf only we stand shoulder to shoulder,' Jugal Kishore was saying 
in a voice charged with passion, 'those who hold us in slavery will 
have to quit. W E shall make them quit!' 

At the same time, Henry could not help feeling relieved that 
only about a quarter of his labourers had turned up to listen to 
Jugal Kishore. With this comforting thought, he quickened his 
pace. He knew, that he had to take action before this thing got out 
of hand; but that moment had not yet come. Tlieie was little he 
could do until the next morning; only then would he know whether 
the strike was actually going to materialize. In the meantime, he 
had sent for police help from Tinapur, and he had also sent a full 
report of the situation tohead office. Thathadbeen the most difficult 
part; to send a report to Sudden that his labourers had threatened 
to strike. Sudden could never be brought to understand how Indian 
coolies could think in terms of dictating to a British manager. But 
Henry had steeled himself to the task, knowing that not to have 
sent a report to Sudden would have been unforgivable. 

Tharc was no drawing back now; things w^ere at last coming to a 
head. 1'his was a crisis if ever there was one, a time of testing. He 
was aware that the strike might well end his career as a planter; 
and yet, now that it had come, it was the sort of challenge he almost 
welcomed. Everything depended on him, the man on the spot. 
When you came to think of it, it was not unlike the sort of 
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situations that had cxmfronted some of die earliest Englishmen in 
the country. They had all risen to thrar tasks, and the best among 
them had risen high above them, coolly thinking out their plans 
and then going ahead and taking ail the risks with a proper dis- 
dain for caution — ^Stringer Lawrence, Gordon, Popham, Lake, 
Campbell, and those others had met their individual challenges 
headon, and between them they had built up the world’s greatest 
Empire. It almost needed a crisis to bring out the best in a man. 

Striding up the red laterite road leading to his bungalow in the 
crisply cold January evening, Heiuy experienced a new sense of 
exhilaration, even a faint kinship with the figures of history; this 
is what a soldier must feel on the eve of a battle, he said to himself. 

It was by the sheerest chance that he happened to look in the 
duection of the schoolhouse, a little higher up on the slope of the 
hill on his left, and noticed the red painted motor-cycle standing 
near the wicket gate of Ruby Miranda’s cottage, glinting im- 
pudently in the last rays of the sun. 

So Eddie Trevor had arrived. 
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18 

*Chale jao; Chale jao!* 


Henry slept soundly that night. When he woke, the glow of 
elation, of being equal to the situation, was still with him. At last 
he was coming to grips with what had so far been only a haunting 
shadow — a show-down with labour; and he, Henry Winton, pro- 
duct of an English public school and trained under a man like Sir 
JeflFrey Dart, was facing the challenge. He did not have the least 
doubt that his side would win. 

The pity of it was that it had so little to do with labour itself. 
Labour was merely the ammunition, highly expendable. Both sides 
in the battle stood well back; it was the labourers who took all the 
punishment — illiterate, order-obeying, easily-swayed creatures with 
the simple minds of childrt-n. The other side hit at you through the 
labourers, and you hit back twice as hard, not at them, but at the 
labourers. Your success depended on how hard you hit at the 
laboiirers. 

Henry knew his coolies as a schoolmaster knows his pupils and 
he knew most of them by name. He knew their failings and their 
good qualities. He knew exactly what sort of argument would 
appeal to them; he knew how easily they could be swayed by the 
rhetoric of such a man as Jugal Kishorc; and he knew the precise 
antidote to that rhetoric. For a moment, for a brief moment only, 
he felt distressed by the thought of the punishment his labourers 
were going to have to take m the coming battle, but he quickly 
shook away the thought. This was war, and in war you could not 
afford to feel sorry for those who were ranged against you. 

By seven o'clock, Henry was on his rounds, savouring the heady 
glow of a new piurpose. All the bottled up rage of the past few 
weeks had found an outlet. The one- tusker. Jugal Kishore, Eddie 
Trevor, even Jean Walters and Ruby Miranda were merely figures 
in the background; his anger had found a higher, more worthy 
target. The strike was something he could get his teeth into; the 
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challenge of the brown, menacing world of labour, the challenge 
of India itself. 

Henry was almost glad when he read the poster which was stuck 
to his gatepost: 

GET RID OF TREVOR 

winton! 

OR GO HOME ! 

Similar posters, both in English and Hindi, had been put up on 
most of the buildings and on prominent landmarks. In his present 
frame of mind, it was an oddly satisfying experience to be singled 
out for so much collective denouncement. 

Between two and three hundred coolies had struck work; there 
was no way of telling exactly how many till he had all the roll-calls 
in his hands. Many of the strikers were standing in the courtyard 
outside the main office buildings. In the centre, standing hand in 
hand with a boy of about seventeen, was an old enemy: Gauri. As 
Henry came close to the office gate, one of them stepped forward 
and snouted, 'Are we going to stand for Trevor?' 

'Never, never!' came from the others a little uncertainly. Some 
ot the coolies were laughing as they shouted 'Never, never!' and 
Henry realized that this was because they had no idea what the 
words meant. He stood in their midst and turned to look at their 
faces, making a mental note of their names. There they stood, the 
brown, earthy men and women, already looking dazed and be- 
wildered. but keeping up a pretence of careless drfance under his 
stare. They were his enemies now. It was difficult to think of some 
of them as his enemies. 

It was only when he turned his back that they began shouting 
once again, 'Are we going to stand for Trevor?' 

'Never, never!’ 

'Never, never! Never, never! nf"'ER, never!' their 
shouts followed him as he turned from the gate, and he could dis- 
tinctly hear Gaud's piercing voice leading them, 'Never, never! 
NEVER, never!' 

Henry continued his daily rounds as though nothing had hap- 
pened, as though nothing was happening; and to underline his 
complete laclcof fear, he did not carry even his usual Malacca walk- 
ing-stick with him. 

A check round the garden showed him that two hundred and 
seventy-eight coolies had not turned up for work. That would mean 
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dut nearly two-hundred and sixty were on strike; the remaining 
eighteen could be accounted for by those who might be sick . He 
was relieved that the niunber of strikers was relitivdy small — ii 
rally for the reason that it would make his jobless distasteful. 

In the storage sheds he ran into Eddie Trevor, surrounded by 
piles of baskets and coils of jrop^ and pick>axes and shovels and 
empty boxes, looking cheerful and quite at home. He was wearing 
a khaki suit and thick, rubber-soled boots, and he appeared already 
to have taken full charge of his duties, for he was busy with the 
registers, and Patiram, his assistant, was leaning over his shoulder, 
explaining the entries to him. 

‘How many of your men have reported for work?' Henry asked 
Patiram, speaking in Hindi. 

‘Nine have come, sir,' Trevor told him. 'Only one absent, Jugal 
Kishore's nephew.' 

‘Oh,' said Henry, 1 see you're trying to learn the job.' 

Tcs, sir,' said Trevor, 'right from scratch.' 

‘Let me know if anything out of the way happens, will you?' 
said Henry to Patiram, again speaking in Hindi. 

‘Yes, sir,' answered Trevor. Then he added, ‘What a lot of trouble 
I seem to have caused.' 

‘I expect it will sort itself out/ answered Henry. 

‘Begging your pardon, sir,' said Trevor, ‘would you like me to 
come to the office to . . . er, help out with . . 

‘No!' said Henry with a withering look. He had not felt the 
slightest resentment while talking to Trevor who had been the 
cause of it all; only a slight irritation at the somewhat over-zealous 
assumption of responsibility, the suggestion of cockiness. But there 
was no bitterness in him; somehow he already felt quite detached 
from yesterday and all the days before, wrenched away from his 
own weaknesses, completely free and light, as though stripped for 
action. A man, at last, he told himself. A man. 

Hungry for breakfast, he went up to his bungalow and sat 
down to eggs and bacon and buttered toast, and read the Statesman. 
When he removed the lid from the jam-jar, he noticed that it was 
filled with some fresh jam. 

'What jam is this?' Henry asked the head boy. 

'Guava jam, sahib. School miss-sahib sent.' 

‘Oh,' said Henry, putting the lid back. 
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He sat at the table for a long time, smoking his pipe and thinking 
out his moves codly, weighing the risks, deciding on his plan of 
action. It was wonderful to be in the midst of things happening, 
where all the responsibility rested squarely on your own shoulders; 
you were the man on the spot. It was only by the men on the spot, 
acting on their own initiative in emergencies such as this one, that 
the Empire had been built up. Henry felt supremely confident, 
equal to the tasks that faced him. 

He picked up the jam-jar, walked to the window and hurled it 
deep into the valley. The action somehow sealed his new mood of 
independence. 

As he walked back to the office after breakfast, he saw the two 
police vans standing in the drive, and a turbaned police inspector 
was waiting for him in the verandah. When he reached the main 
gate, the strikers standing in the courtyard again temk up their 
chant: 


Chale jao; Chale jao ! 

Winton sahib chale jao ! 

Are we going to stand for Trevor ? 

Never, never ! 

The police inspector saluted him as he climbed the steps, and 
Henry told him to come into his office to discuss their plans. He 
was a fat, round-faced Bengali with a drooping, Kai-lung moustache 
and bulging, opaque eyes. 

*How many men have you brought with you?’ asked Henry. 

Twenty-four, sir,’ answered the inspector. 

‘Good! Do you think you’ll be able to tackle this thing?’ 

The inspector nodded his head confidenMy. Tes, sir.’ 

‘How?’ 

'We bheel habh to separate the leaders farst; round up the leaders 
and break up the crowd beeth a lathi-charge ' 

'You mean beat them up?’ 

The inspector nodded with assurance. ‘The lathis arestadded, sir.’ 

'And what will you do with the leaders?’ 

‘We take them to the thana and we beat them up there; we habh 
better faceelities at the thana.’ Like most Indians, the inspector was 
inclined to lengthen all his vowels and to pronounce his V’s* with 
a ‘bh’ sound. 
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Then; was a cold, empty feeling in Henry's stomach. He had 
heard of some of the special refinements of torture indulged in by 
the police in India; it was said that given three days to work on 
their man, th^ could extort a confession of murder from anyone 
they chose. 1 suppose it is necessary to make some sort of an 
example,' Henry said. 'But can't we manage with a little less vio- 
lence? I should like to talk to them, first, instead of lathi-charging/ • 

'Baat, talking no good, sir/ the inspector protested. 'Not beeth 
coolies. They habh to see blaad.' 

No, there was going to be no blood, if he could help it. He cer- 
tainly had no mind to let the inspector have a free hand with his 
coolies. 

‘Look, you round up the ringleaders and take them away and do 
what you like with them. But I want to talk to the others and see 
if they will disperse quietly. Let's have no bloodshed here if we can 
help it.' 

'As your honour orders,’ said the policeman. Then he asked, 
'Baat do you know the leaders, sir?‘ 

‘Oh, yes, I will help you to round up the leaders. I suppose they 
deserve what is coming to them.' 

'Yes, sir,' the inspector said, nodding his head slowly in approval. 
'We habh our ways. They weel nebher go on strike again.' 

Henry felt a cold finger being drawn along his spine as he 
watched the policeman’s eyes, lifeless and permanently half-closed, 
like the eyes of a dead man. His greasy, flat-nosed fare reminded 
Henry of the face of some primitive carving: an image representing 
evil and uncleanness. Henrj'^ looked quickly away. 'This is what I 
propose to do,' he said. 'At first we will . . . Oh, iny God! What's 
the meaning of that?' he exclaimed. 

Outside, the mob at the gate had begun to shout once again: 

Jus tice I 
Mister Trevor ! 

Never, never ! 

We want I 
Jus tice ! 

Henry went to the window which overlooked the gate and the 
courtyard just in time to see Sir Jeffrey's long grey Daimler turning 
through the gate. 

'Damn!' exclaimed Henry, 'Oh, damn, damn, damn!' and went 
rushing out to receive his Resident Director. 
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Sudden came hurTving in, wealing a thick brown Harm tweed 
suit and a green pork-pie hat; round his middle he wore a canvas 
belt from which hung an extra-large revolver. 

‘Arkell won’t be able to get here until to-morrow,’ he announced 
breathlessly as soon as they were inside Henry’s office. ‘In the 
meantime, we’ve just got to handle this thing ourselves.’ 

Henry felt resentful of the ‘we’. It was his tamasha, not Sudden’s, 
and he had no wish to let Sudden muck it up. He said, ‘We were at 
it, as you see, sir. 1 was just going into a huddle with the inspector 
here. Would you care to go to the bungalow for breakfast?’ 

Sudden glowered at him. ‘Breakfast, Henry! No, this is no time 
to be thin^g of one’s comforts. Let’s forget breakfast and get 
cracking down on this strike.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ said Henry, sitting down in his seat at the head 
of the table. It was the first time he had sat down while Sudden 
happened to be still standing; it was also the first time he had taken 
the seat at the head of the table as though by right. 

Sudden took a long time to sit down. He took out hi^ pipe and 
lit it, still standing, '•till breathing heavily. Henry waited for him 
to sit down, drumming his fingers on the table impatiently. 

‘Now let’s get at this from the very beginning,’ Sudden began, as 
though determined to take control of the proceedings. ‘What are 
their demands?’ 

‘I have already explained it all, sir, in my telegram,’ Henry said 
with a patient air. ‘They want Patiram as their stockman; they 
don’t want Trevor.’ 

‘Humm, nothing else?’ 

‘No, nothing; at least, not on the surface. But there’s a good deal 
more at the back of all this, of course; the entire labour movement. 
Wallach, as you must remember, was slightly Bolshy himself. He 
tended to encourage his labour to ger itself organized; and by the 
time I took over, the thing had taken root. The chief man behind 
all this is Jugal Kishore, a man crooked as they come. He has re- 
signed and gone, and he’s not about to-day; but he’s at the back of 
all this. That girl standing in the centre is his niece - or so he says. 
Knows English. It’s .she who must have rehearsed them in their 
ihant. Jugal Kishore himself is now a candidate for an Assembly 
by-election. Many of the labourers regard him as their spokesman; 
but not all, thank God! This strike is part of an election stunt too, 
of course, becau.se if Jugal Kishore’s name figures prominently in a 
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sti^e — ^in a stnke against a British company — ^bis election wUi be 
almost a certamty.’ 

'So diere's . . . hummm; there’s no question of a settlement, 
what?’ asked Sir Jeffrey, 

'None whatever. That would be disastrous.’ 

‘Hummm/ said Sudden again, and puffed at his pipe 'In the 
meantime, what steps have you taken so far, Henry?’ 

'I have dismissed the nnglei|ders and warned them that they 
must vacate their quartos instantly. 1 am going to send out a police 
party in the afternoon to evict them -throw their belongings on 
the road if necessary ' 

'Good!' said Sir Jeffrey, nodding his approval. ‘What else? What 
do you propose to do now? Don’t forget six thousand pounds of 
lea f IS likely to go to waste every day ’ 

1 was just going to go into our course of action with the in 
spector here, said Henry, 'when our discussion was er, when 
you came in * 

Sudden seemed to take that in his stride He went on as though 
he had not noticed what Henry had said 'Well, I approve of the 
line you have taken so far, Heniy We can't afford to be half 
hearted about these things. At the same tune, I don t want any 
er flare up, you know how the Indians will pounce upon 
anything like that. . . ' 

'Please don’t worry about a flare up. Sir Jeffrey I here s no flare 
up now Henry assiucd him 'and there won t be ont latei Just leav c 
thmgs to me ’ 

‘Very well. I don't want to interfere with yoiii conduct of this 
. er, unless things seem to get out of hand A good general 
doesn't go mucking about with his staff's plans unless they re 
making a balls of it. But can I have a word with vou in private, 
Henryk' 

‘Habh I your parmission to leabhe sir^ slid the inspector 
promptly, rising from his chan 

'No, no,' replied Henry impatiently 'Sir feffrtv and I will le 
join y^ou m a minute ’ 

They went to the far comer of the office, and Sudden placed a 
hand on Henry's shoulder 'There's no question of buying this 
chap Jugal Kishore off, is tliere, Henryk he whispered 'A few 
hundred mpees 

Buving him off' You ve ilicady bouglit him off once a( least, 
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Arkell has, and this is the result. If you wish to try anything 
that kind, Sir Jeffrey, I would ask to be absolved of all res- 
ponsibility — ' 

'No, no, Henry. You handle this, old boy, absolutely your own 
way. I just thought ... I had brought the cash with me You are 
quite certain?’ 

'Anything like that is quite out of (he question,' Henry told him 
very firmly. 

‘All right, all right,’ said Sir Jeffrey loudly, once again including 
the inspector in their conversation. ‘I leave it in your hands, Henry. 
I have the fullest confidence in you.' 

'Thank you, sir,' said Henry, grateful tor the unaccustomed ex- 
pression of confidence. 

*1 shall sit here, by the window, Henry,’ said Sudden, literally 
taking a back seat, 'and wakh the proceedings.’ 


We want ! 

[ns tice ! 

Mister Trevor ' 

Never, ne\er ' 

Winton sahib ' 

Chale jao ! 

‘Chale-jao, chale-jao, chalc-jao, chale-jao!’ The strikers were join- 
ing in ;n increasing numbers, eagerly pouncing upon the only 
phrase with which they were familiar. 'Chalc-jao, chale-jao, chale- 
jao, CHALE-JAO, CHALE-JAO !’ 

‘STOP!’ shouted Henry Winron at them from the steps of the 
office building. ‘Thero! Ekdum!’ 

There was an abnipt silence as the labourers stopped their chant 
of chale-jao. They all turned their he.T Is to face the office steps. 
Henry Winton stood on the highest step while the policemen .stood 
on the lower steps. 

‘Let tho.se who call theinscKes your leaders come forward, heie'' 
said Henry. 

The only two who stejiped forward were Gauri and her brother. 

There was a good deal of mumbling amongst the others, each 
one seeming to look to the other to take the lead, but there was no 
one eager to come forward as a leader. 

Henry looked coldly at the two leaders, without a spaik of recog- 



nitioii in his eyes. 'Just a boy and a girl? No others who call them- 
selves leaders? All right; if you don't know who your own leaders 
are/ said Henry, 1 will tell you. Step out and stand here as I call 
out your names!' 

Henry opened his black-list file and began to read out the names, 
and the leaders began to step forward one by one. Henry read out 
twenty names although his list contained at least twice as many 
more. Mahipat and the others who had come to him the previous 
afternoon stood in the centre, behind Gaiiri and her brother. 

Henry turned to the inspector, and once again those cold, half- 
closed, hfeless, policeman's eyes set up a wave of revulsion withm 
him. But this was no time for squeamishness. 

'Now!' he said to the inspector. 

The inspector barked an order m Hindustani and ten policemen 
ran out and stood in the gateway, neatly separating the leaders 
from the others. Ten other policemen, brandishing their studded 
lathis, placed themselves in a ring round the group of leaders. The 
remaining four policemen and the inspector stood close to Henry. 

'These twenty men and women are under arrest,' announced 
Henry. They are also being dismissed. Their houses will be taken 
back by the company; their belongings will be thrown into the 
road before this evening is over. These men and women will now 
be sent off in the police vans to await their trial.' 

Pushing with their lathis, the policemen herded the arrested 
coolies near the two vans. There was a mounting buzz of conversa- 
tion, and when the doors of the van were opened, there arose a wail 
amongst the workers who were standing beyond the gate. 

'Stop!' shouted Henry. 'Listen!* 

They stopped, they listened. 

These men and women have ruined themselves for life. Lost 
their jobs, lost their houses; and nobody is going to give them other 
jobs. Their wives and children and their dependents will have to 
beg, and they will have no roof over their heads, Do you want 
this to happen to you? Do you?' 

'No, sahib,' a meek voice said. 

‘But we want justice,' said another, more loudly. 

‘Who was that?' Henry demanded. ‘Step forward, whoever said 
that.' 

No one came forward. All of them stood with their heads hang- 
ing down. 
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'There will be no justice so long as the white men rule!' shouted 
Gauri dehantly. 

'Never, never!' yelled her brother. 

But this time, none of the others took up the chant. 

This was the moment Henry Winton had been dicading, 
edthough he knew it was bound to come. It was a choice between 
what he intended to do, or a lathi-charge by the inspector and his 
men. He squared his shoulders and strode up to the coolies rounded 
up near the vans. He stood in front of the boy, looking down at 
his trembling, defiant face for a long time, and then brought the 
back of his hand crashing against his mouth, again and again until 
the boy bent forward and crumpled and tell against his sister who 
put out her arms and caught him and hugged him close to her, 
limp and bleeding. 

Gauri turned on Henry, white-faced and venomous, her eyes 
glinting with a burning, ali-consuniing rage, reniiiiding Henry of a 
hooded cobra about to strike or an outraged temple goddess, i 
shall kill you for this, you white monster!' she hissed. 'I shall 
kill you.’ 

No one could have heard those words. They were like a secret 
message, whispered to him in confidence, aiul for a moment Henry 
felt stunned by their virulence. Then he got a grip on himself, anti 
almost as a reOex action, his fist sliot out and hit the bold, upturned 
face, feeling the impact of the cold, soft, lips and cheek against his 
knuckles. 

There was a gasp from the crowd, and then a pindrop silence as 
Henry walked back to the office steps, punctuated only by the sound 
of his measured footsteps rrnnebing heavily on the gravel. He 
stood facing them once again. 

'You want justice,’ said Henry. 'There is always justice here; 
there is always justice under a British . oinpany. But at the same 
time, there is limitless power too, and no one can oppose a British 
company. No one! All the police in this country, all the great 
army, are at the back of a British company. To-morrow morning, 
the big police chief will be here. After that, any time there is a 
collection of people, or any kind of demonstration, there will be 
tiring. You will be shot down, understand? Not just arrested and 
sent away. Do you want that to happen to you?' 

This time, no one made a reply. 

‘Think of your wives and childieii. yoin husbands, think ol youi 
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warm, pucca, company-built houses; dunk of the future. 
who teu you to go on strike do not live here, they have already 
run away. They sit in their houses, safe. They don't come here to 
die as you will die when the police start hnng. We shall not hesitate 
to shoot, and we shall shoot to kill. Arc you ready to die?' 

They still had nothing to say. 

‘As I told you, there is always justice under a British company. 
But justice demands that all Of you who are here should be dis- 
missed and driven out. Two hundred more jobs for the hungry, 
two hundred more homes for the homeless. I have twenty men 
waiting for every one of your jobs Do you want to give up your 
jobs? I am ready, the police are ready, the men to take your jobs 
and your houses are waiting.' 

‘No, sahib,' said one or two voices. 

‘But we have something more than justice in this company/ 
continued Henry. ‘We have kindness also. By rights, all of you, all 
those who have not gone on work to-day, should be dismissed. 
But all of you are tortunate to-day because the burra-sahib has 
come here The bui ra sahib has given me orders that this afternoon, 
at two o'clock, the roll-call shall be taken again, in all your woiking 
areas. And those ot you vs ho are marked present wdl be treated as 
though you had never struck work. But two hours is all you have 
You can do what you like, but my advice to you, as your well 
wisher, is to gi# back to your work and thank youi gods that the 
burra-sahib is with you to day.’ 

Henry turned on his heel at the same time as tjie police vans 
began to move out of the courtyard The labourers watched them 
as though m a daze, and as the vans turned the comer, once again 
there arose a wail from their midst. 

‘Are you ready for lunch now, sir^' asked Henry 

I think you handled that tricky situation very well,’ said Sudden, 
still looking tense and white from the excitement ‘Very well in 
deed. Do you think they will turn up for work^' 

‘Absolutely, jugal Kishore ran appeal to their emotions, we can 
hit at their bellies It is hardly a fair fight/ 

‘Good’ To tell you the truth I am feeling quite peckish. I hadn't 
realized you could speak the Imgo all that well, Henry,’ remarked 
Sir Jeffrey as they drove back to lunch 

The crowd at the gates had alieady disappeared. 
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'It was jolly decent of you to give me the credit, Henry,' Sudden 
said looking rack at the empty courtyard. "Thank you.’ 

As soon as he had attained the privacy of his bathroom, Henry 
put his head over the wash basin and was violently side. He sat 
down on the cold white floor for a long time, trymg to stop the 
uncontrollable shivering of his shoulders. He felt limp and played 
out, convinced that he could not keep up appearances much longer. 
His whole being ached to get away from it all, before he was 
irretrievaWy sucked in, before he learnt to accept physical violence 
to passive, uniesistmg men and women as a part of life, like the 
dead-eyed Bengali police inspector; or before he broke down 
altogether. He wanted no more of Assam politics; no more of bdng 
a pawn in the murky passions of Anglo-India; no more of Sudden 
Dart and Chmnar; no more of British self-righteousness; and all 
the while, a beautiful young face crazed with hatred kept mocking 
at him in defiance, ‘You white monster'' 

Henry stripped and took a cold shower, and before he' joined 
Sudden helped himself to a half-glass of neat brandy. 
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19 

The Room with a View 


* T H r s is a wonderful room/ said Sudden appreciatively. 

IVc just had it done up/ Henry told him. 

‘Where did you get the curtains?' 

‘Bought them in Calcutta. Handloom stuff/ 

‘Damn good; oh, damn good! I wish some of the other managers 
were as particular about keeping up ihe company's houses.' 

‘I am very glad you like it, sir/ 

‘Like it? It's wonderful! I must remember to tell Kitty aboutjt. 
Possibly bring her here, for thenextinspection. What do you think?' 

‘It would be a very good idea, sir.' 

They had finished dinner, and Henry had come into the spare- 
room to ask Sudden if he wanted anything. 

It was a wonderful room, as Sudden had said, this room at the 
end of the bungalow with Us breath-taking view of the immense 
Koyna valley; the spare-room, cosy and private and made to order 
for romance; tlie spare-room with its comer fire-place and its cheer- 
ful handloom curtains and its pale-green Kalimpong rug, its narrow 
bachelor bed with the sponge-rubber mattress specially installed for 
Ruby Miranda's visits. 

Sudden was sitting on the bed, smoking a cigar. He was already 
in his pyjamas, and he wore a gorgeous yellow dressing-gown made 
of Hyderabad brocade. He looked more like a Roman Emperor than 
ever, Nero in an expansive mood, thought Henry. 

‘Wonderful mattress, this. I never knew these rubber mattresses 
could be so comfortable.' 

‘Oh, yes, they're very comfortable/ said Henry. ‘Is there any- 
thing else you would like?' 

‘What I should like is a night<ap; just whi*y-and-water. Why 
don't you join me?' 

The boy brought the bottle of the specially stocked Black Dog 
whisky and a jug of water and some glasses on a tray, and Henry 
poured out the drinks. 
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'Draw up a chair/ invited Sudden. With the ending of the crisis 
their relationship seemed to have automatically slipped back into 
the old groove. Sudden had once again assumed command. 

Try a cigar/ said Sudden, holding out his pigskin case. 

Thank you, sir,' said Henry, taking one of Sudden's Coronas. 

They're rather special. The Army and Navy Stores import them 
for me.' 

They certainly look special: and they smell awfully good.' 

That dog of yours: is he any good as a bird dog? — or just put- 
ting up women?’ asked Sudden, but there was a glint m his eyes 
and a suggestion of a smile on his face. 

'He's a brst-class retrievei; absolutely first-class.' 

'Handome beast. I suppose he’s one of the Banchory lot.’ 

That's right, sir.' 

T must congratulate you, Henry, on the way you handled those 
men to-day/ said Sudden, with the air of a man coming to the main 
item on the agenda. 

*lt was easy, sir; dead easy. I know those roohes, dammit, fshould 
know them. I know each one of them, almost, bv name/ 

'I didn't know how it was all going to ind up. No one likes . . , 
likes a bloody flare-up, you know, of any kind ’ 

‘I had assured yon there was going to be no flare-up, Sir Jeffrey/ 
said Henry. • 

'Ah, but you were the only one who seemed to be so sure. I wasn't 
I'm sure the inspector wasn ’t. And Arkell had \\ arned me to expect 
nil hell to break loose if we didn’t give his men the fullest freedom 
of action. . . 

‘You saw lioM^ meekly they ‘vent away, sir.’ 

'Indeed I did. Do you think they’ll behave from now on?’ 

‘Yes: now that their leaders have been nabbed. The coolies, left 
to themselves, are no trouble at all.’ 

Frankly, I had never expected anyon e could get away with so 
much, er . , . firmness,’ said Sudden, wagging his head. 'The police, 
yes; but not one of (he managers.’ 

It was Sudden himself who had always insisted upon firmness. 
Was he being sarcastic? Henry wondered. 

'But you yourelf have said, often enough. Sir Jeffrey, that that 's 
the only way to deal with coolies. They're like animals. Once they 
begin their neadlong stampede no one lan stop them: before the 
stampede begins, you can whip them back/ 
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"But one can never tell with a mob, Henry. I reaBy thought you 
were taking far too much upon yourself . . . sticking out your nedc, 
rather/ 

1 just had to. Did you know the inspector’s idea was a lathi- 
charge against the strikers — break some heads?’ 

1 expect the police here just have to depend upon a certain 
amount of violence. It was wonderful, of course, the way it went 
off; but if it had gone wrong . . . Well, the people at home would 
have raised God’s own trouble. One has to be extremely careful in 
the present political climate; with all these Gandhis and Nehrus 
preaching sedition all over the bloody country.’ 

‘Would you care for another of these?' asked Henry. 

‘Only if you’re having one/ said Sudden, holding out his glass, 

Henry poured out two more drinks. 

‘Chin diin/ said Sudden. 

‘Chin chin, sir/ 

‘I say, I've been meaning to ask you. Do you think it would be 
. . . er. advisable, in view of what has happened, if I were to trans- 
fer this chap Trevor to one of the other gardens; say, a month or 
two from now?’ 

‘No, sir! Oh, no! That would at once be taken as an admission 
of . . . Well, it wouldn’t do at al! to move Trevor.’ 

‘You personally have no objection to the chap?’ 

‘None at ail.’ 

'Oh! Somehow I rather got the impression that you hated his 
guts/ 

"No, sir. He seems perfectly all right, and very eager to learn, 
from what little I have seen of him/ 

T’m glad. But I don’t want to keep him here if there’s going to 
be any repetition of this kind of thing; just on account of him.* 

‘There’s no possibility of that now.’ 

‘I’m very glad, Henry. As it was, I was feeling, at least, er . . . 
partially responsible for this trouble. After all, it was I who insisted 
that you should take on this chap ’ 

‘You must have had your own reasons, sir.’ 

‘What’s that?’ asked Sudden, leaning forward. 

‘Well, sometimes one doesn ’t quite know the full reason for any 
higher-level decision; and then one tries to oppose that decision. 
Only till it is finalized, of course. Once the decision is final, it is 
equally the decision of the subordinate as well as of his chief. From 
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dien on it's everyone’s business to see thatjt is carried through/ 

That’s true enough. Still, I don’t like being somehow connected 
with this sort of trouble, you know. , . / 

There can be no question of that. The responsibility, initially, is 
Wallach’s, for encouraging this sort of nonsense. More directly, it\ 
Jugal Kishore’s/ 

Tf you ask me, it is just a sign of the times,’ pronounced Sudden. 
'Just a sign of the tunes: what with the damage done at home by 
the labour movement ’ 

Sudden must have got back to normal at last, thought Heniy, 
i'>ow that he had begun to talk like an oracle. It was time to finish 
his dnnk and say good night. 

But It was clear that Sudden himself hadn’t finished. He was still 
being expansive, gracious, generous with praise. 

Ts there anything special you’d like to ask. Henry?’ said Sudden 
a few minutes later. ‘I mean, now that I’m here, is there anything 
you have in mind wanting to put up to me officially?’ 

’As a matter of fact, there is. Sir Jeffrey ’ 

’And what is it, Henry?’ 

'When I V as in Thinnar for the Week, you asked me if I would 
like to go home on leave this year, although I’m nol due to go until 
1940, You said that six months in England >^ould do me a lot of 
good.' 

’Oh, did I? I couldn’t have meant it terribly seriously, you know; 
there was no question at any tune of casting aspersions on your 
efficiency. It is )ust one of those things. At that time, I had not 
seen you breaking up a serious labour agitation single-handed, 
what?’ 

‘Hardly single-handed, sir. Yon were there too, which helped, 
and of course the police. But as I was saying; you asked me then if 
I wanted to go on leave now instead of i » 1940. Well I do/ 

’What?' 

'Want to go on leave; if it is at all possible.’ 

‘When?’ 

’Right away, sir, the sooner the better.’ 

Sudden looked at Henry with narrowed eyes Then he said, 'Give 
me another drink, Henry.’ 

He sipped the dnnk for a while in silence, looking intently into 
the fire. 'Then he said, ’I suppose it is a small thing to ask, really. 
All right. I shall be sending you the orders as soon as I get back to 
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Chinnar; well, as soon as I can find someone to relieve you. But oji 
your part, when the situation here is perfectly normal, you can 
consider yourself to be on home leave/ 

‘Thank you, sir,* said Henry. Thank you veiy much/ 
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PART II 


RETURN FROM LEAVE 

Good-bye Miss Chips 

The Silent Hill tea estate was bathed in the autumn sunlight, clean 
and rain-washcd: the tea bushes, bright-green and disciplined, pro- 
vided the perfect background for the colourful crawling lines of 
women plucking; the tin-roofed factory building was freshly painted 
and humming with activity. Even from the bungalow, you could 
see the way things were going; there was an air of prosperity, of 
vigorous grow th. even of seiene contentment. 

Tt was Cockbum sahib’s hand,’ the coolies had been saying to 
each other, lor it was Cockburn who had been managing thii estate 
during Henry’s absence on lea\e; Cockburn who was due to retire 
in March atid who had agiecd to stay on and look after the Silent 
Hill estate so that Henry Winton could take home leave a whole 
year before he was due for it. Everything had fallen under a smooth, 
easy routine under Cockburn ’s guardianship; slipshod, easy-going, 
hard drinking Cockburn; he must have tea running in his veins 
instead of blood, Henry reflected -rich, hot, sweet tea laced with 
rum. 

And now, with the war on, it looked as though Cockburn 's retire- 
ment would have to be postponed mdefiiiitcly. No new college boys 
could be expected to come out from England to work in the tea- 
gardens until the war w^as over. Instead of being sent inio retire- 
ment as soon as 1 lenry came back from leave, Cockburn had been 
asked by Sudden to icmain m India as manager at Lamlung. It had 
taken a world war to give Cockburn the chance of achieving his 
modest heart’s desire* (o go on being manager at Lamlung until he 
died. At least, the way things were going, it looked very much as 
though he w ould. 

From the verandah of the bungalow, Henry Winton surveyed his 
sparkling domain snuggled against the stark immensity of the 
Himalayas. He flared his nostrils and spiffed the pine-scented air, 
bracing his body on his strong, footballer's legs as though on a ship’s 
swaying deck, feeling the mellow breeze against his face. He was 
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looking down at the garden, once again his garden, ami he was 
enjoying the process immensely. It was like coming home. 

Cockbum had gone away, leaving him a cleaned-up, sweet smell- 
ing, happy tea-garden. He must take things up from there and 
clean up some of the clutter of his own personal life before fean 
arrived. Owing to the onset of the war, her booking had had to be 
cancelled at the last minute, and she had been unable to come out 
with him. In a way, Henry had been thankful that the war and the 
consequent disruption of shipping schedules had provided him with 
a ready-made excuse to get to Silent Hill ahead of his bride and 
prepare the ground for her coining — to get hi'c private life running 
in tune with the smoothly running garden. 

It was Saturday, 50 September, and Henry had just finished 
breakfast. The nnmbcr-one boy came out and announced, The 
school Miss-sahib is here, sir.' 

The iiumber-oue houseboy was a new servant he had taken on, a 
trained Goanese boy who spoke English. Henry had not liecome 
used to a servant addressing him as ‘sir’ instead of ‘sahib’. 

‘Show her into the gun-room/ ordered Henry without turning his 
head. He filled his pipe, taking his time deliberately, taking his time 
so that he could once again run over what he was going to say to 
Ruby Miranda if she should choose to make a scene. 

The cold formality of her reception did not altogether surprise 
Ruby Miranda, but it made her cheeks burn with anger. She fol- 
lowTd the boy into the gun-room. The boy drew up a chair for her 
in front of Henry's desk, salaamed, and went out, not cheeky or 
anything, but not polite and friendly like the old head boy either. 

As Ruby Miranda stood by her chair, looking through the bars of 
the window into the valley below and following the red ribbon of 
the road going down to Tinapiir, her mother's warning came back 
to her: ‘Don't go ninning after Englishmen; they don't marry our 
folk,' Ma had warned her, ‘Not the piicca ones.' 

It was her father who had felt more sure for lier— bumbling, 
easy-going, rum-soaked, friend-of-the-world loco-shed sahib. He had 
always wanted everything of the best for his Roob-girl. 

‘No, fear,' he had said to the others. Tt's chum who’ll get the 
Englishman to marry her in the end. You can trust my Roob-girl to 
catch the Englishman!' 

She had tried, his Roob-girl had tried terribly hard to catch the 
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Englishman; she had even gone on her knees before ash-covered 
sadhus sitting naked under peepul trees. She had failed. 

The bloody Englishman will drop you in the muck!' Eddie 
Trevor had warned her. 

Henry Winton, the Englishman, had done just that. ITc had gone 
off to his country on eight months' leave and married an English 
girl. He had gone off on leave quite unexpectedly, without telling 
anyone of his plans. Now he was back, a married man. The wife 
was expected by the next P and O boat, though of course no one 
could say when the next P and O boat would be arriving: she might 
take a week, she might take six months, she might be sunk by Ger- 
man subiijaiincs - Ruby almost hoped she would be sunk by a 
submarine. 

So he was trying to get all his affans shipshape before bis wife 
arrived, just as he was getting his bungalow all sprue ed up to \\el- 
<oine her. Ruby looked inquinngly round the room. The brown, 
flowered Mirzapnr carpet on the floor and the Peter Scott |^fint on 
the wail had alw'avs been there. Then slm happened to see the brand 
new chuiiuig ikxk on the mantelpiece and, beside it, a large, silver- 
fiamcd [ihotogiaph. 

So that was she: that was fcan Walters vho had become Mrs. 
Henry Wiulon. Ruin examined the photograph carefully. The face 
was a little too thin, perhaps, the nose a little too long to be really 
beautiful, but you could not escape the Lnghshness of her face. She 
had never thought he could manage to get hold of anyone quite so 
good-looking. 

That was the woman foi whom he was irarranging his whole 
life, and his getting iid of h R.thy Mnancla. w'as all a part of it, 
just like getting an 1 nglish-spcakmg houseboy, and new fumiliue 
and curtains lor the bungalow. At the same time, he was being con- 
siderate, doing his best to find a job foi 'er, and Ruby Miranda w as 
grateful foi all that he was doing. Co ng back to 1 inapur to hei 
old life after all that had happened, to the squalor and poveity and 
shoddiness, to the jibes ol the blowsv, faded i a ilwa> -colony matrons 
in their faded Mother-Huhbards, to the sruggers of the railway- 
colony gills who had alwa)s been jealous of her, would have l>een 
unthinkable. 

Ruby Mnancla had ne\ei felt so im>c\|-up in her life. She hated 
Henry with an all-consummg bitterness, as the man who had 
s[ urned her love, and she hated herself just as bitterly lor her own 
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complete dependence on him; having to look to him to piovide hei 
with a job and save licj fiom the humiliation of returning to 
Tinapm. 

At the moment, theie was the moitification of being made to 
wait HI the guiMoom. Nine months eailiei, she was just getting 
used to the idea of coming into the bungalow whenever she liked. 
The old head boy and the other "^eivants had alicady begun to treat 
has as the memsahib, and Heiman, the dog, used to give hci a wildly 
affectionate gicctnig c\eiy time it saw hci. She had even occupied 
the spare-bedioom in the house, just once, betoic the Chiistmas 
holidays. At that time, Ileni) had gi\en hci no iiulicatioii that he 
would be going on leave \\ ithin a couple of w eeks If anything, she 
had got the unpiession that (lie loom had been fittul out spcciallv 
for her, that she could go on using it wliencvcr she liked, go on 
using It until, she had hoped the time came ioi hei to iiionc into 
the mam bcdioom. That time too had seemed close at hand but 
something had happciicil Something within him must have 
snapped during that strike He had gone to Fngland soon alter 
waids, without any warning and now, on his letiiin, she was being 
made to wait in the gun loom )ust as though she wcic some ciiuig 
supcivisoi wdiohad been sent foi b\ the managci sahib 

She watched Henry come in, weaiing khaki slioils and thick 
W'oollcii stockings and heaw soled boots, bine shut and old school 
scarf and a loose biting blown tweed ]acket, a hcavy-shoiildeicd, 
medium tall man with pale blue e}es and pale, alieady thinning, 
straw-colon led hair. He came in, mumbled ‘Good morning’, and sat 
dowm behind his desk pnfling at his dieiiy colouad ])i[)e with ex- 
cessive concentration. 

The swine' the tiUle tni god snob' the white swine’ Ruby 
kept saying to heisclf. It he thinks 1 am going to ci> oi make a 
scene oi anythnig like that, he is (otalK mistaken the bloody 
white swine’ 

Hemy looked ai hei appicc latively, even with a touch of his old 
longing foi her. He glani(‘d at the poiuait on (he mantelpiece, 
comparing the lush, dark, tropical loveliness of his niistiess posi 
lively shrieking with sex appeal with the fan, virginal, Fnglish- 
rose type of beauty of his bride. 

1 have managed to wangle (he job toi )ou, he told hei brightly. 

Ruby looked at the squaic lace, the pale, receding hair, the long, 
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thin nose, the clumsy roundness of the shoulders, and for the first 
time she wondered how any girl as good-looking as herself could 
have fallen in love with anyone as conspicuously plain as Henry 
Winton, and quickly shrank away from the answer that sprang 
to her mind; it was the fact that he was an Englishman, a passport 
to the dream world of Eurasian womanhood; this man who had been 
her lover and was now throwing her aside without explanation or 
apology merely because he had found for himself an all-white girl 
from his own country; expecting her to be grateful for finding her 
a job; to grovel before him for the crumbs falling from English 
tables. She gripped the arm of her chair hard, noticing that her 
knuckles were showing white and bloodless against the dark wood. 

'The committee, as usual, had no views/ satd Henry. They 
wanted a cue from the chairman. I had primed him before, of course, 
and his only objection seemed to be that you were far too good- 
looking to be in charge of a club-house where most of the members 
are bachelors/ 

‘What made him change his iniiKl.''’ asked Ruby. 

Henry looked at her in surprise. Nine months ago, she would have 
pronounced the same words, 'Wuth inaide im chainge is muind?’ 
Now there was little anyone could find iault with in her speech. 
She didn't speak like an English girl, of course-~she never would; 
but she spoke the language as any well-educated foreigner would 
speak it. 

*Oh, his wife/ said Henry breezily. 'Shot the old boy down, for 
once. Lady Dart came out and said that a good-looking housekeeper 
would improve the attendance. Outspoken old dame! You can 
join right away. To-day, if like.' 

Thanks,’ said Ruby, Thanks lor everything.’ He noticed that 
she was fully at home with the repetitive 'th' sound. It was astonish- 
ing how well she had overcome the aimosi insurmountable liii- 
guistic handicaps of her race. 

'Damn good job,' remarked Henry, two hundred a month. Twice 
as much as your present pay and all found/ 

Ruby Miranda was perfectly aware that they w ere taking her on 
at the Club only because they could not get another woman out 
from England on account of the war; but she did not say anything 
about that. 

'How much did they use to pay Mrs. Maitland?’ she asked. 

‘About five hundred rupees. But, remember, she was a planter's 
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widow* Her husband died in ... in the company ’s service. 

'Also, she was an Englishwoman/ Ruby could not help pointing 
out. 

Theie is that, of couisc, 'iou will be the fnvl . . cj, Anglo Iiuhari 
housekeeper.' 

Thank you/ said Ruby again, as she losc liom the than. 

Henry leaned bark in his swivel-chan and looked at Ruby 
Miianda. She had filled out a little duiing his absciKc, but the 
roundness went well with hei t)pc ol beauty. His liited his eyes to 
her face and foi tlie fust time betaine a wait* ot the emotional stoini 
raging within hei. the pallor of the hone)-(oloiirctl theeks with 
the patches of lougc standing out angiilv on the slightl> pionniunt 
cheekbones, the trembling of the full, iipe lips, the unintinal 
biightness ol the eyes bumming with tea is Ht thought she had 
never looked lovelier, and for a moment he was oveiw htlmcd by his 
old longing fot hci. 

‘Wait/ said Henry. He got up and vsalketl (o ilit ainnuimtion 
cupboaid in the torm i Ht iinlotkcd the tupboard and tOLik ouf (ht 
laige, sparkling, gitt-bottlc of fh nel No 5 whith he had bought 
lor Ins wife from (he duly free shop on the ship Sihutlv, 
held out the bottle to Ruhv observing her face to see litr leattions 
and when she shiank away from him, hi plated the bottle tempt 
ingly dose to her on the table. Then he went up to her and pulled 
hei into his aims roughlv anti with asshiaiue and, bending hci 
head back, kissed her heavily on the mouth 

‘No, no’ Ruby spat out pushing heisclf awa> with all hci 
strength, and suddenly losing all contiol of hciself ‘No, \ou hnitc ' 
You white swiiic’ I halt )i»u I hate you’ I doii’t have to take 
anything from you any more- that or anything elu 'I on go and do 
that to that all white 1 nglish bitch >ou haM mained ni/t lo im ' 

And leathing for the bottle she hurled n with all loue on the 
floor, breaking it info n bundled spaikling fragments and flooding 
the room with Us perfume. The scent soaked quickly into the hea\ v 
pile of the caipet, making a dark patch round the biokcn glass 

Henry Winton stood panting heavily, siill holding hci in his 
arms, stunned by the look of ciuclty and hatied on Rulw’s faie, 
the face which had been so stiikmgly beautiful only a momciu 
earhei and which was now toiUoiltd v\ilh lage Fm ilu lust time 
be noticed the hard, sulky lines round hei mouth, ihe biitenuss ol 
the downwaid cuiltng mouth, the miense maligmlv'of the black, 
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pebble-shaip eye% Her face >^as drained of all its softness, it no 
longer looked a live face; it looked more like one of those Japanese 
masks nude to represent a single emotion: hatred. This was a woman 
who could kill. 

‘You half-caste slut^’ hissed Henry, gripping her shoulders hard 
until his fingers could squeeze no further. ‘You dare to speak of 
my wife like that’ aftei being treated like a . like a respectable 
woman. You don’t deserve anything better than your colony and 
your half breexi lo\eis —your Fddie Trevors and God knows who 
else — speaking your own brand of the English language, "rou dare 
In speak to me like that, you chichi sliect walkci " And Henrv 
pushed her away with all his force. 

Ruby Miranda fell against the window in a crumpled heap, her 
shoulder hitting the window ledge and making hei wince with 
pain. But she steadied he i self and stood up She was breathing 
heavily, and the lines loiiiid her lace had deepened. She stared at 
Henry for a lull minute standing in her iugh heels, exactly, level 
with him. 

T will kill you loi tins Henry Winton, she said ^ei\ coldtv, her 
face looking more like a bh^odless papier niachc mask than evci 
No matte t how loiig it takc<^, I shall kill \(Mi foi what vou have 
done and what you hive said And lot hdthi Ficvoi be will 
always be mine niy owi. \<»u an nev t nnckisfuid i woman’s 
infatuation fur a man Id c Eddie His is not pak bloodless love hut 
lieue and burning and unbridled No eirl who has onte been loved 
by a man like Eddie Trcvoi can love afi\ other nun leist of all 
someone Ide vou ^ou who w A n* m i e (u lo wipe his shoes, 
Henry ^ mton’ 

Rubs stamped out of the loom in ihedooiwav sIk ^lopped ind 
tamed, ‘You’' she said aiid spat in his dmxfion jusi as lie had 
seen till I oolic wom^ n do U’ the strex is 

Foi a long time, Henry sat m the giir rfX'in rttkmg of the exolu, 
ex['ensiv' ptriimu piifljig at a dead pipt ijiute talen abuk by 
Ruby’s sudden burst of bvsteru It w as dl going inoothly fust as 
hehadplaunu! aidibtnihcM wi (hat unsuiinv stem C3f course 
there would have been no uene at all if he h ui not kissed her he 
letleited Rithei sui(>nsMig that thai last bn of Hare up ftoni 
anyone as mattcr-ol lact as Ruby M nnda but then one could 
ntvt i be sine of chi chis 1 )unng the wts before he weiu on leave, 
she had been douk as a C hint e (oiKuhuu so deliciously wanton 
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m the privacy of the bungalow, so prim and proper outside, calling 
him ^sir’ and sending him little titbits she had cooked. She had 
fallen into the pattern neatly, just as he had wished, building up a 
well-defined iclationship agiceable to them both; and now, when it 
was all over, she just did not seem to realize that it was all over. 

Had she expected him to many her? Heniy asked himself for the 
fiist time, and shivered at the very thought. He had never given 
het any cause to think that he w'ould propose marriage, though 
God knows he had begun to think of it seriously just befoie he had 
gone OQ lease. The strike had saved him from that tolly, the strike 
and Eddie Trevor, and, of course, Sudden Dait with his talk of the 
thin line. 

On his pait, he had always taken it for granted that Ruby had 
undcisiood their lelationship perfectly, understood it and accepted 
It. All bachelor planters had theiriiiistiesses, they had to have them, 
sometimes two or thiee at a time, mainly fioin among the coohe 
women, of coinsc. Ruby knew that as well as an\onc else. You 
couldn't live in the jungle for three year ttinis Ulwicn home leaves 
without something like that to leep you sane At that, he had been 
far nioie discnininaPng than most plaiKcis choosing a woman who 
at least spoke his own language, aftci a fashion, and treating bei 
with all possible consideration almost like a wife intact And this 
was all the thanks he got, ior tieatmg hei with kindness and find 
mg hci a job in an all white club loo He could have easily dis 
missed her and she would have had to go hack to linapur and 
many some lailway cJeik oi fiicman and seive hei damn well 
right too ... 

That had been ilie mistake then, utiiing her like a gentle- 
woman And, to bi sure, he had been faithful to her while it had 
listed Blit it couidn t go on foi even, Rnb> knew the lulcs as well 
as anyone else. 

'You can novel tdl with ehiehis, Heniy said to linusHf again, 
He lelit his pipe and yelled foi his number one boy 

‘I he bottle of scent fell down and biokc,’ he (old the boy 'Have 
the pieces swept up. And send for Sarkai babu, the schoolmastei.’ 

He received Saikai in the veiandah. ‘I am promoting you to 
headmaster,' announced Hemy. ‘Miss Mnancla has found another 
job and is leaving us ’ 

'Sahib IS bhery kind,' said Saikai, folding his hands and bowing 
low. ‘BheVy kind ' 
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21 

The Brindian Company at IVar 


The wdr came to the tea distiict, but slo^^ly, almost apologetically, 
though reluctant to distuib the seunity of the hills, making 
Itself felt only m odd pin pricks such as the shortage of sugar and 
the rise in the price ol gin and the disappeaianct from the market of 
Gillette blades* There was, of course, no doubt in anyone mind 
that It was tveiybody ^ wai that thej ssould a It be inevoiablv 
dragged into it sooner or later. At the same time, eveiyoiie was caie- 
ful to behave as though it was almost iiniehiied to hustle the pi o( ess 
Ihe mood of the moment was sharply outlined in a peisonal 
letter sent by Sudden Dan to all his managers 

The Bnndian lea C oiupan> expects dl its inaniotrs to '•tand bv 
tlu*ir jobs and do their duty in this hour ol ♦’he Empire’s need 
Managers m turn, will pasj, on this instiuction to the offuials and 
toolus on their gardens It is mv fum co’^victiou dial csciy one of 
the Bnndian Tea Company's strsanu will stand shoulder to shoulder 
behind the Company’s ssar cffoit 

Life went on just as befon fhcK wtic no ahiupt changes, no 
sudden readjustment of standards not e\en the lemotest contact 
with death or cUstuution tin e w.is liumuig and fishing and golf 
at Chinnar, and the Chiiinar Week was going to be bigger and 
hettei than c\ci Sudden had decided to hold the Week in the middle 
of November so that some of his special guests could attend. 

At the beginning of the wai (he home goseinment intioduced 
conscnption ioi all men between eight*. en and foity one Men born 
in the United Kingdom, wheicsei they might be. could be e ailed up 
for militaiy scimcc. Henry who was well withui the upper age 
limit preset ibed, knew that he might be called up vei\ soon, and he 
was eagei to sene At the same time he hoped foi a lespite of a few 
wrecks so that Jean would have time to settle down at Silent Hill 
1 he war was going to be a long war, and everyone was going to get 
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a cluiKC ot liav jiig a whatk at the Geinuns. In the meantime, theic 
was such a thing as a man's private longing foi a held-ovei honey- 
moon to make you want to put off your getting into the wai and go 
on living m the seclusion of Assam as long as possible 

And theie was also a nian's loyalty lo a company uich as the 
Biindian Tea Company. 

But the one thing the wai s^^cmed to have clone was to upset all 
shipping schedules. He had expected Jean to leach India in eaily 
October, but she had nol t tniiud up although it was now the 
middle ot the month. I he soonci she cainc, the loiigci the) would 
be together The th<>ught of bc*mg togethei m the uewlv painted, 
le-furnished house on the hill was almost unbeaiably delicious. He 
wajted foi hci w ith a longing that was close to physical pain. 

Once igam. life at Silent Hill was jnst as it had always been, 
and ior no paauidai reason Hcniy 's thoughts went flitting back 
to that day, a year ago, when he had fired a shot at a kali) pheasant 
and had ncai'v hit Jugal ki^hoie s niece Gann That’s light, 
Gauu was her name, the fact that he had ahnost loigottcn it was 
indicate ( otliispcaa of i<,4iid 

They had both gvine, Jugal Kishoie and (j uni Jugal Kishoic h( 
was told had boMi eiecttd lo the Itgisliiivc Assembly b) an ovci 
whelming iiujonty his name appeared in (he papti^ now and 
then usually ni (<anucttai with some hooui activnv but Ins 
speeches no longci seemed to be ihaigcd with linn old viinkiuc 
\nyway, he lawv hid tlic w hule ot Assam as his tic Id ol acnvitic'- 
and not iiieicly a tinv corner estate like bilcnt lldl He had gone 
awas to live in tin capital a id so hau tin woman he called his 
rnecc, Gjuii 

Ivtivtlurn^ WeS jnst as he had hoped it would be when jean cariic 
to live at Silent Hill, onieily, peac eful and seicnt 

rcjceud and scicne except toi the sight ol the blood icd molo 
cycle flashing up and down the lull loads at gieat speed except fot 
the mKldeinrig hmi i>t th* imputated exha ist UMilfcraling in the 
hills a do/cn nines during the day and niglu exrqa toi the nnd 
night slianisoi comcitina musK ..omiiig Irom th(* mod unexpected 
(Oineis ol the estate: Fddie Trewoi, inereasmgly moic cocky, inoie 
nne <1 hniiscll, eming through life like a hockey centre forwaid, 
With au exce'^sive 7est— and always, always, jilaynig fu in nnagi 
naiy gallery 
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‘What did you think of Fddic Tie\or, Sudden S find^' Heniy 
asked Cockburn on Cockbum's last evening at Silent Hill, 
Cockbum remained silent for some time, as though he were 
thinking out his answer, i found him a keen enough worker, but 
personally I doubt if you are going to be able to take to him , . , 
‘You're quite right, I can't beai him/ said Henry. 

‘What do you object to in him. most? 

Tverything, I suppose. The brashness, for one thing, the ten- 
dency cither to (heek you or to kowtou Then thcie’s his attitude 
to the unfortunate coolies.’ 

‘You'll have to go on cuibing that Otherwise you'll be having 
trouble on your hands again ’ 

‘Th( coaiseness’ My God' The coaisencss Tve luvei come across 
anyone who knows so many foul woids iii so many languages ’ 

‘Yes ht’s \eiy good at lingnagcs agited Cockbum Speaks all 
the hill dialects, and then Bengali Assamese. Hindi . 

‘But why do you think he does it^’ 

‘You can't complain about his woilc,' said Cockburn 
‘No, lies keen, turibly keen but [)eiha[)s bumptious is the 
word. He's forever doing the mrt of thing that a man would do 
only lor a dare I htai he ssent up the Mukiatf of 'X^allach's Folly 
from the south That's the sort of cid/y thing he s always uj) to 
As though as though he's foicvei trying to pio\t himself ' 
Cockburn laughed, his gentle almost tned laugli ‘And yet have 
you noticed how he typifies the sort of man wiiom women find 
iriesistible^' 

‘I can't say I have Wliai can anyone ^ce in a man like Trevoi, 
the bounder type' said Ileuiy, but lemembenng, at the same 
nme, that Ruby Miranda too hid spoken of his fascimtion for 
women. 

‘You'd be suipnsed It must be the hciplcss, eaithy sincerity, the 
naivete. And then there i> that mobile lace, half snl, but leady to 
smile ... 1 don't know. It’s something, well, something instinctive 
. It’s lather like the way men often fall for a particular kind 
of woman. You can't call them beautiful by any stielch of imagina- 
tion, and yet they provoke the most uncontmllablt longings m men 
who hardly know them. It's the same with some men I should 
think . women just can t resist them 
‘You mean coolie women . . .' 

T mean all women.’ 
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‘But what’s he been up to? Has he been running round with any 
of the coolie women here?’ Henry asked angrily. 

‘Fiorn what 1 can see, it seems to be the other way round, they 
don’t seem able to leave him alone. You know how quite shameless- 
ly demonstrative some of the Khasies can be ’ 

They must be ciazy. They can have him foi all I caie, and he 
can keep his hill women, so long as he doesn't . . . well, so long as 
the husbands don't come complaining to me ’ 

‘I don't think there's any danger of that,' said Cockbmn. ‘He's 
smooth; Trevor is what they call a smooth operatoi ' 

'I just (an't bear him just dcust the type 
‘1 tan understand that perfectl), but then I must say 1 find it 
cas> enough to get on with almost anyone in India 1 can only 
sympathize wnth ^ou.' Then rockbuin added, ‘But why don't you 
tiy and get rid of him^’ 

'Get nd of him^ Don't you know he's a sort of blue eyed boy of 
Sudden’s^ and 1 expect he tiades on it lathei heavily It's not 
going to be easy to get nd of him. I opposed his coming here in the 
beginning, but Sudden wonldn t play up 

‘Don't be a babe in arms, surelv that •‘honld make ii all the casiei 
to get nd of him 

‘Will you kindly explain please asked Heniy 
CocKbuui begun to (hutkle softly once again ‘Fiy lecom 
mending him, my dear fellow For special pioniolion It's always 
w^orth a ti) and who kn<7ws, Sudden might jump at it 
‘Sort of try to kick him upstairs, you mcan^’ 

‘You’ve got It What does it mattei to you where he goes, so long 
as he goes away from here^ Start praising him »n )otH weekly 
reports and recommend him for accelerated advancement, you 
might even male a peisoiial lequest to Sudden \ on ve i loi of pull 
with the old boy 

‘"That's certainly an idea worth trying,’ Heni) said caiitiousl)/ 
if an opportunity should pies^nt itself ' 

The opportunity, as it happened, came almost ready made 

On i6 October, Sudden tailed a meeting of his managers. Every- 
one went, looking forward to a long Fiiday-to Monday weekend at 
the company's expense. On Satuiday nioiiiing, as they all sat 
against the wall in Sudden's elegant rosewood-panelled office, Henry 
happened to notice that there were only twenty-six managers pre- 
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sent. Barnet had not turned up. This was an important meeting, and 
he found himself wondering why Barnet had not come. 

T called this meeting/ said Sudden, addressing his managers, *io 
discuss with you our war measures. 1 shall get down to that pre- 
sently. But before that I should like to take up a more , . . er, more 
urgent matter that I am suddenly confronted with.' Sudden paused 
to light his cigar before he continued, 'I'm afraid Barnet has let me 
down ... let us all down. He's resigned and gone away to join the 
Navy.' 

*I think many of us will have to be going sooner than we think, 
those who are liable for conscription,* put in Williamson, one of the 
senior managers. ‘And many others would like to join up, even 
though they may not be liable to conscription ' 

‘I'm quite aware of that, Mr. Williamson/ said Sudden, glower- 
ing at him. *I have no doubt that every one of us here wants to 
join up. But we can't all afford to be selfish and irresponsible about 
it. We cannot let the company down.' 

‘When can \se expet t that those of us who are liable to conscrip- 
tion will be called up. sir?' asked Henry. 

‘Never, 1 hope. Things are pretty quiet just now/ said Sudden. 
'I don’t doubt the BEF will be in Berlin within six months at (he 
most ' 

T wouldn't be too sure of that, sir, said young Macdonald. 
‘According to the Chicago Tnhunc survey, it may take years. 
We have no ’planes, it seems, and we have a Irightcamg shortage 
of precision instruments. The Germans have been preparing 
for years!' 

‘Macdonald, you can take n.j wool that the Hun w ill be knocked 
out sooner than the Americans imagine,' answered Sudden, as 
though speaking from a secret knowledge of military plans. ‘Chap 
at the War Office was telling Jock Mad an that we have as many 
as eight thousand bombers ready. Apait from that. I should like to 
warn you that wt mustn ‘( give expression to such thoughts as you 
have just expressed, Macdonald. They're pure defeatism. If the 
Indians hear us say such things, how lan you expect them to have 
faith in our victory — our quick victory?’ 

‘I'm sorry sir,' said Macdonald. \ery red in the face, 

‘Anyway, when can we expect to lx if leased from our obliga- 
tions to the company so that those of us who are above conscription 
age can volunteer?' asked Williamson. 
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'We shall have to wait until 1 am able to get a policy decision 
from the London office. I am trying to get all of us, the planters, 
to be declared essential service; even the younger ones/ 

‘Planters essential to the war effort?' Williamson voiced the 
general feeling. 

If you only knew the importance tea assumes in a British war, 
with the British Tommy, as ever, doing the bulk of the fighting . . . 
God bless him — you wouldn’t entertain any such doubt, William- 
son. Tea has alNs ays been a major weapon of a British war/ Sudden 
explained. That being so, how am I to keep twenty-seven gardens in 
full production if all of you want to go off and play at soldiers and 
^jailors — with the Indians waiting to create hell’s own trouble at 

.slightest opportunity? I don’t think many of you have had the 
^tune of witnessing a strike such as I saw at Silent Hill nine 
^ ^ IS ago. That’s what we shall have happening everywhere.’ 

^ aden paused and drew on his cigar, looking at them 
^^^■ctantly , giving them a chance to come our with whatever they 
thinking, but no one seemed to have anything to say. 

There’s conscription of all British subjects, of course/ Sudden 
/ent on, 'Unless we can get our work dedaiecl essential service. 
I'm afraid those ol you who are within the prescribed age limits 
will just have to go as soon as your call up comes. But I certainly 
disapprove of Barnet's desertion. That's what I call it, desertion - 
showing a total lack of loyalty to Bnndian in geiieial and to me in 
particular.’ 

'But you don’t really think they’ll go and declaie planters essen- 
tial, snr?’ asked Macdonald. 

They will, if the War Office has any sense. And in that case I 
can bring down the law on the head.s of people like Barnet, I should 
like to warn all of you here and now that anyone who leaves here 
unless conscripted goes at his own risk. His job will not be held open 
for him until he returns/ 

Sudden paused to let that sink in, running his eyes round the 
room. Then he said, 'In the meantime, the fits t thing I have to do 
is to find a suitable replacement foi Barnet Anyone any of you 
can suggest?’ 

‘1 would have suggested Trevor’s name, sir,’ said Hcniy, it was 
only after the words were out of his mouth that he realized what he 
had said— 'if it weren't for the fact that he has hardly been with 
us a year,' he added. 
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Sudtlen (Milled at his cigar for a while before he spoke. 'Eddie 
Trevor? D'you think he'll be up to it? How will the damned coolies 
take him? I don't want them staging demonstrations.' 

‘They eat out of his hands, now, sir. Just adore him/ said Henry, 
hoping that Sudden wouldn't think he sounded too eager. He gave 
a quick glance at Cockbum and was rewarded with an approving 
nod. 

‘I'm sure Captain Cockbum will bear me out, sir/ Henry went 
on. ‘He's seen much more of Trevor than I have, of course.’ 

1 think he would do very well. Sudden/ said Cockbum. 

‘Well, that may be the answer. Thank you, Henry,' Sudden said, 
nodding his head and looking very pleased with himself. There will 
be a few complications, about his coming here — wanting to use the 
Club and all that. But Tm sure all that can be sorted out with a 
little . . . er, a little finesse.’ 

'I don't think that should prove very difficult,' Henry assured 
him. ‘He’s a very sensible young man.' 

‘Good. And he's not affected by this conscription, not being from 
the home country. It’ll certainly be a hell of a jump tor him from 
stockman to manager. You will have to make a full report on him, 
Henry, recommending his name for special promotion. Only then 
can I push forward the papers to London. I wouldn't say anything 
to Trevor just yet; the board at home will have to confirm the 
appointment. So a lot depends on the way we push the thing from 
this end . . , Dammit, this is the first time we shall be recommending 
a . . . you know, someone who isn't a pucca sahib for a manager- 
ship. But of course they’ll u: *erstand. There's a war on, dammit!' 

‘I think he'll do very well,' said Henry, and looked at Cockbum 
again and lifted his hand sufficiently to show him that he was keep- 
ing his fingers crossed. 

‘You send in a recommendation then, Henry,’ said Sudden. ‘And 
I will push it on to the directors at home. Now let us get down to 
the main busines.^. The war, as you know gentlemen, is creeping 
up on us; making things more and more difficult here. I hear that 
Scotch whisky has gone up to a hundred and fifty rupees the case 
in Calcutta, and no doubt it will go up much more. Our life, so far 
away from everywhere, has always bee?< a life of hardship, of sacri- 
fice; and we must . . . er . . . must face up to these new afflictions 
with fortitude; in the full knowledge that even though wc are so 
far away from the battlefields, we are playing a vital role in the 
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war effort of the Empire. At the same time, we must take steps not 
to be . . . caught with our pants down by growing shortages of these 
. , . er, little comforts and consolations our English way of life de- 
mands. What I propose to do is to set up a separate fund, beginning 
with fifty thousand rupees, so thpt we can buy up whatever stocks 
we can lay our hands on of White Horse and Haig whisky and 
cartridges for our shoots here and Frank Cooper's marmalade ’ 

It was the practical approach to the situation, of course; and yet 
Henry could not help feeling a little guilty within himself. It was 
no doubt important to lay in stocks of English-made goods and 
defeat the profiteering of the Calcutta Marwaries, but it was not 
easy to connect this with the war effort. 

A committee was immediately set up to administer the new fund 
and to make large-scale purchases of Scotch whisky and Gordon 's 
gin and English biscuits and tinned asparagus and Kiwi bool polish, 
and Greys and Markovitch cigarettes and Crosse and Blackwell and 
Frank Cooper's marmalade, and all those other little things which, 
according to a list prepared by the purchasing committee, could 
bring comfort to the life of an Englishman in exile. It was also de- 
cided to send one of the committee members to Calcutta to round 
up these stock.s from the wholesalers, and to replenish them from 
time to time. 

Almost characteristically, it was Eddie Trevor, (arcenng madly 
about on his noisy red motor-cycle, who brought the war into 
Silent Hill. Trevor asked to see Henry at his bungalow a couple ot 
days after Henry's return from the meeting at Chinnar, and 
although Henry had been irritated at the thought of being dis- 
turbed outside office hours, he had agreed to see him. 

Henry wondered wdiat Trevor could be wanting to see him about. 
Had he already learned that he had been recommended for a post as 
manager? Or was there something else on his mind? — and the 
thought went flashing through his brain: did he want to speak to 
him about Ruby Miranda? 

But it was neither his promotion nor Ruby Miranda. What 
Trevor wanted to talk about was the war. 

It seemed that he had already applied for a cominirsion in the 
army and had been called up for an interview at the Eastern Com- 
mand headquarters at Naini TaL Eddie was quite excited about it. 
He wanted a week's leave. 
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The war will be over and done with m a Jjffy/ he said to Henry. 
T don't want to be left out/ 

Henry was annoyed that Trevor should have applied to join the 
army without first seeking his permission. 

'I can't very well not give you the leave/ he said to Trevor. *but 
it IS quite certain that head office will take a dim view of your send- 
ing off an application without giving any intimation to the 
company. Dammit^ there is such a thing as loyalty to one's em- 
ployer! I don't know what policy they ar^" going to adopt towards 
those of you who do not come undei the conscription laws and yet 
want to join up I think it is onl) fan to warn you though, that it 
looks as though Sudden . . the Resident Dircctoi is determined 
not to keep their )obs open ' 

Trevor's reply had shaken Henry. 

'Who rarest I'm (piitc prepated to gi\e up my job I kn^iw I'll 
make a couple of hundred chips anywhere but when w^ill I get 
anothci chance to fight in a damn wai^’ 

T wonder if you would still be so eagei to join up/ said Henry, 
‘if I weic to tell you that you would not be giving up a two- 
hundred a inoiiih job but a se\cn hundred a month job, that you 
were going to be appouiled managci of the It^wer Tisla estate, in 
place of Mr. Barnet/ 

That was the fust time Heniy had seen Trevoi quite overcome 
by emotion and, oddly enough, it had the effect of making hitn look 
humble, and jieihaps for that leason, e\cn likable as though the 
harsh varnish of aitificiality had tracked and fallen oft, bunging 
out the inner man, a sinteie and somewhat shy youth. Was that 
what Cockburn had been talking about when he spoke of his fas- 
cination foi womcnMIeni> wondcied 

‘What’s thal^ Managci ’ Oh no Mi. W niton’ 

That's what 1 said I have recommended you, and the Resident 
Director has accepted my recommendation.’ 

‘Manager’ Oh iny’ 1 don't know how 1 can cvei thank you 
enough, Mr. W^intoii/ said Trevoi, his fate radiaiu his eyts shining 
wuth giatitude ‘I had nevei hoped to become a manager in all my 
life!’ 

Theie you are, then,’ said Heniy, feeling considerably mollified. 
There’s really no hurry about joining up, is there? Later on it is 
quite likely that the company will have to peimit some of us who 
are young enough to go into the forces. And then they will jolly 
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wdl have to hold open our jobs for us until we get back. . . 

Eddie Trevor shook his head. 'No, sir; that makes no diffeiencc. 
I want to go, and I want to go soon. Whether I am a manager, for 
whidh, again, thank you very much, or even something bigger 
than a manager, I don't want to stop here, not when there is a 
war on — ^not even if I were the Governor of Assam!' 

Eddie Trevor had gone back to his usual form. The softness had 
gone out of him. But Henry could not make up his mind whether it 
was still the sincere, natural youth talking to him from a genuine 
keenness to get mto the fightmg, or the player-to-the-galler)^ once 
agam trying to prove himself. And because he could not be sure, 
he found himself detestmg Trevor all the more. 

'But I am warning you/ he told Trevor sharply, 'this oppor- 
tunity may never come again. They will not be holding your job 
for you here, and at the end of the war there will be a flood of ex- 
solcueis and sailors from home, waiting to come here. Then it will 
be quite out of the question to take on a . . . take on an Anglo- 
Indian as one of the company managers. Now's your chance — ' 
'The hell I care,' bellowed Eddie Trevor 'Thank you very much 
for your recommendation, Mr. Wmton. I shall always remember 
your kmdness. But I want to join up — and I want to go soon.' 

'But what makes you so sure you will get a commission,' Henry 
said m imtation, 'when they want people who have matriculated? 
What happen^ if you're not accepted?* 

Eddie TrevOr had looked almost hurt. 'Why, Mr. Wmton,’ he 
answered very coldly, 'm that case I go and join the ranks. A chap 
doesn't have to have a commission to get into the war, dammit.’ 
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22 

A Corner in a Market 


A T last Jean was coming. Henry Win ton was waiting for her on 
the platform at Tinapur railway station. The agony of separation, 
the anxiety of waiting for a ship in wartime were fast drawing to 
a close. 

*ulIo, Mr. Wilson,* said someone. ‘ *ow far?* 

Even without turning, Henry knew it was Mr. Hendejson, the 
station-master. He will always go on calling me Wilson, thought 
Henry. But to-day he did not mind. 

T’m not going anywhere myself; Tm expecting my wife,’ he said 
proudly. 

1 ’ear Eddie Trevor has got his King’s commission.* 
don’t -know. I know he went up for the interview. The results 
have not been announced yet.* 

’It’s all over the colony,’ said Henderson. ‘Ah, there she is, the 
Calcutta Mail — right on time!* 

There she was, right on time; and there was Jean, hatless and 
wearing tweed tailor-mades and looking just a little unfamiliar, wav- 
ing wildly from a first-class window. He got her things out and had 
them stacked in the back seat of the Austin, and she sat in front 
with him, still clutching a cardboard box. She was full of the war 
and talked of little else besides the submarine scare and the no- 
smoking, no-lights rule on the ship, ?nd how they were digging 
shelters all over Regent's Park, and how London was cluttered up 
with sandbags, and how they were putting up ack-ack sites all over 
the country because of the bombers. 

*Is that your gas-mask?' asked Henry as soon as they were on 
their way. 

’They call them respirators now. Everyone was issued with one 
at home. When will you be called up, Henry? You must join the 
Green Howards — suen a pretty hat-badge! I've got one. I'll show 
you. Wc had a whole lot of Green Howards with us on the Strarfi- 
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more. And did you know the whole of the Suez Canal area is 
guarded by our Indian boys?’ 

Indian boys!' 

'Dogras and Punjabis, y'know. Tin sure some of the jawans in 
Daddy’s battalion were there. It was wonderful to see them, Henry, 
and to think how safe everything was, just because they were out 
there, guarding the canal So stern, so straight, so disciplined; living 
in tents on those hot, hot sand&i!’ 

expect they're all used to it, you know,’ said Henry. They like 
the heat.' 

'Once we were so dose, we threw things to them fiom the boat. . 

'You what?' 

'Gifts, you know; tins of fruit and biscuits and cigarettes and 
magazines. That’s what the Green Howards said the Indian boys 
would relish. And you know what happened. Henry?’ 

'No.' 

'Well, the sepoys stood just as ihey were, like Guardsmen, not 
even looking at our gifts, and a whole lot of scruffyJooking Arabs 
rushed forward and k'gan to help themselves. And then do you 
know what happened, Henry?' 

'I wasn’t there, darling,' Henry pointed out. 

'The Punjabi subahdar, a big, hefty man with a fierce moustache, 
yelled at them in Hindi, and the whole crowd slunk back as though 
they had been whipped. Oh, how we cheered! The Green Howards 
asked me whai' he said to them. But I couldn't very weU tell them, 
you know. It was ... it was one of those terribly unprintable things 
the Indian boys are for every saying. . . 

'The one about the sister molester?' 

'That, and the one about the mother too. 1 coiildn 't tell the Green 
Howards, could I, Henry? . . . such foul language. But I could have 
jumped out and hugged that subahdar.’ 

'"^^at about hugging me instead?' suggested Henry. 

'Don't be silly; not while you're driving. It's not safe. I don't 
want to go down into the khud just when our honeymoon is begin- 
ning. Would you like to join the Green Howards, Henry? Because 
Major Cameron said he could easily get you in. All we have to do is 
to write to String. He’s a fine chap. String; not thirty yet, and a 
major on the staff at GHQ. And absolutely crazy about me. It was 
String who gave me his silver hat-badge.’ 

‘String?’ 
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‘Major Cameron; everyone calls him String** 

‘And were you crazy about him too?* 

Tni crazy about you, darling^ And I had no tune to be crazy 
about anyone else! Tell me, there can be hardly anyone I knov/ at 
Chmnai. I expect eveiyoiie must have gone by now . / 

‘Gone where?* 

‘Why, joined up, of course’* 

‘No, they’re all thcie, waiting lor the call up, just like me. At 
least, nearly all. One man’s deseitcd, a man called Barnet ' 

‘He*s gone and joined the ariny^* 

‘The Navy. But all of us take lathei a dun view of such thnistmg. 
Sadden was fuiions It is very important to stay put where you are 
and go on doing yotn job until they send foi yon.’ 

‘I expect It ts. Did you know Dadd\ *s volnnlceied again?* 

‘Besides, tea’s a vriy impoitant weapon of wai ’ 

‘Tea’’ 

‘fioops cant fight without tea, Biitish tioops, 

‘Good old Tommy’ So no one fiom your garden has gone?’ 

One man has put in tui a commission, rhap called Tremor.’ 
‘Irevoi Do I know him'' Was he atthcWcek^ Ihe name sounds 
familiar 

‘No, you’re not likely to h ivc met him.’ 

‘But how woiuleiful’ Shall I write and tell Stung lo take him 
into the Green llowaids?’ 

'Ihe Green Howaids woiildn i lake him He’s a Euiasian. Be- 
sides, he's lather the bouiidei type, not the type one lecommends.* 
‘You cion like him much, do you, 1 It niv^ 

‘No. Rathei cheek, this, wanting to go off without gning a damn. 
Pool Sudden will hasc a hell of • ume tiving to find a icplaceinent. 
Just when I had lecomincnded him foi promotion too.’ 

‘W'hen IS he going^’ 

‘He went before the inteiview board last week. He’s just returned, 
cotksuic that he’s been accepted Damned cheek, 1 think, going in 
for a commission, but they can’t be too paitirular in wartime ’ 

‘ Flunk they’ll take liiin ' 

T don’t know. He hasn’t the educational qualifications. They 
want them at least to have marnnilatcd, and they don’t usually 
make any ext options But you never know. Do you know what 
the Brigadier chap, the Piesident of the inters lew boaid, asked him^ 
^'hethei he played any games 
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'Did he? — I mean, docs he?’ 

'He only played for India at die Berlin Olympics! — hockey* 
But he plays cricket and football too* So he just produced a file of 
his press cuttings, and that was that. They never asked him another 
question/ 

'So they might take him; I do hope they do/ 

'As I said, only if they are prepared to make a spet lal case. As fai 
as Fm concerned, the sooner he goes the better. After all . , . oh, 
damn Damn!’ 

Henry was just taking the last, left-handed hairpin bend into the 
Silent Hill township when from the opposite direction came a 
monstrous red motor-cycle driven at great speed by a rider who had 
put both his hands in the pockets of his leather jacket. 

'Damn!' Henry cursed again, 'Disgraceful’ Bloody shocking 
driving’' 

As he Bashed past them, manoeuvring his motor-cycle cleanly 
thiough the just-wide-enough gap between their car and the paia 
pet wall, ndmg with body and legs as though he were mounted on 
a horse, the rider held up both his hands and waved at then car. 

'That's the man,' said Henry. That's Eddie Tievor You 
shouldn't have waved back at him.’ 

'Oh, but I do know him,’ said Jean 'He was on the Rawalpindi 
when Daddy went home on retirement. I lemember now, the Indian 
Hockey team travelled with us in the same boat. He was veiy popu 
lar with everyone. We even won a competition together. He’s 
wonderful dancer.’ 

Later the same evening, in the pnvacy of then bedioom over 
looking the valley, Eddie Trevor once again came breaking into 
their lives. They were lying side by side, spent and lelaxed, and 
Henry had just lit a cigarette. She was wearing the sheerest and 
shortest of night gowns he had been able to buy m I cwis s store at 
Port Said. There was only the faint blue night light beside the bed, 
the rest was darkness. 

'I want a drink,’ said Henry. 'What about you?' 

'No, thank you.’ 

'I’m going to get myself a whisky-and-water. Mind if I put on 
the light?’ 

'Don’t be silly, of course I don’t.’ 

Jean did nut seem to mind the light In a sense, it rcpiesented hci 
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whole attitude to love-making, Henry found himself thinking, 
altogether different from Ruby Miranda's. It was a wilder, less 
restrained, even more aggressive, more demanding, more exhausting 
kind of love-making— not the kind which throve only in darkness. 
Even to think of it sent a delightful tingle through his body. He 
switched on the light and gazed at her fondly, gold limbed, patchily 
tanned during her voyage, lying with her legs curled up, her flimsy, 
pale-yellow mght-gown well above her waist, and her gold, shoulder- 
length hair shining brightly in the harsh light. 

He came back with his whisky-and-water and sat dossn bv lict 
side. 'You've lost a little weight,' he remarked. 

'Oh, good! I've been dying to. Where?' 

'Here, and here.' 

'Oooh, your hand's cold' No, no, don’t take n a wav. dailing. 
Let me warm it for you. Give me the other hand too. 1 his one’s even 
colder.' 

'I've been holding the dunk in that one. This is the nicest way 
of waiming one’s hands I can think of. Shall I put the light out^ 

'No, I like to look at you, darling. Don't you like to look^at me'' 
1 went tosndi tiouble to get my tan . . 

‘I love the untaiincd parts best,’ said Heniy 

'I shall tiy to get an all ovei brown now,’ went on )c*an 

‘You have to be careful of the sun in the hills,’ Hcmy w at ned hei 

‘What 's that?' she asked suddenly, holding up her hand Listen’’ 

Somewhere far away, someone was playing a ronceitina, and the 
deal mountain air was carrying its strains right into the room 

'Damn^' said Henry. 'Oh, damn!' 

The music became clearei and louder, as though il wcie being 
tuned m, and then a nch ba’.tone voice joined it in song* 

A coin in a ca.sket, 

A bird in a basket, 

A cornci m a market 
Falling down, falling down 

‘Shall 1 shut the window ?’ asked Henry. 

‘Oh, no, please, darling. It's loscly.’ 

‘What on earth is it?’ 

'A Comer in a Market, Everyone’s singing it at home. Wonder 
how It got here, all the way to Silen^ Hill. And he's singing it 
beautifully. Who is it?’ 
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That man Eddie Trevor/ 

‘He sang at the ship’s concert, I remember. He was veiy good, 
D’you think we could hear better from the verandah? Let’s go and 
see.’ 

She pushed Henry’s hands away and got up from her bed ‘Please 
gne me my house-coat 

Out in the verandah, the music could be heard much moie dearly. 
It was coming from the oppo*»ite hill. The valley below them was 
flooded in moonlight 

‘I think he’s sitting on top of Wallach’s Folly, said Heniy 
‘Wallach’s Folly>’ 

That hiU there Man who was the manager here befoie me - 
chap called Wallach- put up steps for going to the top Before that 
It was uiiclimbahle But the company retused to reimburse the 
money he had spent -quite rightly too That’s why it’s called 
Wallach s Folly 
*How far is it?’ 

‘^bout a mile b\ the path haidly five handled >ards straight 
across the valley, as the now flies 

‘Will you take me up one day^ How clear it soufids 
‘Any day you choose To morrow if you like 
They had pul cushions on the stone steps of the verandah and 
they sat facing the dark, conical hill looming beyond the silver 
valley Jean listened lapti) to the song her e>is dosed and then 
she picked up the tune herself and began to hum 
‘Let’s go m ’ said Henry I’m beginning to feel cold 
A Corner in a Market, falling down, filling down,’ Jean was 
Miiging in a cleai, silvery voire 

‘Shush’ whispered Henry ‘He might hear you darling ’ 
‘Couldn’t wc call him over oi go and )Oin him, and then we could 
all sit down and have a proper sing song ’ 

He’ll be going away soon said Henry, ‘if they take him foi the 
first course at the officers’ training school at Bciganm ’ 

‘Ought we to ask hin^ ove» befoic he goes if they do lake him? 
Make a little fuss?' 

‘ Asl him ovei ^ Make a fuss? 

‘But darling’ He’ll be the first man from Silent Hill to be going 
to the w ars a soit of hero leally You don ’t know how all the fight- 
ing men get fussed over at home. Mother is on one of the committees 
with Lady Haveiell as the chanman to ariange for soldiers and 
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sailors to spend week-ends with the hoity-foities. fcveryone is 

clamounng to be allo\\ ed to entertain soldiers ' 

'But this IS India; it*s slightly different here* Besides, sahibs don't 
go getting all social with Furasians, here. Sudden v^ould thiow a 
fit if he got to hear of it.* 

‘Oh, to hell with Sudden/ Jean snapped with .j vehcniemc that 
rook Henry abaik. ‘You don't have to go treating him as though 
you were still at school and Sudden was the headmaster Sudden \ 
got to realize there's a war on. that it makes no diffeieme whethei 
the blood you spill is English or only hall English or not at all £ng- 
hsh. Think how' safe I fell foiuing to join >ou licic beciusc of oui 
tndian boys guaiding the Canal .* / 

'I do wish yon wouldn’t keep icfciung to them as “oiu Indian 
boys”.’ 

‘Why not’ iJaddv w as Indi in aimy Besides 
'Someliow it doesn’t sound light. Ourl>oys\vill beoin boy >, youis 
and mine, and thank Ciod thtv won’t be Iiidiin boss' Wf ’ll hive 
two boys and two girls. . . 

‘Only two and two? 

Henry leaned close to her. ( ome to bed, he v\ hispeud 
Tull me up ’ 

Heniy stood o\ei her and pulled hoi jp ind lidd liei tightl\ in 
his aims, ind she chew heul down and kisvcxl I>nn, aiidagnn it 
was one of those long, bieatldess kisses that weiU on and on him 
gtil\, banking up tlic fires within him and filling him with a deh- 
tioiis, uncontrollable longing 

‘Come to bed/ he whispered ‘now/ 

Take me in \oui aims.’ she c>Kleicd, p»*tting hc< ov\a aims 
tightly around his neck T * me up I u\\ the biuk see and >ou 
didn’t cauv me into your house when we came this nioriniig 
‘This monimg all the sei vants were waitnig to welcome vou with 
garlands.’ 

‘You can cany me m now, thene arc no servants with gailands * 
He picked her up in hi> arms and she snuggled dose to his I>od\ , 
wrapping heisclf about him he aims still <ling»ug tighilv lound 
his shoulders She was hght and soft and warm m his hands, and 
fragiant, and she was singing sotrly to heisell 

A com m a casket, 

A bud in a basket, 

A corner in a market, 

Killing down falling down 
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He carried her into the house in triumph, like a prize won m 
batde, through the verandah and the passage, and then all the way 
through the sitting-room and into their bi^room, and gently de- 
posited her on the bed. But even then |ea]i did not lelease her hold. 

'Kiss me first/ she whispered, pullmg his head down, 'another 
kiss hke that last one/ 
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23 

Mating Call 


They did not go up Wallach *s Folly the next day. They v/ere having 
tea on the lawn at the side of the bungalow when Henry told her 
they could not go. Jean had handed him his second cup of tea. 

'More cake?' Jean asked. 

‘Please.’ He held out his plate. Then he said casually, so as not to 
alarm her, I'm afraid we’ll have to keep Herman tied up for a few 
days, and also put off Wallach ’s Folly.’ 

‘Oh, why?' 

‘Listen to that,’ said Henry, ‘The hoot. Can you hear it?' 

From somewhere in the jungle all round them came a melancholy 
lK)oming call, ‘Ooooo . . . Ooooo . . . Oooo!‘ 

‘Oh, that? I’ve been meaning to ask you. Ti has been going on 
tor the last half-hour. So depressing, isn’t it? Is it some kind of 
bird?’ 

‘Python/ Henry told her. 

‘A python! Here?' 

‘Tea and pythons, they both thrive in the same soit of climatic 
conditions. Where tea grows, pythons must he expected.' 

‘But here? Near the bunga* jw? 

‘Not necessarily. You can’t tell within half i mile. They are 
exceptionally good ventriloquists . . . There! See what I mean?’ 

‘Oooo . . . Oooo , . . Oooo,’ came the sound again, much louder 
now, and from an entirely new direction. 

‘It’s their mating call. Amazing how the sex instinct affects the 
animal world. But this call often means that it is also going to rain. 
They love the ram for their love-making/ 

Jean shrugged her shoulders in a gesture of i evulsion and made a 
face. ‘Are they ... are they dangerous, Henry?’ she asked. 

‘Only if they’re taken by surprise. Then they’ll attack anything 
within range. And once they get their teeth into something, well, 
that's the end. Their teeth can work only one way, downwards; 
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they can't let go even if they have latched on to something which 
is too big to swallow. It's just a one-way passage/ 

'Can they swallow a huinan*being?' 

'A really big one might, but never from choice. Only if it were 
taken by surprise. But they always crush their victims 6rst; I mean, 
before swallowing them. In the old days they used to keep pythons 
for trials by ordeal. The culpf?it's body used to be greased so that he 
should have a chance/ 

‘Ughhh! How big are they. Henry?' 

The usual length is between fifteen and twenty feet, and I have 
shot one twenty-five feet long; the usual weight is about two hun- 
dred pounds. . . 

Two hundred pounds!' 

'Often much more; and some of the coolies swear they have seen 
pythons of forty and fifty feet long. But you know how they 
exaggerate ’ 

‘But what shall we do, Henry? That means wc can't even step 
out of this place. And ! shall he having nightmares every tune you 
go on your rounds.' 

Henry laughevl more to rc.issure her than for any othei leason. 

‘Pythons are not all that dangerous; not to human heings. Of 
course, the coolies who work m the jungle have to be damned care 
ful because they often run slap into them. Af the same time, they 
tan be piefty dange»ous to animals'- animals aie their natural food: 
and olcl Herman would be just the right size. 111 go and blow its 
head off once someone has located where it's lying up. . . . It’s a 
he all right; you ran tell b\ the boom. Listen! -Notice how it 
sibiates'' That's the male. Anyway, until they find where he's 
camping. I'd just as soon not go off the roads. And well have to 
put off going to Wnllach'.s Folly to some other time.’ 

‘Will they be able to locate him easily?' 

‘Not from the sounds; at leasr, not without a good many day's 
laborious tracking. But now we know there's a python around, the 
coolies will keep their eyes skinned, and t ome and tell me w^hen they 
locate him. It means baksheesh too; the first man who tomes and 
tells me will get five chips. Pythons leave quite big tracks wherever 
they go in search of a girl friend . . . marks as big as from motor 
tyies. . . . Someone's bound to locate the thing in a day or two, and 
tnen HI go and blow it to bits. Which reminds me: I'd better try 
out the new cartridges I brought out from England, I don't think 
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we shall be getting any more big-game ammunition out here for a 
long time — ah, I told you it might rain!’ 

The wind came whistling up the Koyna gorge and rose to a roar, 
and heavy, dark, low-flying clouds came up from nowhere and 
covered the view as though with a gauze curtain. Even as the ser- 
vants were rushing about taking the tea things in, large hail-stones 
were drumming against the tiles and hitting the verandah steps 
and bounding away in all directions. 

Leaning against the wooden verandah railing, Jean looked 
moodily at the storm and said, ‘Fm not going to step out of the 
bouse until I know the . . . the thing has been killed.’ 

T shouldn't worry all that much,’ said Henry reassuiingly. Tt’s 
not really dangerous. Except for dogs. Herman mustn’t go off into 
the jungle on his own until this is over.' 

The next morning was clear and bright, and when Jean woke up 
Henry was already in the gun-room, carrying out his weel^iy gun- 
oiling. The number one boy stood beside him handing out cleaning 
rods and bits of foiir-by-two flannelette. There was the big four- 
sixty-five double by Roland Lock, his elephant rifle, and then there 
was his special love, a shining blue, walnut-stocked, heavily en- 
graved Holland and Holland shotgun with the detachable side- 
locks. From the way he handled it, Jean could see he loved the 
Holland, rubbing the stork with his fingers and wiping out the last 
vestige of surplus oil from the barrels again and again until rhev 
shone like mirrors. After that came the two smaller rifles, the rwo- 
fifty-six Mauser and the Remington bolt action two-two. And last 
of all the old Manton shotgun w^irh its old-fashioned cocking 
hammeis. Every weapon was alw^ays cleaned and oiled, always 
beautifully shining, ready for instant u<e. They were all taken out 
every Tuesday morning and oiled and cleaned even if they had not 
been used during the previous week. 

T wonder how long this room is going ro go on stinking of per- 
fume,' said Jean, wrinkling her iio.se. 

‘Most of the stuff got soaked into the carpet, when the bottle 
broke,' said Henry. 

'Was it a big bottle, darling?' asked jean, T do wish it hadn't 
got smashed even before I could see it. But you'll buy me another, 
just as big. won 't you, darling . . . ?' 
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*Shush!' said Henry» holding up his hand and cocking his head 
to one side. 

The python was still about. ‘Oooo . . . Oooo . . . Oooo/ came the 
call, even louder than on the previous day. 

'Getting impatient for love, isn't her remarked Henry, rising. 
N^ith all that rain last night. Come,* he said to Jean. 

They went and sat side by side on the verandah steps. Henry 
ordered a mail to put up a target on one of the trees beyond the 
lawn on the side of the bungalow. The target was a white-painted 
cardboard circle about twelve inches in diameter. That'll do,' Henry 
told the mali when he had reached the correct distance. The mali 
nailed the disc to the trunk of a big blue-pine tree which stood close 
to the edge of the valley. 

'D'you think that's a hundred yards?' asked Henry. 

'More, darling. At least a hundred and fifty.’ 

Henry broke open a fresh box of cartridges, loaded two cignr- 
sized shells into his four-sixty-five, and knelt down and aimed. 

‘This is going to be a trifle noisy,' he told Jeam. ‘You'd better 
keep your ears closed.' 

The first two shots went crashing into the valley, one after the 
other. Even before the sound had died out, Henry unloaded and 
broke another box of cartndges and loaded the rifle again and fired 
two more shots. In all he opened five boxes and tested two rounds 
from each box. Then he sent the mali to bring back the target. 

'What do you think?’ he asked Jean, who had sat beside him all 
the time, showing her the neat round punctures niatle in the white 
cardboard disc. ‘All ten shots within six inches/ 

'Is that very good?’ 

'With a heavy rifle, yes.’ 

‘Darling, you're a wondeiful shot,’ said Jean. ‘The best in the 
world.' 

Arm-in-arm, they went back into the gun-room, and Henry sat 
down to clean the heavy rifle once again. 

‘Doesn’t your shoulder hurt?' enquired Jean. 

'No. She kicks like hell, of course, but one has to hold her tight. 
It's just a trick, really.’ 

'All the boys came out to watch/ 

'They always do; sort of tama.sha for them. Now all we have to 
do is wait until someone brings the khabbar, and Mrs. Winton, 
you've got your python-skin shoes.' 
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"Darling, you're a lovely man/ said Jean, nuzzling the back of 
his neck. "Quite the hairiest male I know, even if you are reeking 
of perfume." 

Tvt been sitting on that damned carpet/ Henry explained. "That 
means Tve got all of ninety cartridges for the Big Bertha, all firing 
sweetly. That's a lot of fire-power, with me shooting as I shot 
now. Should last me all through the war, even if the war lasts three 
years, as Chamberlain has b^n saying it might. Have I stopped 
being a lovely man?’ 

"Not yet.' 

"Then kiss me again, please. It feels nice.’ 

When Henry reached his office that day, Trevor was waiting to 
see him. 

"Good morning, sir, I’ve come to ask a favour.’ 

"Yes?' 

There’s a damn boa constnetor m the garden/ 

"Not boa, python/ 

"Same, no?’ 

"Well, not quite.’ 

‘My’ the coolies are all scared green. Many of them came asking 
me wny I don’t shoot the boa ... the python.’ 

That was the sort of thing Eddie Trevor was always trying to do. 
Anything to attract the limelight, Henry reflected. But then you 
couldn’t be an international hockey star without wanting to push 
yourself into the limelight all the time. 

"You weren’t bv any chance thinking of going to look for it, 
were you?’ asked Henry. 

"I’ve no gun, sir. 1 wanted to ask you for a gun and some car- 
tridges. What would you use for a python, Mr. Winton?’ 

"A buckshot, preferably two bucksl ot, put only in the head — 
and then two more, just to make sure* and then two more again — 
all in the head.’ 

"I know that. No use shooting a python anywhere else but the 
head.’ 

"Have you shot anything before?' 

"Plenty. Fred Miranda has a gun, a Tolly's and so has Mervin 
Henderson, the SM. I have shot pig and buck and even a sambhar. 
Once I sat up for a panther too, Imt louldn't get him. Chum had 
killed../ 
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Henry wasn't interested in knowing about Trevor's panther* 'But 
don't you know you can't go looking for a python? — chasing the 
source of the calls? And if any of the coolies bring the khabbar, 
I'd much rather go and finish him off myself.' 

'But I do mean to go looking for him, Mr. Winton, sir. Go out 
and find him. Pasupati is going with me. He says he can easily find 
the boa . , . python.' 

'Kistulal's son? I suppose he czt find it if he sets out to, if he's 
anything like as good as his father was. But it may take days . . . 
and miles and miles of trudging round in circles. Dangerous too.' 

'I don't mind that, Mr. Winton; please, sir. I wanted to give a 
python skin bag to my girl; set of bag and shoes and belt to match,' 
and Trevor grinned ingratiatingly. 

'All right. There's an old twelve-bore lying in the bungalow, 
left behind by Mr. Wallach. It's got cocking hammers. I can let you 
have that gun, and some buckshot. But don't go taking any foolLsh 
risks. It's a dangerous business.' 

Thanks, sir; I don't mind the danger, not at all,' said Trevor, 
looking very pleased. Tf I had a proper rifle, Fd even go for the 
Tista one-tusker. Pasupati says he will be able to track it down.' 

'All right, Trevor, but on the condition that if any of the coolies 
on the garden comes with the khabbar, I should be most upset if 
you tried to take him on. Because in that case, I shall do the shoot- 
ing myself. You can have a go only if you can find him yourself. 
Is that quite clear? 

'Quite clear, Mr. Winton,’ said Eddie Trevor. 

Throughout (he whole of Tuesday, the booming, vibrating Oooo 
. . . Oooo went on intermittently, sounding maddeningly close at 
times and quite far away at others. It was a curiously unnerving 
experience even for Heniy, who had shot at least half a dozen 
pythons, and poor Herman seemed to shiver every time it heard the 
call. But none of the coolies had come across the python's tracks. 

The next morning, when Jean and Henry were sitting dow'u to 
breakfast in the verandah, the python was still calling. 

'I hardly slept a wink,' complained Jean, 'with that going on 
most of the night,' 

‘They move around rather a lot when they get the sex urge, and 
one of the coolies is bound to run into its tracks Blast!’ 

A single shot rang out deep in the valley below them and its 
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report went crashing again and again to and fro between the two 
hills. 

1 hope the bloody fool has managed to kill it; that he's got it in 
the head/ said Henry. 

'What will happen if he hasn't?' asked Jean. 

1 hardly like to think about it/ 

'Will the python kill Mr. Trevor?' 

'Pythons don't kill. They mostly swallow their prey alive — but 
rarely human-beings.* 

Then why did you say it was dangerous?' 

'Did I? Well, if you happen to wound one, then it lashes out, 
and if it manages to get its teeth into some part of your body . . . 
well, that's the end. T^iey can 't let go, and they get their tails round 
some tree and then go into coils, getting smaller and smaller, squeez- 
ing whatever they have caught, crushing the bones so that what- 
ever it is makes a soft, easy mouthful. The victim is usually alive as’ 
he enters the gullet, head first ' 

'Don't Henry, please!' 

‘Perhaps he's managed to blow off the head with just one shot. 
But I warned him to fire at least two more, even if he had managed 
to gel a head shot. On the other hand, he may have fired the shot 
at a pheasant . . . free use of a gun. Please pass the butter.' 

Twenty minutes later, just as they were finishing breakfast, they 
heard the sound of the motor<ycIe. 

‘I wonder what that means. Has he shot ir or has he created an 
emergency? He took a man out with him,' said Henry. ‘Blast him! 
— he seems to be coming up the dr^ve here!' 

'Let's hope he's coming to tell you he has shot the thmg,' said 
Jean. 

'Could be,' Henry answered doubtfully. 'But don't go asking him 
to join us at breakfast or anything.' 

The red motor-cycle came through the gate of the bungalow. 
Eddie Trevor was wearing Jodhpurs and his leather jacket, and a 
green beret at a rakish angle. Behind him sat Pasupati, Kistulal's 
son, carrying the old Manton with the cocking hammers slung 
across his chest. Trevor brought the motor-cycle to a smooth halt 
just beside the steps of the verandah. 

'Good morning, sir! Good morning, Mrs. Wintonl' said Trevor, 
taking off his beret with a sweeping gesture. 'I’ve shot him!' 
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'Goodr said Henry, 'folly good show!’ 

‘Veiy big; a( least twenty feel. Don’t you think so, Tasupati?’ 
Trevor asW his guide. 

But Pasupati was taking no part in the conversation. He stood in 
silence behind Trevor, clutching the twelve-bore under his right 
arm. 

‘Is it , . . er, quite dead?’ asked lean. 

These things don’t finish wriggling for several hours/ Henry 
told her. 

‘Chum’s still lolling about like mad/ said Trevor. He was still 
standing beside his motor<ycle, and Henry and Jean had come to 
the edge of the veiandah and were leaning against the wooden 
railing. 

‘Why on earth did you file just one shot?’ asked Henry. T 
told you It IS just as well to give them a couple more — to make 
things doubly sure/ 

‘No use spoiling the skin, I thought. Head blown dean off Ask 
Pasupati.’ 

This time Pasupati agreed readily. ‘Sahib numbei one shot/ he 
said. ‘Kill fust shot. Agiia moving like whip.’ 

‘Good/ said Henry again. ‘Now the coolies will have no further 
excuse to shirk woik. Thank you, Tievor Thanks foi coming to 
tell me We can let Herman loose again.* 

‘I was wondering if you wouldn’t like to come and see him, sir,* 
said Trevor. 

‘See him? Lord, No’ I’ve seen dozens No, thank you; it’s not a 
pretty sight,' 

‘Perhaps Mrs. Winton?’ suggested Trevor. ‘Mis. Winton may 
not have seen a python m its natural surroundings.' 

‘Mrs. Winton does not like to sec animals dying/ Henry told him. 

‘Oh, but I would, Henry,’ said Jean. ‘I would very much like to 
see the python. Can ’t we go,^’ 

‘Is it very far from the road?* asked Henry. 

‘Oh, quite far; at least a clear mile, perhaps more. Tt*s right by a 
mule-path, though. The old triumph can go within a couple of 
hundred yards. Why don’t you take Mrs. Winton on my motor- 
cycle, sir?' suggested Trevor. ‘T could tell you where the exact 
spot is.’ 

‘No, no; years sinc?e I've ridden one of those things. Bound to 
pile It up: after all that rain the day before yesterday. Mrs. Winton 
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will just have to wait till we can kill a python somewhere close to 
the main road/ 

It's a pity/ said Trevor. Tt really is enormous; and such wonder- 
ful colouring . . . Unless Mrs. Winton would not mind coming 
with me?* 

'Not at all/ said Jean. should love to. Can I go, Henry?' 

'You won't like it, Jean. They thrash about for hours even after 
the head is severed. They can even be dangerous if you get too close. 
Besides, you don't like to see animals being killed, remember?' 

'But I would like to sec a python. It's not like seeing an animal 
killed right under your nose, and not being able to do anything 
about it. This is something quite different. May 1 go, Henry?' 

T'll drive very carefully, Mr. Win ton,' Trevor promised. 

‘Well, if you really want to, Jean; but I assure you. you won't 
like It,' Henry said again. 

"Thank you, darling,' said Jean. 

T shall bring Mrs. Winton back in fifteen minutes, sir, twenty at 
the most,' said Trevor, as he kicked the starter. ^ 

Henry had waited for three quarters of an hour before going off 
to his office, and they had still not returned by then. It was when 
he came back from the office for lunch that Jean told him more 
about the python. 

It was horrible, darling.' 

T knew it would be; I told you. Shall 1 ask the boy to make a 
gimlet for you?' 

‘Yes, please. I think 1 need one. Do you know, the Santhals were 
already gathering round with tbp«r hornble big knives.’ 

‘They adore python meat. Here s your gimlet* 

‘They were going to start cutting up as soon as I left, even when 
the thing was still quite alive.’ 

‘It's not alive; it just happens to be wngghng/ 

‘Is there no way of finishing them ofl?' 

'Dynamite perhaps, I don't know of anything else.' 

‘All because of a mating call. Instead of finding a mate, they get 
their heads blown off — it's horrible.' 

‘Well, if they would only keep away from tea-gardens, they 
wouldn't get their heads blown off. Was it very far?' 

‘What? — Oh, yes; we had to walk at least nalf-a-milc after the 
mule-path ended.' 
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'Enormous! And such a beautiful colour, Henry; shades of russet 
and brown and pale green- just like the trees and the earth, and so 
glossy* Eddie offered to give me the skin/ 

‘I thought he want^ the skin for Ruby . * . his girl friend, 1 
hope vou said '‘no */ 

'Of course. I don't care much for snakcskni shoes ... or hand- 
bags/ 

Tm glad you didn't take it When he asked me for the gun, he 
told me he specially wanted to shoot the python so that he could 
present the skin to his . . 

‘Wait, Henry, Do you know \^hat Eddie told me?’ 

‘Eddie’’ 

'He said that when he asked to boirow youi gun, that dieadfnl 
boy whom he took as his guide You know what he told Eddie^’ 

‘No.’ Henry said. ‘But please. . . 

‘Well, he told him that if Winton sahib offered to give the big 
elephant gun to kill the python, he would not go with Fddic be- 
cause the big gun is detective it does not go off/ 

‘Oh, the damned liar’’ Heniy said m sudden aiigci ‘Whai 
absolute rot! The bloody little swine. . 

‘So I told Eddie that it was all wrong, ol course, and that I was 
sitting right next to you when the big elephant gun was tiicd at 
the target, and th^t you shot so beautifully and all the shots went 
off; and Eddie too said that of couise he and everyone else in the 
gaiden had heard all the shots ’ 

‘Of course, thcic’s nothing the maltci with (he foiii-sixtv-fise 
I’ll teach the little bastard to go about spreading iiimoms. , 

‘I told Eddie that you were the best shot in the world, because I 
know you are, darling, and also that you weic the most, most par- 
ticular man about your guns and youi cartndges, and that anyone 
who says anything else wants his face slapped. I said that it was 
because you were so good and so reliable that the Government had 
come begging to you to finish off the one-tusked rogue, and I said 
that if the one-tusked rogue ever showed up again it would be you 
who would kill it.’ 

‘Thank you, darling. I'll have that little swine Pasupati sacked 
at once. As it was, I only took him on as a favour, because . . ’ 

‘Oh, no, Henry; please, please,’ Jean protested. ‘I promised Eddie 
you wouldn’t. Only then would he tell me. He’s only a boy, icj11> . 
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and It seems he has taken his father's death terribly to heart/ 

'Was Trevor telling you about that?' 

'Yes; but he only said how wonderful you had been, and how 
some man called Jugal Kishore had been telling the boy all sorts of 
things. It isn't the boy's fault, really.' 

'But I can't go on keeping Pasupati here. Well, perhaps I could 
have the twerp transferred. That’s right. That's what I shall do. 
They want a gamekeeper at the Higlilands Club. He should just 
suit that job. I'll get Sudden to take him on there; so that he stops 
spreading rumours about me, right in my own garden. In Chmnar, 
hr will have no time for gossip because, in addition to being the 
gamekeeper, he will have to look after the game cottage ’ 

'That’s where I fell in love with you. Remember?' 

'I fell in love with you before that, when I first saw you getting 
out of Sudden ’s car ’ 

'You are a bar, darling,' she said, brushing his cheek with her 
lips. ‘But you're a very sweet liai, and I love you.' 

Henry took her face m his hands and kissedf her on the mouth. 
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24 

Carried Unmimously 


The Chinnai Week of 19 3g began with an afteniooii confeieiicc 
As soon as they were all assembled m the conference loom, Sudden 
told them he had just heard that Cockbum had died. 

There was a pm-drop silence m the room, and as (Lough to 
honour the dead Sudden had gone on sitting with bowed head not 
saying anything, for a whole minute. Then he had given them 
some more details. 

It seemed that Cockburn had not been ill foi more than a couple 
of days, and just as the company's chief medical officer, Dr. Lewis, 
was about to leave tor Lainlung, word had been leccivcd that he 
had died. 

The first thought that came to Henry's mind was that ( oekbuin 
had died as he would hase wished to die his death had a kind of 
dramatic neatness about it. And then above the sense ol peisonal 
sorrow, the tunouily disloyal thought kept daiting through his 
mind that, with Cockburn dead, no one but himself knew the cir- 
cumstances of KistulaTs death Was a sense of guilt always asso 
ciated with some kind of evidence, with someone who knv'w the 
farts? Heniy asked himself. 

But Henry s chain of thought was broken abiuptly 

‘All the coolies at Lamlung have set aside two days’ pay to build 
some kind of inenional to Cockburn,’ Sudden was saying. 'I am 
offering them an equal sum fiom the company’s funds ’ 

This must be the fust time in Brindian histoiy that the coolies on 
a garden had offeietl to set aside a par( of iheir pay for a memorial 
to a manager, Heniy reflected and oiite again found himself won- 
dering what It was that had made Cockburn so jKipulai wiih the 
Indians 

‘Dashed awkward.' Sudden was saying. Twenty-five men to run 
twenty-seven gardens now. and I'm afiaid moic will have to be 
going away soon. The Governmenf won’t agree to classify planters 
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as essential. Shocking ignorance, of course — ^sheer niuddleheaded- 
ness’' 

‘So the decision has come, sir?* asked someone at the back. 

The decision, as you say, has come, together with an exhortation 
fiom the directors to make all possible effoits to increase production. 
Double It in three years Who will double it? Where am I going to 
get the managers^* 

Sudden glowered at them, as though expecting an answer, but 
no one said anything 

'What 1 propose to do is to strui Cope-Liston to Lamlung and 
Maichbanks to Lower Tisla.’ 

Marchbanks’ The estates officer^ asked Williamson. 

That's right. The Club will have to find its own man to look 
alter it properties- or its own woman. 

Marchbanks was well past sixty. He had letirtd seven \ears ago, 
but since he had nowheie to go he had been found a job as the 
estates manager of the Highlands Club at five hundred rupees per 
month 

The Club will damn well have to Imd someone to look atter its 
properties,’ Sudden ruled It was rather an amusing situation since 
Sudden himself, lu his capatilv of President of the Highlands Club, 
would have to find a replacement foi its estates officer 

Neither the war nor Co(kbuin s death made much difference to 
the spnit of the Chinn^ir Week The committee was anxious to see 
that everything should go on as usual ind as a result this year 
there seemed to be more jieople than evei, enoying themselves with 
greater gusto There were moie cocktail parties, more beer-and 
lunch sessions, more tea and tennis afternoons, and more picnics 
than ever bcfoic, and for the fust time since it> inception, the Week 
had to be extended to six days instead of the usual five. The war had 
brought on a new, somewhat reckless and defiant urge for escape 
and everything secmied lo be a little more noisy and a little less m 
hibited. Indeed someone had even brought up a suggestion that 
the all-white rule might be relaxed to the extent of permitting the 
Club housekeeper to attend the annual rough shoot dame But of 
course the committee had turned down the suggestion out of hand 

Because Hcni) hid Inoiight Heiman with him and did not wish 
to keep the animal in the Club’s kennels, he and Jean weie staying 
in one of the tents }ean who had never lived m a tent before was 
full of praise for its comfort 
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Tour friend the housekeeper must be giving you special treat- 
ment/ she said to Henry, ‘particularly now you're going to be a 
member of the Qub committee/ 

Henry laughed. ‘Depends whether I get elected/ he answered 
modestly. But there was no question of his not being elected since i( 
was Sudden himself who had put up his name. 

However, within a couple of days, they had discovered that they 
were certainly not being singled out foi prefeiential treatment; 
that it was merely indicative of the way things were running in the 
Club, Everyone who had come for the Week was full of praise for 
the new housekeeper, Miss Miranda. The food was better than 
ever, even though wartime shortages were already beginning to 
make themselves felt; there was more cleanliness all round, better 
service, and a general air of behind-the-scenes efficiency; all the 
furniture gleaming with polish, the cane chairs freshly painted, the 
brass shining, the drinks always cold, the tea and coffee always 
strong and hot, the linen crisp and snow-white. As a new member 
of the committee, Henry also came to know that despite the slight 
rise in prices due to the svar, the cateung |)iofit^ had gone up sub 
stantially. 

At the first meeting of the Club committee Hcniy attended, he 
had put up Pasupati's name for the )ob of gamekeeper, and had the 
satisfaction of having his first proposal earned unanimously. 

It was then that Sudden came out with what he intended to do 
about filling Maichbanks' place. ‘I think we should call upon the 
housekeeper to take on the responsibility for all Club estates, not 
just the clubhouse as at present.' 

Tou mean the golf hut and the boat house and all that?' asked 
Bradley, the vice-president, 

‘And the cricket pavilion, and the game cottage, the whole sub- 
cheeze,' declared Sudden. 

That would involve a round of inspection of about eight miles, 
sir/ Henry pointed out. 

‘Well, we all have to be prepared to shoulclei extia burdens in 
wartime, gentlemen. I think we should tell the housekeeper that 
she has been placed in charge of the Club estates. In addition to her 
present duties, of course,' 

Tou weren't thinking of giving her Marchbanks' pay, were you. 
Sudden?' inquired Bradley. 

‘No, But we shall have to give her some kind of a conveyance. I 
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was thinking that we could buy Cockbum's Citroen and place it 
at the service of the housekeeper, and also pay her an allowance of, 
say, 6fty rupees a month for running expenses/ 

‘Fifty chips should be quite enough/ said Bradley, nodding 
approval. ‘Yes, quite enough. How much will the car cost, do you 
think, Sudden?' 

‘We shall have to value it ourselves. About three hundred rupees, 
1 should say. Cockburn hardly used the thing, except to come here 
now and then. Used to keep it garaged in Lower Tista.’ 

‘Does she does the housekeeper know how to drive a car. Sir 
Jeffrey?' asked one of the members. 

‘If she doesn 't, she’ll just have to learn,' snapped Sudden. ‘Agreed 
gentlemen?’ 

And agreed it was. 

It was on his thud afternoon at Chinnar, as he was going 
through one of his chores as a committee member, that Henry 
Winton rongratulafed Ruby Miranda on the improvement she 
had made in the Club's (atenng. He was checking a list of articles 
which the housekeeper had recommended should be written off, and 
she was standing in front of the table, leaning across it and trying 
to lead out some of the hand-written entries which Henry had not 
been able to decipher. 

She looked severe and business-like and a little over eager, in a 
trim, dove-grey coat-and-skirt, and with her hair done up in a neat 
bun, and somehow she was wholly a part of her surroundings, the 
steel filing cabinets and the dark chairs and the musty smell of old 
records. Bending slightly forward, with a slightly anxious look on 
her face, she looked as (hough some clever artist had posed her for a 
portrait, knowing how she would look her best, getting the light 
just right, dressing her in the colours th.t flattered her figure and 
complexion. 

Henry wanted to pull her head down and kiss her on the full, 
pouting mouth, to crush her into his arras. As it was, all he said 
was, ‘Everyone is talking about how well you are running the 
Club.' 

‘Thank you,’ said Ruby tonelessly. 

‘I'm sorry about the committee lurninc; down the proposal to let 
you come to the rough shoot dance.' 

‘I don't think I would have come to the dance anyway,' answered 
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Ruby, 'unless it had been necessary in a purely professional 
capacity/ 

There was not the least trace of bitterness in her tone, she might 
have been explaining some figures in the Club accounts. Ruby 
spoke with a new dignity, and Henry was again stimk by the 
improvement in her accent and her choice of woids. 

'Besides/ Ruby said, ‘my fiance would not have liked the idea 
of my going to a dance with strangers.’ 

‘Your fiance?' 

‘Fddie has got a job now/ Ruby explained. 

It was good to know that she was going to be nidi iied, and yi i 
Henry was awaie of a slight ripple of disappointment. He tinned 
back to the Club registers. ‘I really don’t know how you are going 
to look aftei Marchbanks’ work in addition to your own/ he said, 
‘Your present woik is a full time job, I’m sure. I say, I do hope you 
can drive a car?’ 

‘If I couldn’t, I would just have to learn, wouldn’t If" said Ruby, 
still in a flat voice, lhat was what Sudden had remarked at the 
closed-door committee meeting, and Heniy wondered how it could 
have reached Ruby's eais. 

‘But can you?’ 

‘I can ride a motorcycle veiy well, and ]’\c had a lew lessons 
in driving a car. I shall be able to manage,* 

‘I’m really glad, 'f only for the Club’s sake Thcie s bound to be 
an all-round impiovement Marchbanks did damn all, just sat and 
drank gm all day.’ 

‘I shall do my best,’ 

‘Any help I can give you ... I’m on the (ommittee now . You 
only have to ask.’ 

Thank you. I’ll keep that in mind I might have to wony you 
some time about the game cottage I wouldn’t know what mipiove- 
ments wcie needed.’ 

‘Oh, I’ll give you my own ideas I’m sure (he game cottage could 
do with some renovating. We must . , . er, we must go and have a 
look at it some day. I say, you are looking lovely today. I mean 
lovelier than ever,' 

‘Thank you,* said Ruby, very formally. 

‘Eddie Trevor is a lucky man, damnea lucky.’ 

‘A good man too; very good and very true.' 

‘I do hope he gets his commission.' 
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1 don’t care, so long as he doesn’t get called up before exmas/ 

She hadn’t said ‘oh, my’’ once, thought Henry, or things like 
‘ta muchly’ or ’great!', and now she had to go and call Christmas 
‘exmas’; o, Pygmalion! — how difficult, how heartbreaking it was 
to unlearn a way of speech! So much more difficult than Teaming 
an altogether new language. 

"Were you thinking of going away for the Christmas holidays?’ 
he asked. 

‘rve always spent exmas at home.’ she said, ‘And so has Eddie. 
He will be there too,’ 

‘Are you going to be married during the Christmas holidays?* 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Ruby. ‘All I know is that I don’t want 
to go on being the housekeeper at this Club all my life.’ 

‘I say,’ Henry ventured, encouraged by her faint smile. ‘I don't 
want to offend you: but I must congratulate you on the improve 
ment m the way you speak.' 

i’m so glad you noticed,’ said Ruby, her smile widening a little, 
‘I try very hard; repeat every sentence after the BBC announcers. 
And I also try and memorize the phrases I come across in conversa- 
tion —the way the women here say things.’ 

‘Oh, really?’ 

'Only, most of the women here don’t speak like the BBC at all. 
Quite a few say things like “amaneggs” instead of “ham and eggs”, 
and “wotcher think” and “rahnd abaht” and “nnin” for ’’raining”; 
and Mrs, Atkins says “kiim-bach” when she wants her little son to 
come back.’ 

‘Oh, well; not all the women you see here are . . . are out of the 
top drawer, y’know,’ Henry ffained, wondering for a moment if 
she were being sarcastic; but he noticed that she was still smiling. 
He covered her hand with his, and asked: 

‘Am I forgiven for losing my temper thur time?’ 

Ruby did not draw away her hand. ’’P^ere’s nothing to forgive; 
it was all my fault,’ she said 

‘No, no, mine entirely Anyway, are we — well, we’re still 

friends?* 

‘Of course,’ Ruby assured him. ‘Of course we are friends.’ 

He gave her hand a squeeze and they looked info each other’s 
eyes and smiled. ‘Just friends? —no more’’ he whispered, still look- 
ing directly into her eyes. 

Ruby blushed and looked away, but she did not draw away her 
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hand* Then she said something which surprised him» It all depends 
on you, Mr. Winton/ 

This time the Brindian team did win the team shoot; but once 
again it was Peter Bliss who won the rough shoot championship. 
Henry was runner-up — just seven birds short of Bliss. Even Sudden 
must have felt that he would have fared better and almost certainly 
topped Bliss's score if he had been given the choice of butts. Sudden 
had invited the Brindian four to his house for a quick drink before 
the rough shoot dance. Just as they were about to leave his place 
to go and get dressed, he said, 'Hang on a minute, Henry. 1 want a 
word with you,’ and the others had taken the hint and hurried 
away. 

'I feel that if you had been shooting on the forward butt on the 
hogsback instead of myself/ said Sudden, 'you would have caught 
up with Peter/ 

'I don't know', sir/ said Henry. T didn't do’ so badly on the hogs- 
back.' 

'Well, sorry. Next year you can choose your butts/ 

'It really does not make any difference. Sir Jeffrey/ Henry assured 
him. 

‘It should make a difference/ Sudden protested somewhat belli- 
gerently. 'You should w'ani to win the rough shoot, dammit 
everyone should!' 

'I shall certainly keep try ing.' 

'Look, Henry/ said Sudden with a slightly anxious look. 'I've 
been thinking about keeping people's jobs open. I mean, those who 
join up even when they don 't have to,' 

'I think it would be only fair, sir/ 

‘Mind you, I'm not prepared to make a general rule of it; but 
I'rn certainly willing to consider every case on its merits. Now, 
what you have told me about this chap of yours, Trevor, Rather 
touching, what?' 

'It certainly is/ 

1 mean, there's this chap who need not join up at all, turning 
down a manager's job just because he wants to go and 6ght the 
Hun; just because the Empire is at war — extraordinary!' 

‘He has certainly shown a lot of . . . lot of guts, sir.’ 

‘I should say so — lot of guts. And I do admire that more than 
anything else, Henry- -guts. I have sent a personal letter to General 
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Maclean asking him to see what he can do about getting Trevor a 
commission. Dammit^ All sorts of people are being given the King's 
commission, these days. Trevoi deseives to get in» if anyone does/ 

*He certainly does.' 

'And Tm detennined to keep his job open, with a recommenda- 
tion that he should be promoted to manager as soon as he is able to 
report back. What do you think?' 

Tt IS certainly generous of you, sir/ 

‘Well, you can tell him so, Henry, when you get back — wait. I 
think 1 would like to tell him myself. Look, I’m thinking of coming 
round to inspect Silent Hill nexl \\eeL I would like to tell Frevor 
myself; y’know, sort ol timely pat on the back means a hell of a 
lot, what?’ 

Tt certainly does.’ 

T mean, no use treating these chaps as complete outsideis sshen 
they aie showing so much so iiiiich spirit, what?' and Sudden 
had smiled a tight lipped smile 

‘Of course sir Tievoi will appieciate il, I'm suie * 

I’m glad \o'i agicc. Let’s stc now 1 could come next Saturday, 
jiist for the day kctinn heie on Sunday rhat all ught^’ 

‘C ertainlv sir ’ 

‘Good’ ril turn up on Situida^, then. Ki’i see, that will be the 
25th, that's right I’ll be theie iboul cle\en ’ 

Henry rcmeinbeied to ask, ‘Will lady Dart Dt accompanying 
you^’ 

‘What’s that?' Sudden snapped. *()f course not, not for an in- 
spection. 1 never take Kilty w ith me when I go out 011 an inspection 
You should know that, Ileniv ' 

j 

'I’m sorry, sir,' said Henry, 
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25 

^Litnng iti the Sunlight* 


Henry ate his breakfast in silence, first glancing through the 
day-old Calcutta State'sman, and then a four-weeks-old Times, stack- 
ing the pages neatly on the table kept by his side; going through 
porridge and cream, eggs and bacon and fried halved ''omatoes, 
buttered toast, marmalade, two slices of papaya, three cups of 
tea. 

'Can't we get English marmalade any inoie?’ he asked his wife. 

Jean had just tome into the verandah, tarrying an armful of 
dahlias she had plucked from the garden. ‘Marmalade? Oh! Not 
in the Tinapur shops, and the Club won't give us more than a jai 
a month. You '11 )ust have to make do with Indian-made marmalade.' 

Filling his first pipe of the day, Hcniy looked at his wife as she 
sat ill the window, bending o\ei the icd and pink and yellow 
flowers as though posed for a colour photogiaph. She woic a yellow, 
loose-fit ling cardigan and a giey skirt, and a flowered heavily mud- 
spattered apron. She looked more appealing than ever, Henry 
thought with a cinious detachment, moic beautiful than when he 
had first seen her on Sudden's lawn. 

For Henrv Wintoii, it was a rnattei of intense, personal pride 
that his wife should be so beautiful, with just the necessary irre- 
gularity in her features to lift her face above the merely hanclsome; 
finely chiselled, well bred, so wholly and unmistakably Fnglish, 
like English lavender, this woman he had brought back from his 
home leave, having caught her on the rebound when she had found 
that the man she had loved and considered herself engaged to was 
no longer in love with her. She had accepted him then, without 
any reservations, almost overwhelming him with the rush of her 
emotions, headlong and totally unrestrained, as though making up 
for denying her love to him m the beginning. 

And he had brought her in triumph, from a pnm, Cheltenham 
lawn to the wild hills of upper Assam; ail the way to his plantation 
bungalow perched high up in the skies, remote and inaccessible. 
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like an eagle carxying away his kill to his lair* out ot reach of other 
birds, cleaning up the place for her, making it worthy of receiving 
her by getting rid of Ruby Miranda. 

As he looked fondly at his wife* bending over the flowers, Henry 
caught himself wondering how Ruby Miranda would have looked 
wearing those clothes, the loose yellow cardigan and the plain grey 
skirt with the mud-stained apron. Ruby would never have worn 
clothes like that, he told himself; he could never visualize Ruby in 
casual, loose-fitting clothes. Ruby had to have her dresses skin tight, 
always bright and satiny 

Jean glanced up from the flowers and happened to catch his 
gaze. She peered inquiringly at him, and he started and turned 
his eyes away guiltily as though she had fathomed his innermost 
thoughts. 

'Are you sure Eddie's got a dinner jacket?' Jean was asking. 'It 
would have been so much simpler to ask him to come in a lounge 
suit.' 

'Sudden wouldn't have approved. Anyway, I know Trevor "^has 
got a dee-jay. I've seen him wearing it. But 1 can't get used to the 
idea of your referring to the man as Eddie.' 

Jean laughed. 'I couldn't very well go for a ride on his motor- 
cycle over your dizzy mule-tracks and still go on mistering him, 
could I? Besides, I've always called him Eddie. You seem to forget 
we were on the same boat going home/ 

'And I wish he hadn't sent the trout.’ 

'But darling . . . ! I nearly jumped with joy when his boy turned 
up with those trout. We'll be able to give Sudden such a wonderful 
dinner; both trout and pheasant' Otheiwise it might have had to 

be linnecl salmon What do you think?' She was holding up the 

large cut-glass bowl now filled with dahlias./For the spare-room.' 

'Sudden loves ilowers; the bigger an 1 the more violently 
coloured the better I wonder how he ever got married to any- 

one as colourless as 1 ady D. Have we got enough soda? 

'A dozen bottles. Enough?' 

‘Rather. We're having wine with dinner.’ 

‘Why isn't Sir Jeffrey bringing Kitty with him?' 

'He never takes her out on an inspection.' 

‘Just as well he isn't bringing her. One of them w^ould have had 
to sleep on the camp-bed. ^^atever did you do, Henry, when you 
had some husband and wife staying with you?’ 
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‘I never had a couple visiting me, thank God. Only Sudden ccnnes 
up for his inspections, every six months or so. Occasionally, another 
pbnter. . . .' 

'No one eke?’ 

Henry gave her a sharp look. What was she trying to find out? 
Had the servants been saying things to her? 

‘No.’ 

‘The room certainly needed dusting. 1 have just been having it 
turned out for Sir Jeffrey’s visit.’ 

'Marvellous dinner!’ pronounced Sudden, splashing tabasco 
sauce on the mushroom savoury. ‘Wonderful wife you've got, 
Henry. Where on earth did you get the trout?’ 

‘Trevor sent the trout. Sir Jeffrey,’ said Henry. ‘We have to thank 
him for the trout.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Sudden to Trevor, bowing his head slightly. 

'Went fishing yesterday,’ said Trevor, smiling shyly. ‘I was 
lucky. . . .’ 

‘You must let me into the secret one of these days,' said Sudden. 
‘When I go fishing, they never seehi to look at a fly.’ 

‘Eddie shot an enormous python the other day,’ put in Jean. 

‘Did you now? How enormous?’ asked Sudden. 

‘Nineteen-feet-six, sir,’ Trevor told him. 

‘Mmmm, that’s big, jolly big; must have taken a lot of killing.’ 

‘Just one shot,' said Eddie proudly, ‘one shot in the head.’ 

‘Hununm; and what sort of a gun have you got?’ 

‘I have no gun, sir, Mr. Winton very kindly lent me his Manton.’ 

‘The hammer one?’ 

‘Yes, sir; got a very good choke on it,’ said Eddie. 

'Oh, that ancient thing! How could you, Henry? ‘The thing 
may blow up any day. Why don’t you get a proper gun,’ Sudden 
asked Trevor, ‘if you’re really keen on shooting? Are you keen on 
shooting?’ 

‘Very keen, sir.’ 

‘Look,’ said Sudden. ‘I’ll leave one of my twelve-bores here, so 
that you can put in a spot of shooting here before you . , . before 
you get called up.’ 

‘You mean one of . . . one of the Purdy pair?’ asked Henry, 
taken aback. Was Sudden really offering one of his beloved Purdy’s 
to Trevor, absolutely priceless guns now that there was a war 
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on. . • ? Sudden who normally would never trust anyone else to 
handle his guns? 

'Yes, one of the pair. I have no other shotguns/ 

'Oh, Sir JeflFrey! ... I really couldn't,' began Eddie. 'I mean . . / 

'Why not? Of course you can,' said Sudden a little tartly. 

'Now don't go saying "I really couldn't", Eddie,' Jean ad- 
monished him playfully. 'Say thank you to the nice gentleman.' 

'You just be careful, that's all,' said Sudden. 

'Oh, I'll be careful, extremely careful, sir; nurse it like a baby. . . .' 

'I didn’t mean the gun, dammit!’ Sudden said. 'I mean you'd 
better not go about taking fool chances with pythons and things 
like that. Pythons take a lot of killing, as Henry here will 
tell you.' 

'I'll be very careful, sir,’ Trevor promised, ‘very careful’ 

Sudden Dart was in a really expansive mood that evening. Henry 
had never seen him so relaxed and happy before. When Jean had 
left the table after dinner, he told Eddie Trevor how he was ^oing 
to hold his job for him, and to try and see that he got a manager- 
ship after the war. 

'Much easier to lay that on tickety-boo for Lieutenant or Captain 
Trevor than just plain Mister Trevor, what?' And then Sudden had 
come out with it, 'Oh, yes, you'll get you’' commission, all right. 
They'll have to find enough officers for an anny of a million men in 
India. General Maclean has assured me that he will be doing his 
best, and if Jock Maclean can’t getTiis way in GHQ, well, no one 
else can. He’s tipped to be the next army commander, y ’know.' And 
with that, Sudden raised his g*' ss and added, 'Here’s luck, Eddie!' 

Henry joined in the toast, but he felt a mounting sense of irrita- 
tion. Without seeming to try, Eddie Trevor was stealing all the 
warmth of Sudden's new-found expansis eness. 'Shall we go and 
join the lady, sir?' he suggested. 

'Certainly,’ said Sudden, rising with alacrity, 'certainly.’ 

They went into the big sitting-room with the rustic, nibble-work 
fire-place and Henry's major hunting trophies on the walls and the 
tiger rug on the floor. The number one houseboy brought in a tray 
of sparkling liqueur glasses and a bottle of Drambuie. Henry was 
glad to see that Jean was having a dnnk (or he had thought she 
had been looking a little tense and tired all through the evening, as 
though she had been overdoing things. As a rule Jean neither drank 
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nor smoked, but to-day she had already had two glasses of Sauterne 
with dinner, and now she was having a liqueur. 

Henry leaned over her and patted her shoulder. Tired?' he 
whispered. 

'Just a httle,' she said. 

Eddie Tievor refused a glass of Drambuie, as he had refused all 
dnnks before and during dinner. He was dressed m a black alpaca 
dinner jacket which seemed to bring out the spareness of the tall, 
athletic figure, accentuate the slimness of the hips; and the subdued 
lighting in the room made his somewhat sharply etched features 
and his deep-set black eyes look less un-Enghsh and even, Henry 
admitted with reluctance, handsome in a theatrical way. 

Try a cigar, Eddie,' said Sudden, offering him his pigSKin gold- 
edged case. 

‘No, thank you,’ said Eddie politely. ‘I’ve got to nurse my wind, 
for hockey. All 1 smoke is this,' and Trevor held out a green and 
white packet of Kool agarettes. 

‘Don’t those affect your wind?’ asked Henry. 

‘I never smoke more than four cigarettes a day, five at the most, 
that IS my rule/ Trevor explained. ‘But even that is bad enough. 
Dhyan Chand would throw a fit if he were to find out that 1 smoke. 
Anyway, I cut it out completely while m training. No smoking or 
dnnking, so long as one wants to play hockey.’ 

‘American, are they?’ asked Jean, 

‘Yes, cork-tipped and menthol-cooled. Would you like to try one?’ 

‘No, thank you. I don’t mind a drink, now and then, but I don’t 
thmk I could ever Icam to smoke.’ 

‘No smoking, no drinking, grim, isn’t it?’ said Sudden with a 
hearty laugh. ‘Wouldn’t do for us, what, Heniy? Thank god we’re 
long past the age of training for horkey.' 

The radio was playing soft, light music. Fddie 1 revor rose to his 
feet, walked across to Jean's chair and asked, ‘Would you like to 
dance?' 

‘Certainly,’ said Jean, smiling at him and rising 

They danced very well both not moving about too much and 
doing nothing intricate — at least it didn’t seem intricate when they 
did It; and they looked well dancing together, both tall and straight 
and slim; his clothes jet black, hers all white, his head jet black, 
hers pure gold and coming well above his shoulders. Henry did not 
like to look at them, and yet he wanted to go on looking at them 
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because they were dancing so well, and because of their rapt expres* 
sions, the look of extreme contentment on -their faces as though 
they were alone together, dancing in a deserted house. Like all 
dancers, they seemed to have forgotten the world round tnem. 
Jean's face no longer looked tense and tired; it had a new radiance. 

'What do you think js going to happen to the war?' Sudden was 
asking. 

'The war?' said Henry. Things are bound to flare up sooner or 
later.' The war was very far away from his thoughts. 

"What can the Germans do against the Maginot Line? My God! 
~ the Maginot Line. They shall not passi P^tain said in the last 
war, and by God they did not pass. This time it's the Maginot Line 
that will hold them. Ils nc passeront past They shall not passi 
What do you think of the French?' 

Henry wasn't thinking about the French. He was waiting for 
the music to be over, for Jean and Trevor to finish their dance. It 
was here that Ruby and he had danced, all those months ago, and 
somehow Jean was looking exactly as Ruby had looked that day, 
submissive, eager to please, ready to surrender He shook off the 
thoughts rising within him. 

The French?' said Henry. The French have a wonderful army* 
of course; the best in the world, they say. And they have the 
Maginot line/ 

‘Not the best m the world,' said Sudden. The British army is the 
best in the world.* 

The music seemed to tome slightly louder now. A throaty male 
voire was repeating with nauseating insistence: 

Darling how can I prove to you 
How I long for you, ache for you. 

‘Are you ready for a drink, sir?' Henry a ^.ked Sudden. 

‘Yes thank yon. I should like a whisky >nd-water.* 

‘Boy!' called Henry, ‘Boyl* 

The tune came to an end, but Jean and Trevor stood )ust wheie 
they were, in the middle of the floor, near the open-mouthed-tiger 
mg, still holding each other's hands and waiting with expectant 
half-smiles on their faces; and when the music came on again, their 
smiles broke out and they continued to dance. It was a tune called 
Living in the Sunlight, a much faster kind of tune, but they did not 
seem to be dancing any taster. It was smooth and effortless and 
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polished. And they were perfectly matched, for size and shape and 
colour; they danced like professionals — except that they did not 
have the hard, set faces of professional dancers. They seemed to be 
enjoying dancing with each other. 

Like lovers almost, thought Henry. 

Just how friendly had they been on that ship three years ago, he 
wondered, with the endless opportunities and temptations or ship- 
board travel? They must have seen quite a lot of each other to have 
won a competition together. Had they been lovers? 

There was an insult in the implication, and Henry's mind re- 
coiled from it. But the thought had gone flashing through his mind 
and left a soreness and, as he watched them dancing. Henry found 
a bitterness rising within him. He wanted to get up and hit Trevor, 
throw him out of his house. He looked at Sudden, seeking some 
evidence of disapproval. Sudden had closed his eyes and slumped 
down in his chair, and Sudden was humming, in a croaky gurgling 
voice, but he was keeping in tune with the music and nodding his 
head gently from side to side to its beat. 

'The boy has brought your drink, Sir Jeffrey,' remarked Henry. 

'Leave it on the table, boy,' said Sudden without even opening his 
eyes. 

They had their firsf row later that night. He was already in bed. 
with an issue of the Strand magazine in his hands; but be was not 
reading, and there was a throbbing pain at the back of his neck. 
Jean was still fxittering round, dressed in her quilted house-coat; she 
always seemed to find a dozen things to do just before getting into 
bed. 

T don’t know what Sudden must be thinking,’ said Henry, 
'about your calling Trevor "Eddie”.’ 

'Why should he think anything? Besides, Sudden too calls him 
Eddie,’ said Jean, laughing. 

'I’d much rather you had said "no” when he asked you to dance.' 

‘But I enoyed it, darling. And it was such a relief not to have to 
listen to the interminable talk of tea and shooting. And he dances 
like a professional; not that I have ever danced with a professional.* 
She was stiU laughing, as though at a private joke. 

Tt’s hardly a laughing matter,' said Henry, resenting her good 
humour. Tt is not considered well-bred to be too familiar with the 
Eurasians.’ 
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'Not considered well-bred by whom?' asked Jean in a voice that 
had gone suddenly sharp, and Henry knew that he had succeeded 
in making her angry. 

'Well, by the sahibs.* 

'And yet Sir Jeffrey treats Eddie like a favourite son. I don't think 
he'd have let anyone else handle his Purdy, not even you.* 

She was quite ignorant about guns, and yet it was extraordinary 
how much she knew about a man's attachment to his favourite 
guns. 

'Sudden’s got his own fads. But I do wish you would have some 
consideration for my feelings in the matter.' 

Tour feelings?* 

'Yes.' 

'On the question of mixing with Anglo-Indians?’ 

'Yes.* 

‘You don’t like them?’ 

'It’s not a question of liking or disliking them. It is just that they 
arc different from us, the ruling race.* 

'What about the housekeeper at the Club? What about Ruby 
Miranda?* 

Henry turned on her as though she had slapped his face. ‘What 
about her? You don't kno\N what you're talking about.' 

‘I know exactly what I'm talking about,’ said Jean. 'Do you 
think I am blind and deaf? Do you think the women at Chinnar let 
me forget that she was your mistress here?- -that you even wanted 
to marry her? — that you found a job for her where you could go 
on seeing her even after we were married. . . .* 

'It's a lie!— bloody women's gossip! And that was all long 
before we were married?’ 

‘You mean it's no business of mine whnt happened before we 
were married?' 

‘I mean exactly that. You cannot go digging up things that 
happened when I was a bachelor. And what about your affair with 
Tony Barw'cll, whom >ou were going to marry. . . . Yes, what about 
him?' 

'Please don’t bring his name into this,' said Jean in a chilling voice. 
‘You don't know him, you know nothing about him. You would 
have gone on knowing nothing if I had not tnlJ you myself. It was 
I who told you I was in love with him — that I was going to marry 
him. I did not keep it all a dark secret. . . 
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‘At least I didn’t want to marry Ruby Miranda. . . / 

That’s not because you did not love her, but because she happens 
to have a touch of colour and you, of course, were the pucca, all- 
white sahib, afraid of being contaminated. You were also Irightened 
of the consequences . . . Your career. . . / 

‘You had no business to go prying into my past, believing 
women’s bitchy gossip!’ 

‘But I didn't have to go looking, and it was not all gossip either. 
Do you know what I found this morning, when I was settling the 
guest-room? A pair of silk stockings tucked under the mattress. I 
know they are her stockings. No one has to tell me that; a woman 
always knows. What do you think the servants thought when they 
saw the stockings? They knew all about it. 1 know you fitted out 
the room for her, dismissed the old house boy. 1 know you gave her 
the perfume and she smashed it on the floor. . . .* 

‘Stop!' Henry almost shouted. ‘Stop it!’ 

‘And J know something else,' Jean went on. *1 know that you 
are still infatuated with her, deep within yourself. I can feel it; 1 
can feel it every time you look at me. e\ery time you hold me in 
your arms, every time you make love to me— you are always com- 
paring, always w^ondering to yourself whether you have made the 
right decision. You have never given me your whole-hearted love, 
Henry, although you have demanded it from me. You have always 
held back — and that a woman can never forgive.’ 
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26 

A Man and His Dog 

Sudden left early the next morning, and as soon as his car had 
gone out of the drive Henry picked up his shotgun and gaire-belt, 
whirried to Herman, and went off tor a walk. 

He had slept badly, and the headache which had begun the pre- 
vious night v\as still with him He felt dazed and miserable. It 
seemed that, clever jungle though he was, he had not been 
able to cover his fracka He could not help doubting if he w'ould 
ever be able to live down what his wife had come to know about 
Ruby Miranda and himself She seemed to know everything ^nd 
suspect much more, the tattling women of Chinnar had seen to 
that — that and her finding those stockings, the damned, flesh pink 
sto( kings he had bought for Ruby Miranda for Christmas, and 
which she seemed to have tucked away under the spare room mat- 
tress the only time she had occupied the loom He felt hot with 
shame every time he thought of Jean's coming across those stock- 
ings, and then coming and asking him if any married couple had 
occupied the spare-room at any time — just like a schoolboy being 
caught out m a barefaced lie^ 

Ff( wanted time to think, and decided to go up Wallach's folly 
and he down on the grass Walla^ 's Folly had suddenly assumed a 
new significance in his relationship with Jean On the very first 
night of her arnval, he had promised to take her to Wallach's 
Folly within a clay or two but for one reason another he had still 
not been able to do so, the little toy peak was still his, (he highest 
point in his domain, the highest point within a score of miles. 

At first the slope was gradual, almost imperceptible. Then the 
path climbed steeply thiough the dark, overhanging forest until 
you came to the sheer rock formation close to the top The last bit 
was almost vertical, so like a man made wall, no more than twenty 
feet high at any point but virtually undimbable unless you were 
a tiained mountaineer. That was where Wallach had put a dozen 
thick wooden slats into niches cut into the rock-face to provide a 
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kind of open staircase running diagonally along the wall Because 
of the stairs, Wallach 's Folly was now quite easy to climb; there was 
no danger of missing any of those steps even at night. 

Henry went up the steps almost at a run, because he had made it 
a private rule to go running up all the staircases he came to, and 
when he reached the top he was pleased with himself because he 
did not feel the least bit winded. 

At the top, there was an almost level patch of ground no bigger 
than a tennis court, covered with thick, moist grass. It was com- 
pletely cut off from the world below, with the tall coniferous trees 
growing on the slope providing a dense screen all round. From the 
top you could look down at the hills on all sides, through liny and 
ever-changing peep-holes in the shifting foliage, but no one could 
see you; once you were on the top you were cut off from view as 
effectively as when you were behind the locked doors of the gun- 
room, invisible, in an intimate little patch of heaven all your own, 
seven thousand odd feet high, with the blue sky for your roof and 
the chir and deodar trees for your walls. 

Henry lay back on the springy grass thinking about himself and 
Jean and Eddie Tievor and Ruby Miranda, trying to arrive at a 
sensible readjUsStment of values; trying, above all, to put himvSelf m 
Jean’s position, the position of a bewildered and newly married 
girl fresh from England being subjected to the coffee-time gossip of 
expatriate Englishwomen, 

Henry ’s thoughts were cut off by the loud barking of his dog. 

'Ooof-oof, ooof-oof, ooof-oof!’ Herman was complaining from 
the foot of the stairs. 

Henry began to laugh, feeling a little surprised at himself for 
laughing at anything so frivolous, for Herman was barking because 
It could not climb the stairs. He got up and went to the edge of 
the hill and spoke soothingly to Herman, ‘Good dog! Sit down 
Herman, siti Good dog!’ 

Herman obediently sat on its haunches, fat and black and shin- 
ing with health, but it went on barking. It had always been ner- 
vous when confronted with staircases, and once when Henry had 
taken the animal to the Tinapur railway station, he had had to 
carry it over the steel overbridge between the two platforms. The 
slats fitted into the rock-face of Wallach's Folly one above another 
were clearly far beyond Herman. 

There was no ignoring the dog which went on barking, insistent 
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and complaining, bat not in the least angry-sounding, and m the 
end it won. Henry had to climb down and subject himself to Her- 
man 's wildly affectionate greeting. That was one thing about a 
dog, Henry found himself thinking; they didn't give a damn about 
your past, you didn't have to go on your knees, begging for forgive- 
ness every time you were found out. 

He decided to indulge Herman. It was a long time since they had 
gone out hunting together. They set out on their favourite round, 
all about the Silent Hill estate, keeping close to the forest depart- 
ment fire-line and making a circle of close on eight miles. They 
managed to flush eleven pheasants, and Henry, who never shot 
more than three birds at a time except in competitive shooting, 
killed every single one of them with clean shots. Herman too had 
been in its element that day, sticking to Henry's heels all the time 
like a newly trained hunting dog, and it had brought back every 
bird Henry had shot, making some leally spectacular retrieves. It 
was a wonderful, heart-warming relationship ... a good shotgun 
hunter and his gun-dog. ** 

By the time they turned back, Henry had begun to feel much 
less tense, and when he came within sight of his bungalow, still 
nearly half-a-mile distant, he had to restrain an impulse to yell a 
'coo-eee‘ to announce his return. 

The sharp morning air had cleared (he fuzziness of his head. He 
could now think clearly, and the more he thought about the pre- 
vious evening the more he realized how churlish he had been. It 
was the number of drinks, of course; he always seemed to drink far 
too much whenever Sudden Dart was round. The drinks, and pos- 
sibly the ridiculous thought planned m his mind by something 
Cockburn had said about women tindmg a man like Trevor irre- 
sistible. He could sec that the fault was all on his side, and the only 
thing for him to do was to seek his wife's forgiveness. It was quite 
childish to have objected to her somewhat ^asy familiarity with 
Trevor; you could not really blame a sheltered girl like Jean who 
had spent most of her life in England for not appreciating the fact 
that suburban English civilities were wholly out of place in the 
wilds of Assam. Eddie could not possibly have meant anything to 
her; and Henry had felt a stab of humiliation at having given her 
the impression that he could be jealous of a man like Eddie Trevor. 

Of course it was not jealousy, it could noi be, for he could not 
imagine himself being jealous of anyone so far beneath himself in 
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his private scale of values. Nor was there the slightest cause foi 
jealousy. Apart from an^hing else, everyone knew that Trevor was 
madly in love with Ruby Miranda, and within a few weeks they 
were going to Tinapur for the Christmas holidays where their 
engagement was going to be announced. And after that Trevor was 
going to join the officers' training school at Belgaum, or wherever 
It was — and go out of his life, and out of Jean 's, for ever. Henry felt 
a strange sense of freedom, as though he had exorcized his fears and 
anxieties by analysing his own mind. 

Just as he came on to the main road, he heard in the distance the 
angry roar of a motor-cycle exhaust and looked up to see Trevor’s 
blood-red Triumph come hurtling down the drive of his bungalow, 
leaving behind a clear white trail of dust in its wake. 

So Eddie Trevor had already taken away Sudden’s Purdy. He 
might have expected that he would turn up for the gun some time 
this mornmg, and Henry for one could not have brought himself 
to blame him for it. Oddly enough, he did not feel the least bit 
resentful that Trevor had gone to his bungalow when he was not 
there. As he turned into rhe drive, he felt completely at peace with 
himself. 

He walked into the bungalow with a light step, proudly holding 
up the game-belt heavy with the eleven pheasants dangling by 
their necks. He left the birds on the verandah and told the number 
one boy to put them all in a row and ro look after them until he 
had insjiected them and entered them in his game book. Then he 
went into the gun-room to put away his shotgun. 

The gun-room still smelt heavily of perfume, and it was dark 
because of the narrow, heavily draped windows placed somewhat 
high on the walls. The first thing Henry noticed was a tray with 
empty cups and a take plate piled with biscuits. So Jean had invited 
Trevor in for a cup of coffee. He made up his mind not to say any- 
thing to her about her having asked Trevor to come in; he did not 
want to give her the impression that he was still capable of susjiect- 
ing anything so absurdly ridiculoas as a more than casual relation- 
ship between a girl like Jean and a man like Eddie Trevor. 

Henry took his' time over cleaning his Holland, first with paper 
balls and then with bits of rag soaked in three-in-onc oil, and put 
the cleaning things neatly on a spread-out newspaper. It was after 
he had put away the gun in the rack and bent down to drop the 
bundle of paper and rags into the wate-basket under his table that 
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he noticed the two conspicuous cotton- 611 cd cigarette butts lying 
at the bottom of the freshly cleaned-out basket. 

For a moment, Henry wondered that the boy should have emptied 
the ash-tray into the waste basket when he hadn’t had time to re- 
move the coffee-things. And then it occurred to him that Eddie 
Trevor had said that he never smoked more than four or five 
cigarettes a day. He must have been there quite a while to have 
smoked two cigarettes, reflected Henry. 

Even in his present mood of easy tolerance, Henry could not help 
wishing that Jean had oflFered Trevor coffee on the verandah or in. 
the sitting-room, and not in the gun-room, the only room in the 
bungalow where you could have all the privacy you wanted by 
merdy closing a door. 

A mean, ugly suspicion kept darting through his brain, a thought 
so revolting that he was angry with himself for allowing it to enter 
his mind. There was nothing more contemptible than a husband 
who could not trust his wife, he told himself. There was bound to 
be a perfectly simple explanation, and he applied his mind to find- 
ing It out, She had asked him into the gun-room because that was 
where Sudden *s gun had been kept. That was the answer, the trans- 
parent answer, and his suspicion was no doubt prompted by his 
own background of guilt, for it was in the gun-room that he himself 
had been in the habit of receiving Rub) Miranda. 

Armed with that oddly comforting explanation, Henry went 
into the bedroom, determined to make it up with his wife. She was 
sitting on her cushioned dressing-table stool which she had dragged 
close to the open window and she was knitting a heather-coloured, 
heavy-ribbed pullover sweater wh’^ h he knew was intended as a 
Christmas present for himself. She must have heard him enter the 
room, but she neither turned her head nor said anything. As he 
went up to her, Henry was touched by the th lught that she should 
be knitting a sweater for him even though sh^ did not seem to have 
forgiven him. 

He put his arms round her from the back and bent down and 
brushed her neck with his lips. *l want to say I am sorry/ he said. 

‘Your lips are cold,’ she complained, drawing herself away, 

‘Please don’t punish me any more, darling. I am telling you how 
sorry I am; I realize how stupid, now; and I don’t know what could 
have come over me. It must have been all those drinks. I always 
seem to drink too much when I am with Sudden.* 
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'Eddie came and took his gun away/ said Jean* 

'I saw him leaving/ answered Henry. 

*l was having a cup of coffee, so I a^ed him to join me/ She still 
seemed hurt and wholly unresponsive, and her voice was subdued, 
almost toneless. 

'Darling, I realize how utterly absurd and ridiculous I must have 
sounded last night. It was the whisky of course, and the wine. How 
I could ever have thought you coiud have the least interest in a 
man like Eddie Trevor, I cannot imagine. It was preposterous even 
to have suggested that you enjoyed his company. I can only say I 
am sorry,' 

'Sometimes,' said Jean in a very low, dry voice, 'sometimes, you 
make things far more difficult than they need be. Because you are 
so unbelievably naive yourself, you can never put yourself in the 
place of someone who is not as uncomplicated as you are.' 

But Henry was not listening to her words, for he had detected a 
slight response to his caress, as though Jean had leaned towards 
him, and almost in spite of himself the words had come flooding 
out of him in a wave of gratefulness, ‘I may be stupid and naive, 
but I love you, and all that I know is that I'm cra2y about you, 
darling . . . darling!' 

He went on pressing his face into the soft yellow wool of her 
cardigan and drawing her closer and closer to him, his hands cup- 
ping her breasts tightly. 

'I’m ashamed about everything that happened last night,' he 
murmured, 'And I love you; oh, I love you so much that it hurts. 
Darling, your back smells lovely ' 

He felt his whole body stiffen, repelling her contact with its every 
fibre, as though he were embracing something unclean and con- 
taminated, and a horrible thought went searing through his brain 
as his own words came mocking back at him: ‘Dorling, your back 
smells lovely J' 

He checked himself just in time — on the brink of the gaping 
bottomless precipice. 

Like a monstrous, nightmansh jig-saw puzzle, the pieces came 
falling into an increasingly more coherent pattern and forming 
themselves into a wholly unbelievable picture; cruel and shocking 
and ugly. The odd details, factual and inescapable, kept stabbing 
at the walls of his mind with spiteful insistence: the inviolable, 
easy privacy of the gun-room, the two Kool cigarette butts neatly 
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deposited in the waste-basket, the heavy peifume from the carpet 
clinging to her cardigan as though she had been lying on the 
carpet. . . . 

Henry could not bear the thoughts that came flooding into his 
mind. He released his embrace and fled from the room. It was to 
the darkness of the gun room that he went, as though escaping from 
light; he felt dizzy and slightly sick. For a moment, he felt that his 
head was going to burst and he pressed it tightly with both hands. 
When he opened his eyes he found that he was staring into the 
thick brown pile of the carpet exactly at the spot where the Chanel 
bottle had broken. 

Henry poured himself a stiff brandy and gulped it down. As the 
raw spirit went coursing down his throat, it seemed to have an 
almost instantaneous stead) mg effect. One could not begin to sus- 
pect one's wife of unfaithfulness merely because one had found a 
couple of cigarette ends or because her clothes smelt of perfume 
that had soaked mio a carpet. That would have brought the whole 
structure of their life crashing down. It was important to disciphne 
one's thoughts, important not to go jumping to ready-made con- 
clusions possibly prompted by one’s own background of guilt. 
There was nothing more pathetic, nothing more despicable than a 
husband eaten up with jealousy, Henry toid himself again, par- 
ticularly when he did not himself have too clean a record. 

He poured himself another stiff drink from the Martell bottle 
and laughed at himself as he drank; laughed and toasted himself, 
knowing that he had just saved something of great value: that his 
new discipline had pulled him bark just m time from the gates of 
darkness, just when he was on the verge of overshooting the point 
of no return. 
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27 

They came bearing Gifts 

l^OR Henry Winton, the three weeks before Christmas were a 
challenge, weeks of a taiit> touch-and-go striving to achieve nor- 
mality after a near breakdown — something like a person suspected 
of madness trying to establish his sanity. He was determined to 
say or do nothing that might give his wife the slightest cause to 
think that he had been on the brink of accusing her of infidelity, 
and also to make a sincere effort to nd his mind of the insulting 
suspicions he had entertained about her. 

But even more than the pressure of his own determination, what 
kept him going dunng those crucial days of readjustment was the 
comforting, ever-present thought that when the Christmas holi- 
days came, Eddie Trevor would be going off to Tinapur, and (hat 
before he returned his engagement to Ruby Miranda would be 
announced. 

Only three weeks more, three weeks of this tight-rope existence, 
Henry kept reminding himself. After that everything would be 
just as it had been. In the meantime there was work; hard, con- 
centrated work — a man's antidote to all emotional upheavals. 

Sudden bad been flooding his managers with new directives, driv- 
ing them to greater efforts to produce more and more tea, and Henry 
had found that he had to leave jean more and more to herself. He 
often felt sorry for her, being cooped up in the bungalow for hours 
on end with nothing to do but look at the view and knit or read. 
He had suggested to her that she should go out for walks in the 
afternoon. 

‘You are still looking a little off colour/ he said to her. ‘A spot of 
exercise in the fresh air would do you a world of good.' 

‘But I shall never feel safe m the jungle all by myself,' she said. 

‘But you don’t have to go by yourself. You can take Herman. 
And there’s no danger, really, so long as you don't go off the foot- 
paths/ 

‘What about pythons?' 
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effort tu fall in line with his inclinations* to avoid points of ditiei- 
ence at all cost. 

The placid indifference, the anxiety to meet him at l^ast half way 
m everything, had become a feature of her whole attitude towards 
him. She never repelled him, but she no longer seemed capable of 
responding to his ardoui with the same wild sensuousness of the 
first, rapturous days of their being together. She would he cold and 
inert in his arms, striving lo create a facade, trying despeiately to 
say and do all the appiopriatc things, as though she were playing a 
complicated game and wtie determined to observe all the lules even 
though she was not enjoying playing it. She made a shameful 
mockery of his wild longing for her, his passion, a thing of animal 
lust. He could not iid himself of the feeling that it was vaguely bkc 
rape. And yet he could not leave her alone, for he was weak and he 
loved her with a new fierceness, as though to piove his superiority 
to other men she might have known and loved, with a constant, 
llaining desiic his body crying out foi physical contact with hfis 

But during the week thev were brought closer together, if only 
for the reason that the> had to thrust aside their pnvate feais and 
longings, and become united by a shared anxiety They had sat hand 
m hand, glued to the wiieless and tensely following a gnm, long 
drawn out battle that was being fought at the other end of the 
world And when, on i8 December, the news came, that the Graf 
Spec had scuttled herself Jean gave a whoop of joy and flung her 
arms round him And that spontaneous gcstuie made Henry 
reali 7 e with a staitling suddenness how much moie the war seemed 
to mean to her than it did to him For Henry Winton, his wife's 
jO)ous outbiiisl at the sinking of the Graf Spec came as something 
of a revelation It brought the war nearer, into sharpci focus, its 
phoniness suddenl> became less phony Ihe Royal Navy had won 
Its first notable victory of the war, while he, Henry Winton, was 
still waiting for his call up in the quiet placidity of an Assam tea- 
garden, getting worked up about not being able to buy English 
pipe tobacco and English marnialade 

‘Tve half a mind to write and tell Sudden Tin fed up with wait- 
ing,' he said to Jean that morning. Tell him Td like to be released 
in time to join the first officers' coiiise in 1940. 

'Do you think Sudden w oulci play up^' asked Jean w ithout much 
enthusiasm. 
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‘I don't care what Sudden thinks. He's damn well got to hold 
our jobs here, according to the Government ruling. It's just a ques- 
tion of getting away without waiting to be called up.' 

'You're doing just as much for the war, producing tea here, as 
you would be acting as supply officer at some headquarters or some- 
thing like that.' 

‘I quite see that, of course. Only . . . w^, it feels so degrading to 
be stuck out here when they are fighting out battles Uke that of the 
River Plate . . . and . . . and when chaps like Eddie Trevor are join- 
ing up. What do you think?' 

'Darling, it’s rather unfair to ask me what I think,' said Jean in a 
very level voice. ‘Don’t forget that 1 come from an army family, 
and all my ancestors seem to have fought m some British war or 
the other. And it’s all very well to make jokes about army types 
and all that, but 1 do think that when there is a war on it's the 
duty of every single man and woman to join up. Then again, as a 
woman, I shrink away from the thought . . . Well, when it comes 
to one's own loved ones going out to die, then one desperately tries 
to find reasons why it's not so important to join up.' 

Thanks,' said Henry very dryly. ‘It won’t be necessary for you 
to look for reasons explaining why I am not joining . . and 
abruptly, m mid-sen tencc. he left the loom. 

That evening, when he came back from the office, he told her 
that he had written to head office asking for permission to join the 
army before the call up, in time to attend the first officers’ course 
in the new year. ‘I say/ he added, ‘do you think that friend of yqurs- 
in the Green Howards would be able to pull the necessary strings 
and get me in quicker?' 

‘String Cameron? I'm sure he would.’ 

Then would you drop him a line, please? Just ask him to get 
the papers moving,' 

With that decision behind him, Henry suddenly felt light and 
unfettered. 

They were leaving for Chinnar on 22 December, which »vas a 
Friday. On the 21st, as they were sitting down to breakfast, Henry 
once again brought up Trevor's name. 

i expect Trevor will be coming to see us to-day,’ he said. 

Jean looked at him in silence for a moment before she spoke, ‘Why 
docs he want to come and see you?' she enquired. 
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*He hasn't said anything about coming. It's )ust that I think he 
may show up It's customary, you know All the staff come to the 
bungalow to say '"Happy Christmas" - bring their little cards and 
cakes with the most bilious k mg you ever saw ' 

'Ought we to make any special arrangements? 

'No. We just smile and look pleasant and say thank yon and 
wish them merry Chiistmas I believe Jievor^s engagement is going 
to be announced during (he holidays, to Ruby Mitanda/ The name 
rolled off his tongue without the slightest hesitation oi 
awkwaidiiess 

‘Did he tell you that^ asked Jean with what he thought was a 
sudden quickening of inicitst 

'No Miss Miianda told me the last tunc v^c wcil m Chmnai, 
for the Week ' 

'I'm so glad They'll make a veiy good looking couple 

Trevor is not going to he here long now said Heniy ‘He will 
be going up foi his tiaimng in February But then if things woik 
out and your fiund Stung souk thing plays up 1 should be on the 
same course myself Fancy having one's ov n stockman as a fellow 
cadet’ And I’m Kirc Tuvor will do much bettei than anyone else, 
with that athletic backgiouiid ' 

'Yes, I think he 11 do veiy well but so will you Games aien't 
everything ' 

The last day the vciy last day of Eddie Tievor, Heniy kept 
reminding himself as he walked \o his office on that bright Thurs 
day morning He was congiatulating himself over the way things 
were shaping His efforts to en^^iire his going on (he veiy fiist 
officeis tiaining course weic a sinning pioof of his own smeeuty. 
He was going to get into the war as soon as he could manage it, 
(here was going to be no hanging back, the mcie sending off of an 
application foi enrolment had helped (o ease the tensions within 
himself and had even lessened his resentment against Fddie Trevor 

Tt's chaps like Wallach who will be sent to die in Germany, and 
It's chaps like Sudden who will be staying back heie, looking after 
tea and helling around with (he women \ou keep out of it, tiy 
and acquire a game leg so that when the time comes you won't 
have to go ' 

Heniy laughed iloud as he remembered cockburn's diunken 
words The time had conic, and he, Henry Wiiiton, was going 

No one could have thought of him as a chap like Wallach’, 
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thank Cod; if anything^ he was more a 'chap like Sudden', for 
which, again, thank God. But there w^as not the remotest question 
of his staying out, of acquiring a game leg, as Cockbum had sug- 
gested. No one could doubt his keenness to get into the fighting; 
at the same time, it was just as well not to lay yourself open to the 
criticism that you, Henry Winton, product of a good public school, 
had stayed out of the war as long as you could, taking advan- 
tage of every loophole in the regulations to put off getting into 
uniform. The thought of taking a back seat to a man like Eddie 
Trevor, a daily-wage (oolie type soon to be blown up into an officer 
and a genllcnian, no longer loomed immense. 

On that last but one Thursday of the year 1939, Henry Winton 
w.as at peace with himself. He was even looking forward to Eddie 
Trevor's coming to wish them a Meiry Christmas just before they 
were due to leave for Clnnnar. He would be gracious to him, he had 
decided, he would be hospitable; he would press him to have a glass 
of sherry or a cup ot coffee, peihaps ask him to stay for dinner. He 
would rub of! the duty spot on his conscience, the smear left by 
his deplorable fit ot jealousy, by the memory (hat he had ever fallen 
so low as to suspect him of having seduced his wife in the gun- 
room. 

All the supervisois and cleiks came (hat evening, dressed in their 
holiday clothes and bringing their wives with them. They came 
bearing gifts: gailands and talcndais and New Year cards, and 
home-made sweets called kulkuls and doldols, and bnghtly coloured 
Christmas cakes. And Henry and his wife were gracious to them, 
gracious and charming and hospitable, distributing cigarettes and 
cups of tea and speaking to everyone with smiles on their faces. 

It was only at the end of the evening, after everyone had gone 
away, that Henry realized Trevor had not come to see them. 
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Tythans^ There are no pythons about that we know of And 
with anything else, you’ie quite safe when you have a dog with 
you/ 

The day Jean had gone for her first afternoon walk, Henry had 
felt as though he had won a minor victory. It was somehow sym- 
bolic, he thought, proof that once again their relationship was 
drifting back to what it had been before the night of Sudden's 
visit Aftei that day Jean had gone for walks legularly, starting 
soon after three and retiiinmg before he came back from the office, 
at about six m the evening 

One out of those three weeks had aheady gone, Ileniy told him 
self as he glanced at the calendar on the wall of the small laboiatory 
at the back of his ofluc Indian clerk was bustling about, getting 
things ready for the tea ceremony —the peuodic iitual ot the tac 
tory manager s testing and giading of his tea leaf 

‘Are you ready sir^ v 

Heiir) nodded assent I sen after fi\c )ear> as a managci, Henry 
could not help feeling a bit of a fiaiid as a tea tastci nor account 
lor the sense of pleasinable aiifieipation set up withm him as he 
waited for theecienion) tostait 

The ritual began The elect! ic kettle wa^ switched on It was a 
copper kettle, foi some reason it had to be i copper kettle Then 
the gleaming poicelain tasting cups wtie placed in a neat low on 
the zinc topped table and the hospital bucket placed beside them 
After that, tea leases ot (liffcuiit giadcs wcie weighed against a 
silver tour anna piece and put into the cups The watei was taken 
at the moment »t came to the boii nid pouitd into the tasting cups 
Then came the pause, silent and expectant, for the tea to diaw. 
Aftei that came the empt)ing of the cups mto the shdiower poi- 
celam bowls the icmoval of (he leaves fu m the cups into their 
lids, and then the actual tasting all done with )ust the light touch 
of flourish 

As Heniy waited for the tea to draw, looking blankly out of the 
window, he hcaid the faint baikiiig of a dog in the distance and 
lecogrii/ed it to be Herman's He coeked an ear to locate where the 
sound could be coming liom and wondered wh\ Herman should 
he barking, but his ( leik was aheady pouring out the tea fiom the 
tasting cups into their bowls. 

He went through the tasting ceiemony with his usual 
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concentration, drawing in the scalding, amber liquid in large 
mouthfuls, rolling it round his tongue to savour its bouquet, and 
then spitting it out neatly into the enamel bucket, turning over the 
coppery leaves in the saucers with a silver knitting needle, saying 
a word or two to the clerk hovering solicitously with pad and pen- 
cil — ^grade after grade after grade. 

He had still not finished when the office sepoy came in with a 
piece of paper. 

‘What Is it?’ asked Henry with a frown. 

‘Shriniati Gauri wants to see you.' 

‘Shrimati Gauri?' 

At fiist the name meant nothing, and Henry looked puzzled. 
Then he realized that it must be Gauti, Jugal Kishore's niece; now 
become a Shiimati, an upper class woman. What did it mean? 
Was she married or was it just a rise in status to go with being the 
niece of a member ot the Legislative Assembly? 

‘What does she waul?' snapped Henry. 

‘She won’t say, sahib. She says she must sec you - see you at 
once.' 

'Tell hci I don’t want to see her,’ oidered Henry, shouting the 
words so that the w'oman waiting outside could not fail to hen- him. 
‘Tell her nevei to come heie again, never. And if she comes, send 
her back without commg into tell me! Undeistand?’ 

‘Jce-salub,' said the sepoy, and slunk awa)^. 

She must have come to ask him for the teacher 's job again, 1 U iiry 
though!. He had not refilled the post after Ruby Miranda left. The 
nerve! -atter taking a leading part in the demonstration against 
him. He wondeied where she could be staying, now that neither 
her uncle nor her brother was employed on his garden; possibly 
with some coolie or supervisor, he thought with irritation. He did 
not like the idea of hei being at Silent Hill. 

That evening, when they were having tea, Henry suddenly le- 
membered Herman's barking. 

‘What was Herman barking at?’ he asked Jean. 

Jean stopped in the middle of pouring out tea. ‘Barking!’ she 
said, peering at him. 

‘Well, not his ferocious bark but, you know, the friendly sort of 
bark when he wants to be fed or let out. . . 
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'Oh, I remember now/ she gave a nervous laugh. ‘Monkeys. He 
was going for some monkeys.' 

explains it. Extraordinary how far his bark can be heard. 

I heard it quite distinctly in the laboratory . . . thought you had 
climbed up a tree or something, just to tease him, or even gone up 
Wallach's Folly. Those steps always stump him ' 

'No,' said Jean a little impatiently, ‘Monkeys.' 

Were those lines between her eyes getting deeper? Henry won- 
dered. He said, ‘He’ll be quite ruined as a hunting dog if he goes 
on at this rate, barking at monkeys. I must break him of the habit. 
Take him in hand.’ 

'Well, ril stop taking him out/ suggested Jean. 

He was instantly apologetic. ‘No, no,’ he protested, ‘I didn’t 
mean anything like that. Please don ’t be upset.’ 

‘But, Henry, I meant exactly what I said; and ITn not upset or 
anything like that. I don’t need Herman with me any more, now 
that I have got used to the jungle. I don’t feel frightened any more. 
No use mining Herman as a gun-dog, spoiling all that training.’ 

‘But I'd much rather he was with you when you are out. Oh, I 
don’t give a damn, really, if he takes to chasing monkeys.’ 

Henry checked himself. The lines on her forehead had deepened 
once again and her jaw had set. and he sensed the danger signal 
just in time. ‘Just as you like,’ he said. ‘You needn’t take the dog 
with you if you don’t want to,’ 

‘Well, I don ’t want to/ said Jean with a look of exasperation. 

He was at a loss to understand why she was being so unreason- 
able about the whole thing, but he did not want to say anything 
that might Inn t her feelings. 

From the next afternoon, she nad not taken Herman with her on 
her walks; but Henry was glad to see that she had at least con- 
tinued them. They were obviously doi^^g her a world of good; 
although Jean looked just as thin as ever, the colour had come back 
to her cheeks and her speech had lost some of its tremulousness, and 
at times she looked tanned and bright-eyed and windswept and 
altogether happy. 

And then the elephant god had come back, hoveling at the edge 
of their lives. 

It was nearly a week before they were due to start for their Christ- 
mas holiday when Henry came back from his oflSce and told Jean 
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that the one>ttisl|;er had been heard of again — after nearly a 

year* 

I suppose that means I shall have to stop my walks,’ she re- 
marked. 

'Of course not! It’s been reported nearly fifteen miles away 
from here, on the other side of the Kayna river. Actually beyond 
our borders — in Bhutan, and of course it may be any old elephant. 
You know what the villagers are. There is no reason to think that 
it*s the rogue unless we get some sort of confirmation.' 

'You mean until it has killed someone?' 

'Not necessarily. It can be quite easily identified, with its single 
tusk. Let’s wait until we get a definite identification before getting 
worked up about the one-tusker.' 

'And what happens if they do find out that it's the right one?' 

'Then I go and bump it off.' 

'Oh!' said Jean frowning. ‘Why does it have to be you?’ 

'Someone has to do it. Besides, it's really not all that dangerous,' 
answered Henry, touched by her anxiety for him. ‘By the way,’ he 
went on, trying to sound very, very casual. ‘Trevor has been 
selected for a commission. The letter came this morning. The letter 
and also a wire of congratulations from Sudden Dart.’ 

T^at was the first time Trevor's name had cropped up in their 
conversation since the day when he had called to collect Sudden’s 
Purdy, In a sense, it was an indication that their relationship had 
weathered the storm; now that they could once again talk casually 
about Eddie Trevor. 

'I'm so glad,’ said Jean. ‘He w'as so desperate to be accepted.’ 

'Do you think we ought to ask him for a meal or something?’ 

'1 don’t know. I don't see that it's necessary.’ 

‘Except that Sudden would appreciate it. Trevor seems to have 
become something of a blue-eyed boy of Sudden 's.’ 

'Ask him over then, any time you like.' 

'You don't think that it is . . . Well, you don't think there's any 
special need. . . 

'No, I don't think so.' 

Although Henry was pleased that she had displayed no particu- 
lar anxiety to see Trevor, he was distressed by her new mood of joy- 
less indifference. This was the sort of incident that often made him 
think that the gulf between them was as wide as ever; at the same 
time it also showed that Jean too on her part was making a special 
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returning his greeting, and then with an exquisite stab of gratitude 
he noticed that Jean had sat stock-still, staring straight in front of 
her, as though she had not even noticed Eddie Trevor. 

T wonder when they're going to be marjied/ said Henry. 

mo?* 

'Eddie Trevor and Miss Muanda.' 

‘Are they engaged?' 

‘Well, they were going to announce their engagement during 
the holidays.' 

Then they must be,' said Jean. 

In the bungalow, a forest guard, wearing the khaki uniform and 
the green and red pugree of the forest department, was waiting to 
see him. He came up to them even as they were getting out of the 
car and made a low salaam. He told Henry that the one tusker had 
been reported on the southern bank of the Koyna river. 

‘Has It killed anyone?* asked Heniy. 

‘No, sahib.' 

And has anyone actually seer it ? ’ 

‘No, sahib,' 

Then how the devil do they know it’s the Tista-rogue?’ 

‘Because of the scarecrows, sahib. It has destroyed two in a patch 
of ragi just on the banks of the Koyna.’ 

‘I don't believe you,’ Henry snapped. ‘Indian villagers arc all 
liars.' 

The jungle in the loop of the Kayna river was the darkest and 
some of the most impenetrable in the whole of Assam. It was prim- 
eval and unexplored. There was ’^mosi no cultivation in it and no 
forest departmental operations. It the elephant really had crossed 
over to this side of the river, then it had entered some of the most 
difficult jungle country imaginable, Hcnr)^ Ud not relish the idea 
of having to seek it out in jungle like that. 

All the horrors and frustrations and humiliations of that night 
when he had gone limping and beaten to Lamiung came snarling 
back after him. The elephant-god had come right into the Koyna 
valley now; into his, Henry Winton’s domain, into a valley he could 
overlook from the spare-room of his bungalow. The animal had 
come all the way from Lanilung, thirty miles as the crow flies, even 
if it had taken a whole year to covei that distance, and unbelievably 
it had even accomplisned the crossing of the wild Koyna river. 
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What did It mean? Was it coming closer? — ^looking for him, seek- 
ing out the man who had vowed to destroy it? 

Damn! Was he losing his nerve? He had not fired at a big-game 
animal for how long now? — over a year. A year ago, he would have 
welcomed the news of the rogue elephant’s commg so close to his 
garden, and >^oiild have gone after it without the slightest hesita- 
tion. Now he seemed to be trying to find all kinds of excuses to 
make out that the report was not true, knowing in his heart of 
hearts that it had to be true. The Indian trackers never made a 
mistake of that kind. The one-tusker was coming closer and closer; 
It had swum the swirling, roaring Koyna river and it was there, 
waiting in the dense jungle barely six miles away from his 
bungalow — waiting for what? Waiting for whom^ 

The thought of the malignant elephant-god waiting in a dark 
jungle sent a cold shiver running down his spine. 

And then like a shaft of light came relief, bright, tangible, re- 
assunng. 

There was no need for him to worry about the one-tusker any 
more fust three weeks from now, he would be on bis way to Bel 
gaum, learning this business of fighting a gigantic, national enemy 
whom you fought standing hand-in-hand with thousands upon 
thousands of comrades in arms, not a private, illusive, treacherous, 
half -god-half -ghost enemy lurking in a dense forest like the one- 
tusked logue 

'Make sure that it’s the Tista one-tusker,’ he snapped at the 
forest guard, 'before you come reporting to me. Understand^’ 

‘fee sahib,' said the guard, bowing low and avoiding his eyes, as 
though frightened to look into the eyes of a man who had vowed 
to destroy a god. 
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29 

We don t grow morals 


At the end of the second week in [anuary, Henry had had no 
re]>Jy to his request to join the army, and on Saturday he decided 
to go to Chinnar and tackle Sudden again. Jean had shrunk from 
facing the four-hour drive there and back just for a day, and had 
not wanted to go with him. 

Til be back fairly early to morrow; certainly by eleven/ Henry 
told Jean on Saturdaymornmg as he got into the Austin. He wanted 
to catch Sudden in (he otricc; Ins bungalow was hardly the place 
to have a show-down. It was nearly twelve-thirty when he got to 
the Brindian office. 

As he had hoped, Sudden was still in his office: lose-caipeted, 
rosewood-panelled, and wiih the ornate marble bieplace that was 
said to have been brought over piece by piece from some stately 
home of England and reconstructed m Sudden's office. The heavy, 
dull green velvet curtains over the enormous bay-window had been 
pulled back and secured so that from Sudden's scat you could gaze 
at the immense panorama of the Bnndian empire; a placid, 
brilliantly sunlit landscajie of lake and forest and mountain, blue 
and green and deep blue again , ^h the icy Himalayan peaks tower- 
ing far behind, blinding white m the noonday sun. Life-size por- 
traits all the past Resident iJnectors looked sternly down from 
the walls. 

Sudden was standing with his back to the fire-place, smoking a 
cigar and looking like a portrait of himself, and he received Henry 
with a toothy, too bright smile. If he had had any idea as to why 
Henry had come to see him, he gave no indication of it. 

'Well, Henry?’ inquired Sudden, motioning Henry to a chair 
with his cigar. 

Tve come about my release, sir. To-dav is the thirteenth, and I 
shall have to be leaving by the end of the month. I have still re- 
ceived no instructions,' 
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Sudden was still siiiiling his too bright smile. Henry did not like 
it 

'1 was hoping you were going to come up this week-end, Henry, 
though I was not expecting you quite so early,’ he said looking 
pointedly at the clock on the side wall. ‘But I am glad you have 
come.’ 

Had his orders come? Was that why Sudden was sounding so 
mellow? 

‘Have the orders come, sir?' 

‘Yes, and no,’ said Sudden, pursing his lips. ‘You see, the com- 
mand HQ at Naini Tal has agreed to your going on the February 
course at Belgaum. I have got the orders here. But I very much 
doubt if you will be able to ... to take advantage of this special 
concession.’ 

‘What’s to stop me?’ 

‘Well, ordinarily nothing -ordinarily. But in your case, the War 
Department itself has sent a telegram from Delhi telling Eastern 
Command to keep you here as long as the provincial government 
wants.’ 

‘The Assam government, sir? What have they got to do with it?’ 

‘They have no powers as such; they can merely make requests; 
and they have made such a request to the War Dcpariment at New 
Delhi to keep you here for the time-being. And the War Depart- 
ment, very naturaily. has agreed.’ 

Sudden wore a triumphant grin, and for a wild moment Henry 
wanted to slap his face. Was this something Sudden himself had 
engineered? 

‘But the provincial government can have nothing to do with me, 
sir,’ Henry protested. I’m a subject of the home countiy. What 
grounds can they have to interfere. . . 

‘I was just coming to that,’ said Sudden, ‘You see, the Assam 
government wrote to Delhi telling them that you had . . . that you 
had very kindly offered to kill a rogue-elephant for them. They said 
they would appreciate it if you were not called away until the 
rogue-elephant had been killed. New Delhi agreed like a shot, of 
course. It was a question of morale-building as well as very sound 
propaganda . . . and . . . What’s the matter, Henry?’ 

‘Did you do this, su?’ asked Henry. 

‘Me? No,’ said Sudden very mildly. ‘Oh, no. For one thing it 
had not occurred to me; indeed, for a time I had rather taken for 
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28 

in the New* 


r u F Liiieul chiec weeks before Christmas had passed Gradually, 
almost irnjH*!ce|Uibly, the new pattern of their lelationship seemed 
to have hardened, making foi itself a smooth groove. It w^as as 
though both Hcniy and {can had got ovei the first anmiai laptuies 
of their man led life and settled down to adjust thcniscUts to each 
other's real selves It was less hectic, moie sober, and on an 
altogethei richer level of life and \et, judged by the delirious first 
da\s of intimacN, it was a pathcticali\ poor substitute. 

Was that what happened to all marriages^ Henry asked himself 

At least to all outwaid appearances fean w is once again her 
old self laughing and full ol happy impulsiveness Would she be 
wliollj the same again, cver'^ Would she suriender her being to 
him as completely and as wildly as she had done Ufoie^ Heniy 
kept asking himself without finding the an^wei Meanwhile, there 
were the holidays, the ten days of merry nuking m Chinnar, and 
he was happy to see (hat Jean seemed to be just as eagei for them 
as he was himself 

And so they passed into nmetcen foity, once again, dancing and 
singing Atild long Sync and d» iking champagne and kissing and 
being kissed. The wai was already foiii months old, but it was a 
phony war, as the Ainei leans had begun to tall it Eveivone knew' 
that it could not remain phony foi long, ut in the meantime the 
Highlands Club had lashings of (hamprijne and Scotch to dunk 
the New Ycai in, and English bacon and tinned mushrooms and 
Ciosse and Blackwell jams for the breakfast of to monow and 
many moie to moiiows thanks to Sudden’s foicthought 

Ring out the Old, Ring in the New’ Damn Lieutenant Pnen and 
damn the Geiman IJ boats’ Heie's to the battle of the River Plate 
and to the L\ctcr and the Achilles and the Ajox and the whole of 
the Royal Navy’ Above all, here's to tt>e Maginot line’ The 
Maginoi Line’ 

Ring out wild bells to the wild skies’ In the classic, time- 
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honoured manner of British clubs in the East, the Highlands Club 
was ringing out the Old, ringing in the New. 

The news, on the very first day of the New Year, was shockingly 
unpalatable. For a few minutes, it put the glorious victory of the 
battle of the River Plate and evf^n the shattering loss of the Royal 
Oak into the background. It brought out the stark, hidden, un- 
declared war that was going on within India itself; the war of sedi- 
tion and intrigue for the overthrow of British rule. 

Propped up in bed with one eye barely open and sipping his 
first cup of tea, Henry Winton had picked up the pievious day's 
Statesman and had road that Lala Jugal Kishore, Mazdoor-sangh 
member of the Assembly from North Tinapur constituency, had 
been invited to join the Government as minister of plantations. 

For a moment, Henry felt a bitter, burning surge of helplessness, 
as though he had been kicked in the stomach while lying down and 
unable to retaliate. It was not fair, on the morning after the cus- 
tomary excesses of New Year's eve festivities, to be confiontcd with 
this kind of nerve-shattering intelligence. 

And then had followed the comforting thought that he himself 
need not remain in the tea district much longer; that a great war 
was waiting to draw him in. that all he had to do was <o wriggle 
a little harder ar.d assist the process of being drawn in and thus- 
spare himself the humiliation of having a man like Jugal Kishore 
probing into his affairs. He might even come inspecting his garden, 
Henry thought with horror. He was not going to have it; he would 
be off, fighting the war— fighting a more open war with more con- 
ventional weapons even if it was against a more powciful enemy. 

Henry shaved and showered, determined to have it out with 
Sudden before leaving Chinnar; he wanted a definite assurance 
from Sudden that be would be leleased in time to attend the first 
training course due to begin in Belgauni in early February. It was 
not as though he was making an unreasonable request; he was ask- 
ing for what was his by right. He had seen the directive to Sudden 
from the company's board telling him that any of the company's 
employees who wished to volunteer for the armed forces without 
waiting to be called up were to be permitted to go, and that their 
posts were to be held open for them till the end of the war. 

Sudden was sitting under his blue-and-white striped umbrella on 
the lawn, reclining on a heavily cushioned easy chair with his feet 
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placed on a cane stool m front of him, and he was about to gulp 
down the fierce-looking mixture of tabasco sauce, tomato juice, 
and raw egg called a prame-oyster and said to be an excellent 
remedy for a hang-over He looked more like a Roman Emperor than 
ever, thought Henry, as Nero might have looked on the moining of 
New Year’s day 

Try one of these, Henry?’ Sudden invited, smiling wanly. 

‘No, thank ^ou, sir,’ said Henry Then he explained why he had 
come. 

Sadden was quite peevish 'No, Henry I have not sent up your 
papers for enrolment because frankly I did not expect you would 
prove so so unco operative ’ 

‘I’m very sorry,’ said Henry 

‘Why can’t you v^ait until you’ie called up^- like any other 
man. Dammit’ apart from anything else it’s . it's unpatriotic 
to lush them like this The army cannot fit eveiyone in m the first 
few (oufscs They can’t tram more than a limited number of chaps 
m each couisc, and there are all sorts of other categories they have 
to work through first before coming down to the planters and others 
who are already doing valuable war jobs 1 was told privately that 
the planteis may not have to go until well into ‘forty-one ’ 

‘1 must get into this as soon as I can ’ 

‘And you don’t give a damn what happens heie— to your 
garden'' 

T’m sure you will be able to find someone to run the garden, 
sir 

‘It you want to know, I have wntten to every single one of the 
planteis who have rctiicd from neie in the last ten years to come 
and take their jobs on again -offeicd them the most attractive 
terms Only two have agreed to come, ar ’ they are not expected 
here until the end of May.’ 

'I hadn’t rcah/ed it was as bad as all that ’ 

‘And yet you can’t see your way to staying put until . . until 
things ease up a little^’ 

‘No, sir. I’m sorry.’ 

‘Well, there’s damn little I can do, Winton, in the face of this 
absurd view taken by the directois and rhe Government I can’t 
stop you if you’re determined to go. At the same time, I can’t help 
feeling that you aie rather . . Well, being quite inconsiderate.’ 

T’m soiry you look at it that way. Sir Jeffrey,’ said Henry* ‘But 
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It’s just that 1 have been told that the next course for officers begins 
m Iwmary, and if I miss it I don't know how long I might have 
to wait Perhaps April or May/ 

That ^ould have suited me ideally, Henry I can make some 
kind of makeshift arrangements by then. I would leally appreciate 
your agreeing to stay put until May.’ 

Tm sorry to appear so unatcommodating, sir, but I want to go 
now, so that I can get into the February couise ’ 

'All right/ said Sudden without exasperation ‘All right I will 
send up your papeis. But don’t forget that you are rather putting 
me on the spot, as the Americans say I can’t help feeling that you 
might have been a little more co operative ’ 

They dune back from Chiunar immediately after lunch on Tucs 
day Henry was full of his interview with Sudden, and excited 
about the piospect of having to leave the tea district within the next 
two or three weeks 

If they send me to Bclgaum, would voii like to slay \n the flub 
at Chinnar until I finish the course and get a posting, oi were you 
thinking of going to Poona and staying with your aunt^ Poona 
is a nice place, almost like a hill station, and I could conic and spend 
week-ends ’ 

‘I don't warn to go on living here aftci you go 1 would like to 
go to Poona as soon as \ou go off so that 1 can get into one of the 
women’s services — ATS or WAACs or something They ve a very 
big inilitaiy establishment at Poona ’ 

‘Oh/ said Henry. Phis was the first he had heard of hc’^ desne 
to join one of the women’s services He had been hoping that after 
he received his commission they would be able to live togethei in 
some cantonment town resuming the pattern of their disrupted life 

The realization that if she went into one of the women s sei vices 
they might be sepaiated for the duration of the war hit him with 
an almost physical force After that he drove in silence, feeling de 
flated and slightly numb All the way from Imapur to Silent Hill 
they did not speak. Just as they were about to turn into then gate, 
Fddie Trevor’s motor-cycle came tooting behind them and when 
Henry edged the Austin to the left, Eddie went flashing past, wav- 
ing his hand and shouting ‘Happy New Yeai, jean’ Happy New 
Year, Mr. Wmton^’ 

Without meaning to, Henry found himself waving back and 
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granted that the rogue was already dead. But the A^sani govern- 
ment seems to think it's still about. No, it wasn't me- it wasn't 1. 
And if I were to make a request like that, I am sure the War Dfepart- 
ment would have smelt a rat; they would only have taken the view 
that I was trying to keep my planters here as long as I could on one 
pretext or another- —would not have played up at all. As it was, the 
request to retain you here was made by the Assam government, 
entirely on its own; by the minister himself, in fact, on behalf of the 
government — the new Minister for Plantations, Lala Jugal Kishore.' 

‘Christ! That swine!' 

T was myself rather taken aback — couldn't make out what was 
at the back of it all/ said Sudden. T knew^ he couldn't be all that 
fond of you, to be making a special request to the government to 
1 eta in you here.’ 

At the moment, he hated Sudden even more than he hated Jugal 
Kishore. Jugal Kishore was someone in the background, far away, 
half-forgotten; Sudden was standing before him, crowing, smirking, 
triumphant. His nerves tautened and his muscles flexed as though 
to ward off a blow, and the blood rushed to his head, making his 
temples throb. 

I must not give in novt’, 1 must keep control of myself, he kept 
reminding himself. This was like big-gamc shooting; it was a time 
to keep cool. If I explode now, they could kill me. Sudden and Jugal 
Kishore between them could finish me off. They’re partners now, 
both ranged against me. 

There was a lone thought, one flashing, repeating signal some- 
where at the back of his mind "^hen it came to him. 

‘Suppose I finish off the elephant before . . . Well, in time for me 
to go on the February course. Can I not go then?' 

'Of course,’ Sudden assured him. ‘You t n go the moment you've 
killed the rogue. Let it not be said that I held you back even for a 
day. If you finish the rogue, that is.' 

Then, as though he had not sufficiently emphasized the word, he 
lepeated it, Tf.’ 

i take It that as far as you are concerned,' said Henry, trying to 
prevent his voice from giving a sign of the storm that raged within 
him, T can get away the day I have shot the elephant.' 

‘Rather/ said Sudden. ‘Absolutely. You shoot the rogue and go 
off and become a soldier, Henry, and I’ll see that they pin a medal 
on you.’ 
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Thank you, sir/ Henry remembered to say. 

'And while you are here, old chap, I should like you to do me a 
favour; in your capacity as a member of the Club committee, I 
mean. Would you go and carry out a really thorough inspection of 
the game cottage and put in a report; you know— whatever 
improvements you consider necessary. General and Lady Maclean 
are coming here some time next month, and I want to make sure 
that everything is absolutely tickety-boo. If Jock Maclean can 
manage it, he is going to bring the C-in-C for a day or two/ 

‘ril see to it this afternoon, sir,’ said Henry. 

‘Oh, no hurry, you know; no hurry at all. Any time you like. 
Just go and have a look so that we can get the place al! shipshape/ 

Sudden’s voice still bore the jarring suspicion of triumph, making 
it clear to Henry that he was not really asking him to do a favour, 
but ordering him, just as he had done for the past five years, con^ 
fident that he would go on doing so in the future. It was time to 
make a dent in that overbearing conceit. 

‘So the Minister for Plantations has already started throwing 
his weight around?’ said Henry. 

Sudden gave him a sharp look, ‘What? Oh, yes; Lula Jugal 
Kishore certainly looks as though he is going to make his presence 
felt.' 

‘It’s a shame that a man like Jugal Kishore should be in a position 
to interfere with our labourers, sir,' said Henry very quietly, not 
wishing to overplay his hand. ‘You know, of course, that u was 
Jugal Kishore who stirred up all that labour trouble at Silent 
Hill.’ 

‘Yes, I do.’ 

‘The coolies, by and large, consider him their leadei, the man who 
will get them better rates of pay and better living conditions- - he 
used to take a cut from their pay every month to act as theii spokes- 
man, and they paid cheerfully. With the power he now has, he can 
...he can paralyse the working ol any garden the whole tea 
district.’ 

‘Humm; he certainly is a very powerful man, now/ Sudden 
agreed. 

Was Sudden blind, or was he being deliberately dense? Did he 
have to be told the sort of ordeals Jugal Kishore could subject the 
tea industry to? 

‘You may not have had much contact w ith him, Sir Jeffrey, may 
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not know what kind of man he is. He is cunning and shifty, quite 
unprincipled, quite unscrupulous. He would be a most dangerous 
enemy/ 

‘Oh, I know all that, Henry. Tell me, was that why you , . * you 
became rather suddenly anxious to join the army ? ' 

Henry recoiled at the implication. ‘As you know, sir, I had 
applied to go long before Jugal Kishore became a minister/ 

Tes, of course,* Sudden remembered. That's right. As soon as 
Eddie Trevor heard that he had been selected for a commission/ 

‘But I have no hesitation in admitting that if I had not applied 
already, [ugal Kishore 's becoming our minister would have cer- 
tainly made me do it. I cannot bear the man; knov^ing what harm 
he is capable of doing, knowing how morally corrupt he is. If it 
came to that, 1 would even have olfered my resignation rather 
than . . / 

‘Getting into the war will spare you all that/ Sudden pointed 
out. 

‘There's no denying that the war, in this soit of situation, is 
something of a godsend; with a man like Jugal Kishore in a position 
of almost absolute authority over the affairs of the lea district; a 
man who bears me a personal grudge. I shudder lo think what sort 
of trouble he would be creating here.’ 

'What sort of trouble?' 

‘Well, he can privately instigate the coolies to go on strike on 
some minor issue and then sit in judgment over . . . over the 
Brindian Company. He could force us to increase wages, build 
better houses, provide more me- xal tacilities, give them provident 
funds— the whole book of the new labour laws. He's capable of 
anything, and he will do it too . . . leave no stone unturned to para- 
lyse the tea business,' 

‘And why do you think he would be doing all this, Henry?' 
asked Sudden. ‘What would be his aim?’ 

‘Aim? To become more powerful; to harry the British; to under- 
mine the war effort and win greater support from the labourers.’ 

Sudden shook his right hand slowly in a gesture of denial, taking 
care not to disturb the ash on his cigar. ‘No, Henry; you don't 
know your babu politician. Politics are his b^>faness, just as growing 
tea is yours and mine. We grow tea for no other reason than because 
it gives us the wherewithal to live according to our standards; he 
goes into politics for much the same reason. I grant you that he ia 
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capable of raising all the trouble you have described, and more. 
And yet, he won't be doing it for any of the reasons that you have 
detailed. There is only one aim, one motive force?’ 

‘Nationalism?’ 

‘Far from it. Money.' 

‘Money!’ 

‘Yes, Henry. You don’t know your India as well as some of us 
here do. When you said a moment ago that Jugal Kishore would be 
a most dangerous enemy, you couldn’t have been more right. But 
we are not going to have him as an enemy; we are going to keep 
him here as a friend, as someone ... as someone batting on our 
side.’ 

‘And how are you going to manage that?’ 

‘Don’t be naive, Henry; we have already managed it. By buying 
him off, of course. Did you know that the Rrindian Tea Company 
contributed five thousand lupees to his election expenses, and the 
other two companies two thousand each? Do you know that the 
day he became Minister for Plantations he was given an assurance, 
on behalf of aU three companies, that he would be given a regular 
monthly remuneration of one thousand rupees jf he stayed on our 
side? Jugal Kishore, thank heavens, is not like some of the other 
ministers 1 can name -inaccessible. He is wholly amenable ... to 
listen to reason, p<;rticularly when reason is arconipanied l)y the 
tinkle of rupees.’ 

‘You mean you arc*-- the companies are- bribing him, paying 
hush-money to a man like Jugal Kishore?’ 

‘We don’t grow morals in the tea district, Henry; we grow tea. 
And whatever is c'ondiicive to the growth of tea, we foster. To us 
here, it is a simple matter of hard, business arithmetic. The \^holc 
year's expenditure on keeping a man like Jugal Kishore on our side 
is as nothing compared to having a onc-day strike in the entire tea 
district— like the strike you had.’ 

‘But . . . but hush-money.’ said Henry, still sounding shoe kcd. 
‘Blackmail!’ 

‘There’s nothing wrong with the judicious payment of money to 
keep the right people on oiir side; indeed it might be called the bed- 
lock of the Empire’s frontier strategy. As you know, we pay lakhs 
of rupees every year to the tribesmen on the North-West Frontier, 
just to keep them quiet — just to behave themselves. Those who 
have to run the business of the Empire have found the system m- 
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valuable. As jock Madean always &ay&, it is bettei to pay a lakh of 
rupees to a tribal village to behave itself than spend ten lakhs of 
rupees m sending a brigade to destroy the village/ 

*But how do you know . . . How can anyone tell that a man like 
fiigal Kishore will not let all of you down . . . Whenever he is faced 
with making the choice between labour and management?* 

Tor the excellent reason that the coolies don’t pay him a thou- 
sand rupees a month. He will side with us just as long as we side 
with him. Jugal Kishore’s becoming the minister of this new port- 
folio they have created, the Minister for Plantations, is going to be 
an unmixed blessing, so far as the tea companies arc concerned. 
Let's hope he stays in liis post. In his public speeches, he has pro- 
mised to put 111 a good word for the tea companies, and to appeal to 
the labourers that now, in times of wai, they must be piepared to 
make saenbees; privately, ol course, he has promised to do much 
more. Oh, he*s a good man to have on one’s side, but I should hate 
(0 have him as an enemv ’ And Sudden glanced meaningfully at 
Henry. 

Thank God I won *t be having to ... to make efforts to keep on 
the right side of such a character’' 

'Depending on how soon you finish off that elephant, Henry/ 
Sir Jeffiey reminded him. ‘And remember that theic aie others who 
have to , . . have to face up to these highei -level problems, whether 
they like it oi not. That’s why they pay us the kind of salaries they 
do. Otherwise all of us would take the easy way out and join up, 
and to hell with Bnndian and tea!’ 

‘1 ’m souy to give you such an impression, Sii Jeffrey,’ said Henry. 
‘But I should like to ... to off^^^ you my sincere congratulations 
on the way you have ... have tackled a (haracter like jugal 
Kishore.’ 

These things come natiually, Henry/ sa.d Sudden, looking veiy 
pleased with himself ‘If one beats in mi d that the company’s 
interests come first, always and eveiy time. Do you remember my 
asking you at Silent Hill, the day of the strike, whether we should 
pay something to Jugal Kishore to keep your labourers quiet and 
you said “No”? Well, ArkelTs advice was quite the opposite. 
Arkell has been in the police in this countiy for twenty years. He 
knows his Indian far better than any of us. “Beat them up only if 
you cannot buy them off cheaply/’ Arkell always says So the three 
Resident Daectois at Chinnai met heic, in this loom, and decided 
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to send Jugal Kishore an offer to help him out with his election 
expenses. Worked hke magic; you must have noticed how well 
bdliaved your labourers have been since the stnke/ 

'I certainly have, they are singularly docile/ 

‘That’s the way all big business has to be done. One thing we do 
know IS that we cannot afford to have any strikes. You won’t, of 
course, mention any of this to anyone, will you. Not to any of the 
other managers oi anyone ' 

‘No, sir/ 

Sudden looked at the wall clock. ‘Ah, one o’clock. Time for tifBn. 
You staying over foi the week-end ? ’ 

‘No. sir, Vm going back early to-monow morning.’ 

‘You won’t forget to take a look at the game cottage, will you?’ 
Sudden reminded him 
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30 

A Toast to the Jungle Night 


Henry never ceased to marvel at the care and thought which 
had gone into the building of the game cottage. The tree on which 
It was bujlt was a wild fig tree— a softwood variety — and it was 
not strong enough to support the weight of the cottage* admirably 
as its luxuriant foliage served as camouflage. 

The cottage actually rested on a platform propped on a dozen 
stout logs of sal and toon wood —left unlashioned so that they 
looked like tree trunks. 

Henry and Pasupati examined the two laddeis, rung by rung, 
lapping each joint with a wooden mallet, testing the bolts and 
hooks that kept the rope-ladder tethered to the cross-beam, tugging 
with purposeful violence at every single part and testing its sound- 
ness. 

The rope-ladder, with heavy, four-inch-wide, coir-covered rungs 
which led to the first platform, was perhaps easier to climb than 
the second ladder made of steel and teak. The second ladder, fifteen- 
foot long, was placed at a slight incline with its feet fixed firmly into 
sockets cut into the platform; it was secured at the top near the 
fork of the tree with numerous twists of heavy coir rope. 

‘You 'd have to hack at it with an axe to shift that rope,* remarked 
Henry to Pasupati. 

He inspected the covered approach to the foot of the ladder; 
banged each one of the supporting props, looking for evidence of 
any whitc-ant damage; and he even sent Pasupati to sound the 
flooring of the cottage fiom below. Then they climbed into the 
cottage Itself, and Henry tested every one of the planks and the 
joints of the verandah bench and the two bunks in the bedroom. 
He even examined the primitive bathroom furniture, and finally 
he tested the pulley arrangement outside the passage window and 
the entire length of the fifty-pound-strength rope used to pull up 
food and drink and light luggage to the cottage. 
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Fasupati seemed to have looked after the cottage well; it was in 
wonderful shape, for General Maclean or the C-in-C or even the 
Viceroy and his wife. All that needed to be done was to get the 
cushions on the bench done up again and perhaps give a lick of 
varnish to the beds and the bathroom furniture; and if they had 
money to play with, a couple of sponge-rubber mattresses for the 
bedroom bunks, and perhaps a proper porcelain filter with a tap for 
drinking water in place of the two-gallon earthenware barrel, 
Henry finished his inspection before six oVlock because he 
wanted to be alone and by himself for the sunset. He sent Fasupati 
off to bring his dinner from the Club and warned him not to come 
back before nine. After that, they would test the electric moon. 

It was wonderful to be alone, alone with one’s thoughts, alone 
with a bottle of Hennessy brandy waiting solemnly for the sun to 
go down before the first drink of the day. The jungle was full of its 
closing-hour sounds, and the shafts of sunlight came slanting 
through the trees, making sharp geometrical patterns of light and 
shade. God, how he had ached to be alone! 

The sun went down and a hush fell over the )iinglc, as though 
for a pause for prayers. Henry poured out his drink, mixed it with 
water from the earthenware barrel, and drank to the sunset. This 
as the life God intended for man. He recalled an inscription on the 
wall of the Dewan j Khas in the Red Fort at Delhi, and repeated 
it to himself, If there be a heaven on earth; it is this, it is this, it 
is this!' 

Within a minute the pause for prayers was over; the myriad 
sounds of the jungle came on again: the nionniful hum of the 
breeze through the bamboos, the gossip of the monkey in the dis- 
tance, the metallic chiiping of the tree-frogs, the dissent of the did- 
you-do-it birds, the matronly clucking of the jungle hens, the wnil 
of the Himalayan cuckoo, the machine-gun stutter of (he wood- 
pecker -a thousand separate sounds making up the composite even- 
song of the jungle, soothing and mesmeric. 

The shadows lengthened, the light turned from giey-grecn to 
purple, then faded out altogether. The bird noises stopped one by 
one and a great enveloping silence came on, with the forlorn honk 
of a sambhar somewhere in thedistance to underscore its immensity. 

Henry gave himself up to the jungle night, finding a voluptuous 
pleasuie in the act of surrender, and peace poured into his iiiiud. 
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One by one, the ghosts lurking in his consciousness like dark 
shadows became paler and paler and vanished: the one-tusked 
logue, Jugal Kishore, Eddie Trevor, Sudden Dart — all of them went 
flitting out of his mind leaving nothing but a towering darkness 
which mingled with the darkness outside. He was alone with the 
jungle, completely at home, his mind fully in tune with all 
creation. 

He poured himself another drink, carefully topped the glass 
with water and drank. He made a face because it was almost neat 
brandy. He put his head back and drained the glass in one long 
draught and the brandy went coursing down his throat like liquid 
fire. He lifted his feet onto the wooden bench and sank back, enjoy- 
ing Its narrowness, the unyielding hardness of the wooden slats. 
He dozed, forgetting time and place, forgetting life itself. 

He opened his eyes with a start and noticed the thin, snake-hke 
camouflaged rope of the luggage pulley dancing up and down in 
^he pale moonlight and making a slight swishing sound. He came 
^ake in the instant and looked at his watch. It ssas already p&st 
nine o'clock, Pasupati had obviously brought his dinner. He went 
to the passage window and gave a long, low whistle, and heard the 
answering whistle from below. He gave the rope a cautious, warn- 
ing jcik and then began to pull up the basket over the pulley. When 
It was half-way up, he again whLstled to Pasupati to come and join 
him. 

Henry unhooked the cane basket and earned it into the bedroom. 
He switched on the tiny, hooded electric light powered by a flash- 
light battery. From the verandah he brought his bottle of brandy. 
Then he opened the lid of the bask* r. 

There was a whole cold chicken and a salad and buttered rolls, 
a big thermos flask of coftee, and six lemon tarts. With a sharp 
stab of memory, he thought of the tarts R :by Miranda had sent 
him at his bungalow. As he looked at the tarts, nestling snugly in 
(heir crimped papei tiay, he was assailed by an acute longing for 
Ruby. His whole system craved for her with a fierce insistence; to 
c rush her into his arms, to feel the hardness of her taut breasts, the 
nipples burning patches of fire into his chest, to smother her whole 
smooth honey-coloured body with kisses, became an urgent, almost 
insane longing. From nowhere at all, an niteuse, burning thirst 
had sprung up; it was both physical and emotional, and quite 
irrepressible. It was the sort of longing that people commit murders 
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for» he told himself. Was this how Eddie Trevor loved her? 

He poured himself another drink, this time without any watei, 
and drank to Ruby Miianda, to the Ruby Miranda of a little over a 
year ago, his Ruby Miianda, not Tievor's, naked and wanton and 
no longer concerned about the light, lying on the sponge-rubber 
mattress of the spare-ioom, lying on tne Mirzapui carpet of the 
gun-room with the glow of a file making a halo for her hips and 
breasts and hair, accentuatmg the voluptuous contours of the 
harem favourite with the bold, challenging eyes of the Chandni- 
Chowk whore. . . 

When he opened his eyes, she was there, in the tiny bedroom of 
the game cottage, standing just within the circle of light and smil- 
ing at him, weanng a short raincoat with a hood covermg her raven 
hair, looking pale and breathless and expectant. 

He stared mutely at hci, not saying a word, not asking questions, 
not believing his eyes, and vet desperately wanting to believe She 
tame and stood ovci him and pulled him up, and they kissed 

They la> on the hard wooden flooi of the verandah, locked in 
each other's arms, and the loast chicken and the tarts waited in 
the next room It was cold but they were naked, taking their 
warmth from each other's bodies, they were hungry but they had 
no desire to eat Nothing mattered, nothing, except that they weie 
togethei, in each other's arms, after more than a year of separation 
they weic in a woild of their own high up above the earth, and 
they wanted each other with a fierceness that knew no barriers 

This was love, this was what Jean too was capable of giving and 
had withheld from him, this was the kind of love that was going 
to be Eddie Trevor's. 

It was when they were plucking the cold chicken, dressed once 
again and sober and hungry and lelaxed, that she explained. 
Tasupati came with me up to the ladde* I told him to go back 
He's coming for me in two hours ' 

That means by to moirow moining eveiyoiie iii Chinnai will be 
talking about your coming here ' 

‘No. Pasupati's mistress is my maid at the Club. She happens 
to be married to one of the bar boys Pasupati cannot tell.' 

‘Are you sure^' 

‘Don't worry, darling, Pasupati will do anything I tell him. 
Anything at all ' 
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'Where have you parked the car?' 

'At the golf-course annexe/ 

'Won’t someone find out about that?’ 

'I park It there every night/ 

She had all the answers There was no need to worry about the 
proprieties. This was a time of taking, not of wonying about con- 
sequences. 

'Now that I know the way, the next time I could come by myself/ 
said Ruby. 

'The next time?’ 

'Of course, darling/ She drew his face to Jheis and kissed him on 
the mouth. The next and the next and the next.’ 

'It’s quite dangerous/ 

'It’s only about ten minutes walk from the road, and the path is 
well defined. There’s no danger of missing it ’ 

‘But It isn’t safe.’ 

'All nght. I’ll bring Pasupati with me every time.’ 

Then he realized that they were not thinking of the same kifld 
ot danger. 'I wasn’t thinking of the danger from wild animals/ he 
explained 

'Oh, darling. Life is short, and there is a war on, and one by one 
we are all going to get into it. You will be going soon, and then I 
want to join too. Don’t you . . don’t you want me to come here?’ 

'Of course I do/ he assured her, and then, realizing the 
inadequacy of his words, added, 'I want you to more than anything 
else m the world.’ 

Ruby pulled his head to hers and kissed hun again. ‘Then stop 
worrying. Nobody thinks of you. ^hall we have coffee?’ 

'We’ll have coffee afterwards,’ he said, rising to his feet. 

'Afterwards?’ 

'Come,' he said, pulling her up. 'We’ll in into the verandah, 
where there is no light,’ 

Even in the dim light of the hooded lantern, he thought he saw 
her blush. 

An hour or so later, when they had finished the coffee and were 
sitting close together on the bench overlooking the salt-lick, he 
remembered to ask her, 'What about , , , what about your engage- 
ment?’ 

He felt her body go rigid under his arm. 'It’s all off,’ she said. 
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'Oh. Can one ask why?' 

Ruby turned as though to look at him, peering at his face in the 
darkness. 'Don't you know?— you, of all people?’ she asked. 

‘No. Why should I.’ Trevor never talks to me of his ... his pu\ ate 
life.’ 

T bet he doesn’t,’ sneered Ruby. ‘Oh, I bet he doesn’t^' 

That must have been a new e\piession she had hcaid someone 
use in the last few days, thought Henry. 

‘And if you don’t kno^^,’ said Ruby clutching his hand and kiss 
ing It, ‘then you don’t deserve to ’ 

He wanted to take her into his arms, but the puUej rope was 
whipping up and down, making a slight fioutrou as it swung. 
Pasupati had come to escort Ruh^ back, and he was announcing 
his arrival. 

‘We must meet again soon, but we must be veiy caiefiil,’ said 
Henry. ‘Where 

‘Hete,’ answcied Ruby. This is the safest place.' 

‘Promise yoiril come again/ begged Heniy 

‘I shall come here again,’ she promised, ‘whenever >(;u want me 
to.’ 

Henry slept soundly that night, his shop undisturbed by night 
mates of Indian politicians or wild elephants It was only after the 
sun had risen that Pasupati woke him. Hciny gave the hoy a ten 
rupee note, and although he accepted the l.ivish tip with a suitably 
low salaam, he neither smded nor raised his face to meet Henry's 
eyes. 

Henry drove awaj without stopping for bieaklast at the t lub 
He diove fast, and by elesen he was back at his bungalow at Silent 
HiU. 
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31 

The View from Wallaces Folly 


The tune had come to exorcise his nightmare. There were omy two 
weeks left m which to kill the elephant if he wanted to be released 
m time for his military training The fact that it had to be finished 
to a deadline made the task seem somewhat less difficult. It was 
almost a relief, doing somcihing positive coming face to face with 
fear itself. 

His throbbing, compulsive urge to kill the one tusker had cor- 
rupted his whole attitude towards hunting He was surprised at the 
change in himself, surprised and slightly ashamed too He was fully 
conscious of the fact that a true hunter is not afraid of the thing 
he wants to kiU, nor does he hate it indeed in a sense he loves that 
which he seeks to destroy What a hunter looks forward to is the 
chase itself, the matching of wits against an animal of the )ungle 
on its own ground, and then coming face to fare with it; not the 
actual act of killing- the killing nearly always came as an anti- 
climax. 

All this was no longer true of hmiself Henry knew that he was 
secretly afraid of the elephant, ard hated it because he was afraid, 
to destroy it was all important, how he tracked it down, how he 
shot it, was of little importance If he could have enticed the animal 
to the salt-lick below the game cottage and jhot it from the safety 
of the thirty-feet high perch m the vermdr^h, he would have been 
fully satisfied. If there were some way of giving it a monstrous dose 
of poison oi of blowing it up with a grenade-tipped harpoon placed 
in Its path, he would have felt no compunction lu doing either. 

If he could only manage to piess down the fear welling within 
him until he had killed the elephant, then he would have nothing 
to fear, ever, for that would be like conquering fear itself. The one- 
tusker had become a symbok not ]ust a rogue to be hunted down; 
a symbol and also a deadly and cunning adversary equally deter- 
mined to seek him out and destroy him, an enemy more hateful 
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than Jugal Kishore himself — a private Hitler, For the moment, it 
was the supreme, all-pervading presence, blotting out the horizons 
of his mind. Until the elephant was killed, he, Henry Winton, 
would know no peace. 

'Aren't you even going to take a guide with you?' asked Jean 
as he was cleaning out the four-sixty-five. She was sitting on the 
gun-room carpet, leaning against his desk, and the dog was curled 
up beside her, watching him with reproachful eyes. 

‘A guide? Lord no! Not in the Koyna valley.' 

No more lame shikaris incapable of looking after themselves; 
no more faulty ammunition, either. 

It's always safer to have another man with you.' 

No, it was not necessarily safer. Jean did not know anything 
about elephant hunting; Jean, with her pretty, magazine cover fate 
and red-gold hair; Jean, the prancing English-bred filly now sub- 
dued and bewildered by the combined impact of the jungle and of 
Anglo-India. She only knew about making love; she did not know 
anything about rogue-elephants. 

She knew even less about the Koyna jungle; the jungle that lay 
like a pretty gieen carpet at the bottom of the valley she could 
look down into from the windows of the spare-room, 

Tes, It's usual to take along a man who knows the jungle,' 
Henry explained ^ ery patiently. ‘But all a guide does is track the 
animal down for you. When it comes to the actual killing, they're 
often a damned nuisance. They ... they can't even look after 
themselves. Besides, there is no guide, no shikari who knows the 
Koyna valley. It is unexplored country. Somewhere on the other 
side is Bhutan, the most isolated tountiy in the world. The boun- 
dary line between oui selves and Bhutan lies somewhere the other 
side of the river; no one knows where — nor docs it matter much, 
for no one ever goes there. On the farther side, there is literally no 
habitation in a twenty-mile-wide belt--- for the simple reason that 
it's uninhabitable. On our side, there are perhaps half a dozen 
minute clearings, with a couple of huts in each of them- -in all 
perhaps a hundred aborigines in an area of two hundred square 
miles. I've gone in only once, right down to the river, and it is cer- 
tainy very . . . very forbidding. We were tracking a wounded 
ghurlal. We never found him; he plunged into the river and was 
washed away right under our eyes. It sounds odd now but I had 
resolved never to go into the Koyna forest again.’ 
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It all seems so . . , so impossible^ doesn't it?’ said Jean. ‘What 
do you mean to do, Henry?' 

'I mean to shoot the elephant; I have to shoot him within the 
next two weeks/ said Henry very evenly. 

There was no way of telling Jean how he proposed to go about 
it; he did not know himself. He had no cut-and-dried plan. All he 
had thought of doing was to go into the Koyna jungle and range 
through it along whatever game paths he could 6nd till he came 
upon the tracks of the elephant. After that, he would h?ve to 
follow the tracks and catch up with it; but much would depend 
on the kind of jungle the elephant had gone into. 

His feelings oscillated between extiemes of confidence and 
despair. At times he could not see why he should not be able to 
make a neat, clean job of the whole thing. He had the experience 
and the skill, and he had shot elephants before. At the other 
extreme, there were moments of sheer panic when he would ^ee 
himself bemg attacked by the elephant, the enormous, horny feet 
bearing down upon him, the single copper-colouied tusk poised (or 
its plunge — It did not bear thinking about. 

But taking a shikari with him would not have made it any easier. 
He had to do it alone. In the kind of jungle in which he was going 
to have to take on the elephant, there would be no place to run, 
and there would be no tree that one could climb ip a hurry, and 
there was no likelihood of seeing the elephant before it was actually 
charging at you. It had to be done by one man; a combination 
of a master rifle-shot and shikari— himself. In all honesty, he 
could not think of any other man in the tea district who could 
qualify. 

He eased the barrel on the stock and pressed down the fore-end 
below the barrel. He broke open the breech a^'d put in two dummy 
cartridges with spring caps. He pressed the triggers and broke the 
rifle again and the two cartridges flew out with a resounding *ping' 
of the ejector mechanism and fell with a thud on the thick pile of 
the Mirzapur carpet whjch still smelt faintly of Chanel. 

He picked up the two cartridges and wiped them with an oily 
rag, conscious that his wife and his dog were following his move- 
ments with their eyes. But he did not uritated; he was a man 
doing a man's job with smooth efficiency, a man preparing himself 
to face danger. 
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The cook was saying that to-moirow is not a good day to go 
out hunting/ said Jean. 

'Really* Why not?' 

'Something to do with some festival. It is called Sankranti; the 
night belongs to the goddess of destiuction/ 

What did she know about the meshes of Hindu superstition? 
Wasn't then life already compkeated enough without having to 
pay heed to that sort of nonsense from the scivants? He must 
speak to the cook about it. 

‘I'm not going to hunt at night/ said Henry, laughing m order 
to conceal his annoyance. 'Even in bioad daylight it's going to be 
pietty difficult to kill this elephant, I can assure you m that sort 
of jungle. I wouldn't think of going after him at night/ 

'But what IS wrong with starting the day aftci'' Why stait on 
a day they say is particularly inauspicious^’ 

Every day matters/ answered Henry. The soonei 1 start tiack- 
iiig the elephant, the better I have only two weeks in winch to 
get him ' 

He opened his desk and took out his bunch of keys He went up 
to the steel amiiiunitiori cupboard which no servant was peimitted 
to open He fitted the key and threw open the dooi 

Ammunition was more piecious than cvci now, because of the 
war. Whatever cartridges he had would ha\e to last him for the 
duration The riipboaid had three shelves, all neatly stacked with 
diffeicnt kinds of ammunition On the top shelf wr^c the Mauser 
and the two two cartndgjes, jlat, icd, and yellow boxes with Reming- 
ton and BSA labels The centie shelf was crammed full with boxes 
of shotgun shells There were fo^ty two boxes each oi twenty five 
'hells and in a corner a dozen or so loose ciUriclgcs just ovei a 
(hoiisand m all 

On the lowest shelf were the heivvuflc caitndgcs As always 
>\heiiever he opened the ammunition cupboard, Henry's eyes 
flirkeicd moinentarilv towards the right hand coinei wheie the 
solitary box of his old cartiidges w is kept, still wnh the sixteen 
shells in If, all looking deceptively ficsh and busmcss-Iike Theie 
w IS no point in keeping them any more, of rouise though at the 
time It had seemed important to piescrve the evidence of the cai- 
tiidges which had failed to go off only as a last resort, of course, 
and only if the need ever arose That need had never arisen, thanks 
to Cockburn and now the fiiilty caitridges meiely served as a 
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reminder of a vanishing nightmare. Whatever remnant of guilt 
those cartridges were capable of bringing back, was going to be 
washed away within the next few days. That would be the time 
to get nd of the cartridges, Henry reminded himself— after he had 
killed the one-tusker. 

In the left-hand comer of the lowest shelf were the five new 
boxes of the four-sixty-five shells; all opened, each box tested, all 
finng beautifully. 

Henry picked up two boxes of the fresh cartridges and put them 
in his haversack. 

'Will you be taking tea with \ou or coffee?' Jean wanted to 
know. 

'Neither, don't want to add to m\ load Just a packet of sand- 
wiches and the water bottle.' 

‘No cigarettes, I suppose.' 

'Not when I go out hunting ' 

He went to bed early and instantly fell into a dreamless sleep 
And he came awake refreshed and with a delightful feeling c/f ex- 
pectancy and adventure on that first day of the hunt He was shaved 
and dressed and ready at six, }ust as the number-one boy brought 
out his breaklast 

It was good to be eating an ea»'lv morning hunting breakfast once 
again. He tackled the cold tin peaches soft boiled eggs, toast and 
tea with relish It was a bitterly cold and dear Januarv^ morning 
and although he knew that it would make him feel too hot latei 
111 the day he put on his short silkhnc'd leather ]ackct over his 
khaki dnll bush shirt and wrapped his scarf with the Mill Hill 
colours round his neck 

He tiptoed into the bedroom and saw that ]ean was already 
awake, curled tightly in the blankets He bent down to kiss her 
on the cheek and unexpectedly she offpf d him her mouth Her 
kiss lingered, waiin and sleep nddtn, and i'c was reluctant to draw 
away from it When he went out, he walked with a light step, still 
feeling the pressure of her lips upon his. On the tall waist-high 
table on the verandah were his rifle and haversack the bmoculais 
the kukri, and his double-Terai Gurkha hat. The number one boy 
was waiting with the water-bottle and the packet of sandwiches 
wrapped in grease proof paper. The boy sahamed as Henry stepped 
out into a cold winter dawn 
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Henry left the mule-track soon after skirting Wallach*s Folly 
and struck off down the hill-path going down into the valley. He 
knew the path right up to the river; it was clear and well-defined 
till It reached the floor of the valley. After that it became an in- 
distinct, spidery game-trail. But then there was no danger of miss- 
ing It if you were a trained jungle man. 

He went scrambling down the hill-side, his pace quickened by 
the steep slope It was nearly eight o*clock before he reached the 
floor of the valley and the end of the path From now on, it would 
be elephant grass and bamboo right up to the river where it 
nlunged through its fifty-foot deep gorge, still nioie than three 
miles 3wav. He sat down for a biief rest before entering the jungle 
He f come to a small clearing about fifty yards b\ a hundred, 
neaily ^ football held A clump of tall trees stood m the 

middle, forbidding any kind of growth in their shadow except the 
humblest biisL^^ ‘ind the coarsest, most stunted grass Near the 
edge of the was a fallen tree, the dead king of the tribe, 

looking maje*^^^ decay The patch was perhaps the only 

piece of relattvely open ground within miles 

Hcni> sa nn the tnink of the dead tree feeling hot round the 
collar and ^t^tting blankly at the wall of jungle facing him 
This no ordinary Himilayan foicst It was a nuxtuie of 
l)ambo-» and pure elephant grass fifteen feethigh If was by no means 
iietiable, foi you could foice your way almost anywheie 
uroiigh the tall, swishing glass, but all the time it was like gioping 
in the (lark It was not clean and bright like the jungle sui rounding 
the game cottage, it that jungle was God's own jungle, this suiely 
had a touch of the devil about it There were no paths ihiough it, 
no bird sounds, onl\ the occasional grating sciccch of some 
startled tree frog il w is as though it boie some kind of a cuisc 
And once again, Henry was confiontcd with the immensity of 
the task that faced him It was certainly no jungle to go hunting 
dangerous animals in it was i \cn table death tiap 

lie felt siulclcnly disheaitcned and weary as though the cinse of 
the jungle was in some way infecting his own spirit He could not 
hope to covci even a square mile of this kind of jungle in a whole 
day How did one go looking for an elephant m grass higher th in 
any elephant^ The beast could be five yards away from you and yet 
invisible, and completely soundless loo. because of the incessant 
rustime nninds of \oin own passage thiough the glass and undet- 
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growth. The elephant, on the other hand, could scent you out 
and come for you unerringly, as though you were standing in an 
open field, waiting to be attacked. The grass which bhnded you 
and obstructed you was no hindrance to an elephant. 

Henry opened his water-bottle and drank a couple of mouthfuls. 
It tasted foul and heavy, like cold oil. There were drops of per- 
spiration on the back of his hands and the sweat had begun to 
trickle down his armpits. He was already nearly a thousand feet 
below the level of Silent Hill, and it was breathless and humid in 
the valley. For the first time on a hunting day, he wished he had 
brought cigarettes with him. 

Henry shook his frame, uttered an unaccustomed Hindi oath, 
and rose to his feet. He took off his zipper jacket, stuck it on a 
broken bamboo shoot and strode into the jungle, feeling just a 
little lighter and cooler. 

He did not see the one-tusker that day, nor on the next day or 
the next five days. He went out every morning, starting at six, 
carrying a heavy, aseless gun and an even more useless pair of 
binoculars. The only place where he could use the binoculars was 
when he got to the edge of the river, to scan the forest on both 
banks. He had found plenty of use for his kukri, however. Five 
years earlier, his Gurkha chowkidar had taught him how to widd 
a kukri, and he had practised the vanous strokes with diligence, 
passing the final test of severing the head of a full-grown ram at one 
sweeping, slanting stroke. Now he used the kukri a hundred times 
a day, blazing a patch on some i -*e to mark his path, hacking a 
passage through a tangle of weeds, chopping down countless thorny 
creepers tearing at his clothes. 

But the elephant was there, on the southciu bank of the Koyna; 
of that there was not the slightest doubt. Henry had come across 
it’s droppings on the very first day, and had also seen evidence of 
it’s lordly passage through the bamboos and reeds: but that trail 
had been at least two weeks old. The heaps of dung had almost 
disintegrated, and the bamboos it had broken and tom while feed- 
ing had dried up. 

Nor could there be any doubt that the elephant in the vaUey 
was none other than the one-tusked rogue; for along the trail of 
destmction through the forest there was enough conclusive evid- 
ent of the special damage caused by the single powerful tusk, like 
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indiscriminate sword-cuts in the forest, always to the right of the 
trail — just the one tusk to help the animal rip open the palm-trees, 
shift awkward branches out of the way; the one tusk to thrust joy- 
fully into anthills, to be rubbed in sheer ecstasy against some 
specially favoured tree. 

There was, of course, no question of taking up the old trail. 
What Henry had decided to do was to range the game-path every 
day, beginning from the clearing in the forest right up to the river, 
and hope that the elephant would have crossed the path some- 
where during the past few hours. Only then would there be a chance 
of being able to follow it and come to grips with it; and then only 
if the jungle were a little less dense than the reed and bamboo 
growth surrounding the cleanng, and if the elephant was going at 
a reasonably slow pace, and if the elephant didn't get his own 
scent first — so many formidable 'ifs'. 

Every day, twice a day, Heniy went up and down that three- 
mile stretch of the game-track as far as the river, banking on the 
wandering habits ol elephants, knowing that some day he would 
have to cross the track. 

The river was the boundary line, the shaij)ly-drawn, uncrossablc 
chasm cleaving through the black foiest, like a deep sword-cut in 
the landscape, and every time he came upon the waters rushing 
through rhe grejt black and white rocks worn into smooth animal 
shapes with erosion, he could not help wondei ing how the elephant 
could have accomplished the crossing of the Rakosi gorge. 

Towards four o'clock he would set out back for his bungalow, 
pausing briefly in the open patch in the jungle w^hcre the foot- 
path from the hill came into the floor of the valley, and he would 
sit on the dead tree for a rest before beginning the last grinding 
three-mile climb back to Silent Hill. Every day, he looked at the 
zipper leather jacket hanging forlornly on the bent bamboo where 
he bad left it on the first morning. He had not taken it back that 
day, not wishing to add an'extra three pounds to his load. From the 
second day onwards, it had somehow become a symbol of his quest. 
He would take it back only on the last day, after he had killed the 
elephant. 

It was good to be thinking of a rime after he had killed 
the elephant. 

On Sunday, as he returned to the clearing on his way home, he 
felt more than noticed that the elephant had already been there. 
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And then he saw that his jacket was no longer hanging on the 
broken bamboo. He found it lying near the edge of the field, and it 
was crushed and mud-stained and in tatters, having been trampled 
upon and dragged through the thorns and stabbed once, just once, 
by a single tusk. 

Henry examined the ground carefully, refusing to jump to con- 
clusions, just as Kistulal would have done, he told himself; and he 
decided that the elephant had come into the clearing some time 
quite early in the morning, possibly just as he had left it. Now it 
was too late to follow its trail: he had certainly no wish to come 
face to face with the elephant in the dark. 

To-morrow, he would take up the trail from here. By this time 
to-morrow, he would either have killed the elephant or died in the 
attempt. 

He looked at the state of his strong, silk-lined, English-made 
jacket, and shuddered in spite of himself. 

And once again the thought of death came on like a tempest, 
sweeping aside everything else and swamping his mind with an 
immense, dark fear. He did not want to die, duelling with a crafty 
elephant on its own chosen ground. 

He did not want to die, he wanted to live; he had everything to 
live for, and he had nothing to die for except the venom of a black 
man who had become a minister and the face-saving compulsions 
of a pompous fool straight out of Kipling. He had a wonderful job 
in Cod’s own country, and a lovely story-book wife waiting for 
him with a warm kiss in a lovely story-book bungalow; a fire lit 
and crackling, music, whisky, a hot bath, roa.st pheasant for dinner. 
He was the man they teferied to «n the advertisements as the man 
who had everything— he even had a mistress. 

Henry looked at his watch. It was alreadv half-past five. By this 
time to-morrow he would either have killed the onc-tusker or be 
dead himself, he thought again, and shuddered. He had to get away 
from this place, tear himself away from the mood it provoked. It 
was already late; Jean would begin to worry if he did not return 
before dark. He got up, smoothed out his jacket, and put it on 
another broken bamboo close by. Then he turned for home. 

The fire was there, when he returned, and the whisky and the 
scalding hot bath and the pheasant and the story-book wife 
anxiously inquiring why he was late. 

He did not tell Jean why he was late, nor that he was hoping to 
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nm into the elephant the next day, nor could he bring himself to 
eat a single morsel of food. 

He went to bed early but he could not sleep; although his hmbs 
were tired, his brain was feverish. A fear, cold and unreasoning, 
had been building up withm him; the horror of the evening when 
Kistulal had been trampled down by the elephant, its gait looking 
lop-sided because of that single tusk, trampled down while he, 
Henry, had stood by watching as though spellbound, powerless to 
help, came rushing back at him from all sides. It was hours before 
he dropped off into an uneasy sleep; and he must have been moan- 
ing and talking in his sleep, for he woke with a start to find Jean 
leaning over him looking anxious and asking if he was all nght. 
He was sweating heavily in spite of the bitterly told night. 

It was long past seven before he came awake the next morning, 
and cursed the boy for not bringing his tea sooner. He felt tight- 
eyed and dopey and shrank away from the thought of breakfast. 
He drank three cups of weak tea, waved to his wife from the bed- 
room door, and set out for the big day. 

He had intended to reach the clearmg earliei than usual so that 
he could pick up the previous day's tiail with as little loss of time 
as possible. As it was, it was already past nine o'clock when he 
came to the clearing. 

'Oh damn^ Damn the bloody elephant god^' Heniy cursed 
aloud 

The elephant had already come and gone, and he had once again 
attacked Henry's jacket hanging on the bamboo. The sight of his 
tattered jacket brought on a pnckly feeling m his scalp It was un- 
canny- It was almost as though the elephant too was searching 
him out, challenging him, aU the while getting inexorably nearer 

Henry sat down on the dead tree, and airsed his luck. If he had 
been just an hour earlier, he might have come upon the elephant 
while It was still busy with his jacket By now it would have been 
all over. 

He imagined himself taking the shot, standing behind the great 
faUen tree, secure as a fortress, and firing at the elephant as it was 
bending over the jacket, killing it cleanly and at leisure and enjoy- 
ing the process, hitting it in tne hollow between the eyes and the 
ear again and again 

And now he would have to venture into that impenetrable 
jungle, a jungle in which he would be working almost blind-fold. 
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clumsily tearing through the thorns, a junde where the elephant 
god was waiting for him, rocking its great body from side to side, 
wriggling its trunk to catch the hated man-scent. 

Henry felt almost paralysed with fear, unable to move his limbs. 

He stretched out on the broad, double-bed sized trunk of the 
fallen tree, his mind refusing to come to grips with reality; all he 
wanted to do was to lie back and do nothing, nothing at aU. 

, He shook his head and sat up with a jerk. He was not going to 
walk inW a trap; he was not going blindly into the elephant's own 
chosen killing ground, offering himself to be broken up like a reed 
by a single lash of the tnink. 

'I must exercise all possible caution/ he said to himself, feeling 
all the while that a year earlier he would not have held back at this 
stage. *1 will not be caught in the elephant's trap,' he resolved, 
knowing deep within himself that he was only giving in to fear. 
‘I shall not do what a hunter, crafty and wise to the ways of the 
jungle, would not do,' he said to himself, knowing that he was 
only finding excuses to avoid what he should be doing. 

He felt limp and hungry, as though he had not eaten a square 
meal for days; he felt sleepy; his whole body was sweating in spite 
of the cool morning air and his heart thumped like a hammer; 
there was again that prickly feeling at the back of his head and he 
had to fight down a tendency to yawn and gasp for breath, and his 
limbs ached. 

If there was a day on which a hunter should not venture to go 
after a killer-elephant in a matted jungle of reeds and thorn, it was 
certainly this day, when he felt tired and sleepless, when his mental 
and physical capacities were at their lowest, he told himself, and he 
knew he wa.s right. 

He almost laughed with relief. It was good to be right; it was 
good to be doing something for the rig^ t reason instead of for a 
thousand wrong reasons. 

And with that thought Henry Winton stretched back again on 
the dead tree, pillowing his head on the leather jacket battered by 
the elephant and smelling of grass and earth, and within a few 
minutes fell into a deep sleep. 

The sun -was directly overhead when he woke up. He looked at 
his watch. It was just past twelve; he must have been asleep for 
nearly three hours. He felt rested but still limp and drowsy and his 
clothes hung damp from his sweat. He put his water-bottle to his 
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mouth and drank, and the water tasted foul and warm. He ate his 
sandwiches, realizing that this was the first solid food he had eaten 
in twenty-four hours. He ate hungrily, picking up the very last 
crumb from the paper. 

By the time he had finished his sandwiches, he had made his 
plans. He would set up his jacket as a scarecrow again and go home 
early and get some sleep. To-morrow morning, he would come here 
at dawn and wait for the one-tusker to arrive. He would take up 
his position on top of the fallen tree just where he was sitting now, 
having set up his scarecrow so that he would get an unrestricted 
field of fire. He would shoot smoothly and cleanly, without jerking 
or flinching, and he would kill the one-tusker. It couldn't have 
been easier; almost as safe as shooting it from the verandah of the 
game cottage. That was the way to shoot a rogue-elephant, on the 
hunter's own ground, not the elephant's; it couldn't be simpler, it 
couldn't be safer. 

To-morrow then was the day; but if the elephant did not appear 
in the clearing to-morrow, there were more to-morrows, exactly 
nine of them, Henry reminded himself, counting until the end of 
the month. 

He was going to make a neat job of the scarecrow this time; put 
up a proper, upright figure made to look like a hunter. He hacked 
out a bamboo pok, with his kukri and pulled a length of kumbia 
bark. He tied two stout cross-arms to the bamboo pole and planted 
It on his chosen spot, exactly thirty paces away from the fallen tree 
and clear of all obstruction. He draped his jacket on the sticks and 
stuffed it with grass. He made a head by tying the grease-proof 
paper in which his sandwiches had been packed round a sheaf of 
grass. For good measure, he placed his Gurkha hat on the head at a 
rakish angle. 

He blew a kiss at the scarecrow and turned for home and rest 
and sleep. It w^as still only twenty minutes to two. He walked with 
a light step, knowing that he had found the answer, knowing that 
he had won. 

Here, at last, was the heady, arrogant awareness of being master 
of the situation. It was the same feeling he had known on the day 
of the strike at Silent Hill. Then he had known he would break the 
strike, break it without resorting to extremes; using what he had 
always prided himself was the very minimum of force admini- 
stered svith the most telling effect, like bringing down an animal 
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with just one well-placed bullet. And he had broken the stake, by 
God, he had broken the stukc all on his own although Sudden and 
Arkell between them had drained away the glory from his tnumph 
by going and bnbing Jugal Kishore afterwards. 

He headed for home, walking with a spnngy step, supremely 
confident of success; the fact that he was going to kill the one- 
tusker was now clearer to him than anything else had ever been in 
his life. He was going to shoot him from a proper hiding place, 
getting his shots in before the elephant could be aware of his pre- 
sence He had the experience and the skill. He had killed elephants 
before — three tuskers and a makna, and he had shot them when the 
conditions were by no means as favourable as they were now. There 
was no need to go tracking the creature into that ungodly, matted 
hell of reeds and thorn; now the ground was of his own choosing. 

just before the foot-path from the valley joined the mule-track 
higher up the slope, it passed between two magnificent deodar 
Uees standing dose together and making a narrow, absurdly high 
archway. When Henry came within sight of it he stopped. Stand- 
ing in the middle of the archway, blocking his path, v^as a woman 
in a yellow san. 

It was Gaun. 

'What do you want?’ asked Henry. 

Gaun threw back her head and laughed The sound of her stac- 
cato laughter made a weird gash m the afternoon silence of the 
forest. The laughter stopped abruptly, on the same pitch as it had 
started. 

'Get out of my wav’ ordered Henry. 

'Come and push me’ Come and push me it you dare’’ challenged 
Gaun. 

*If you don t get out of the Way, 1 shall jiivt have to push you . . . 
WhaCs your game?’ 

‘You’re so brave, aren’t you, Winton sahib, when you’re dealing 
with women and little bo>s Indian women and Indian boys’ 
What happens to )our couiagc when )ou meet your own kind — 
your own women? You are quite powerless betore them, like a 
scorpion before a lizard.' 

‘What do you want?’ 

‘Do you remember I once told you I would kill you^—that time 
you hit me in the face in front of all \our coolies?’ 
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"Is that whal you have in mind? — to kill me?' 

'No, I am not going to kill you, Henry Winton, There are othcis 
who have swoin to do that* I want to ao something to you which 
will make you wish I had killed you — something far worse than 
death itself/ 

'Stop raving, you black harlot! TU . . 

His words were drowned in ^he sound of her shrieking, hysterical 
laughter, short and abrupt, without beginning or end. 

He came up to her menacingly, his rifle clutched tightly in his 
left hand, his right fist clenched, his face red with anger 

Tes that’s all you can do hit a woman. That’s all you English- 
men are capable of— hitting women, when they are themselves 
being hit by the Germans and their own womenfolk’ Then they 
come here and take it out on the Indians Indian women and 
childicn and think how v eiy brave they are’’ 

Heniy stopped within hitting distance of her. Was she conceal 
ing a knife or something? He would have to jump back if she 
suddenly lashed out, 

'Why ha\e you stopped, Winton? Not atraid, arc you^ 

'What do sou want’’ asked Henry again 

'I want you to come with me ’ 

'Wheie’’ 

‘Whcievei I choose to take you.' 

'And if I reh«se’’ 

Then I shall kngw that you really aie frightened of me You 
have refused to see me once already, told your sepoy to send me 
away You can’t hide behind a sepoy now What aie you frightened 
of? You have your gun with you, your big elephant gun ’ 

'You're mad ' 

'I am not mad, not now. But I was mad. That was when you hit 
me then I wanted to kill yon Now I don’t want to kill you, not 
any more, knowing that you are already as good as dead — worse 
than dead Knowing that a fate far worse than death awaits 
you.’ 

'I cannot go with you ’ 

'How long can you go on putting it off? You cannot put off fate, 
Mr. Winton. You refused to see me that day when I came to see 
you at your office. Now you are too frightened to come and see — 
see what you are fated to see.’ 

'How far do you want me to go?* 
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‘Only ten ntinutes walk from here.’ 

'G>me on, dien,’ said Henry. 

They walked in silence, Gauri leading the way, walking faster 
and faster, beckoning to him every now and then with her hand; 
Henry found it difficult to keep pace with her. After going along 
the mule-mith for a while, she suddenly turned left and b^an to 
climb the nill. 

‘Are you going up Wallach’s Folly?’ 

‘Yes. Hurry; hurry!’ 

What did she want? Did she mean to push him over the edge? 
But there was no possibility of his being killed by such a minor fall 
— barely fifteen feet. Gauri must know that. Was there someone 
else waiting for them on the hill-top? Henry found himself in the 
grip of an inner compulsion to find out. 

Gauri went scrambling up the steps, and he followed her 
clumsily, panting as he went up, nursing his nfle and his bino- 
culars. She went over to the opposite edge and began peering down 
the hill-side to their right, and he stood cautiously back, keeping 
away from the edge, wondering what she could be up to. 

“Inere,’ she said, clutching his arm. ‘Look!’ 

He flung away her hand, recoiling as though touched by some- 
thing unclean, but his eyes followed her pinting finger. Then he 
saw it: Eddie Trevor’s motor-cycle leaning at an awkward angle 
on the slope of the hill. 

‘The motor-cycle?' 

‘No; no! You fool, you !’ she hissed, spitting out an 

obscene Hindustani word. ‘Hi,:her up, to the left of the motor- 
cycle, under the thick black tree . . . just in line with the edge of 
the cliff. See?’ 

Yes, he saw; and his eyes refused to bi ueve what they saw. He 
pulled out his binoculars and looked. 

Eddie Trevor and his wife were lying side by side on a small blue 
rug spread under the branches of a tree. They were lying as though 
they had been there for a long time. As Henry watched, Jean rose 
to her elbows, shook her gold hair, and laughed. Then she leaned 
over Eddie Trevor and coveted his face with hers. Eddie ffung an 
arm round her, caressing her back; with his other hand he caressed 
her head. 

‘Now you have seen?’ asked Gauri, and her voice was low. 
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He did not say anything. 

*lt was here they used to come, to Wallach's Folly. That day 
when I had come to see you in your office, they were here, and the 
dog was barking because he could not climb the steps. But you 
did not come, and did not want to see what your wife was doing 
behind your back because you were afraid to know the truth. You, 
the white scorpion, frightened oTthe white, pmk-bcllied lizaid, your 
wife! You can hit a woman like me, and you can hit small boys; 
never hit a woman like your wife. Nor a man like Eddie Trevor; 
he would break you like a twig!' 

‘Shut up. shut up, shut up! You dirty-miiulcd black sow! 
exclaimed Henry. 

Tes, go on abusing me. That's all you can do. Abuse and hit the 
Indians and their women, because you are impotent to punish a 
man who is taking your wife right before your eyes, and every 
coolie on the garden knows it. Look! Look! If I am dirty-minded, 
take a good look at that clean white wife of yoursI‘ 

Henry put up his binoculars again. He could not bear to see 
what he saw, and yet he WTnt on looking, as though spell-bound; 
just as he had gone on looking at the elephant trampling down 
Kistulal. 

And W'hat he saw now was far more horiible than the death 
scene of his shikari. 

Something in his brain was going to explode, some nerve, deep 
inside his head, which had begun throbbing in an insane rhythm 
of its own: what kind of pain wao it going to bung, he found him- 
self thinking, paralysis? — death? 

Without being conscious of it, he had brought the rifle to his 
shoulder. Over the sights, he looked at his wife and her lover, cal- 
culating the distance. He had never fired the four-sixty-five at that 
range. What was it, four hundred yards? He would have to allow 
at least two feet for (he bullet to drop; and then would it hit him 
or her, or both? 

Gauri's harsh, incessant chattel was tugging away at his con- 
sciousness. A strong wind was blowing past his head, drying up 
the beads of sweat as they formed. He felt a sudden, nervous shiver 
run down his body, and the sight of the rifle begun to wobble. It 
was not the right kind of weapon, Henry thought. With the Mau- 
ser, he could have picked off Trevor clean even at that range. Almost 
against his will, he brought the rifle down. For a moment, the long- 
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ing for his accurate, high-velocity 265 Mauser dominated his 
thoughts, and as though he was confronted with a problem in 
marl^anship, he found himself working out the allowances for 
wind and distance. Yes he could do it, if only he had his Mauser 
handy. . . . 

That's the punishment God has given you, the elephant god 
whom you are seeking to kill^' Gauri's words came whipping 
through his hypnosis Tour wife will have half-black, quarter- 
black sons, and you will proudly claim them as your own . . . and 
she will go on cheating you and cheating you, with Trevor whom 
you detest and with anyone else she can find ' 

Henry turned upon her m a blind rage and brought the back of 
his hand crashing against her mouth with a resounding smack, 
feeling the sting of her teeth against his own knuckles as the skin 
broke. But all she did was to throw her head back and laugh, laugh 
with the drops of blood spurtmg out of lips m a thin red hne, and 
this time her laughter went spiralling higher and higher, rutting 
like a knife into the dead silence of Wailach's Folly 

'Stop It, stop it^ Stop It*’ he roared, and lunged viaously at her 
again, but this time she side-stepped to avoid the Mow. He missed 
his balance and came staggering to the edge of the cliff, flinging out 
his arms wildly and grabbing at nothingness A.nd then he went 
slithermg down the rock face of Wallach's Follv 
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32 

*This is London Calling!^ 


H E felt shaken and bruised, and there was a long red and blue 
welt on his left forearm, but what he did not like was the numb- 
ness in his right ankle. He was trying to get up and stand but was 
unable to do so when Gauri came up to him, carrying his rifle. 

‘Are you hurt?’ she asked. 'Have you broken something?’ 

^Get out of my way!’ he ordered. 

She saw his binoculars lying a few feet away and brought them 
to him. Both the glasses were cracked. 

*Damn!’ said Henry. 

'Can you get up?’ she asked. 

He ignored her and tried to raise himselt to his feet. Halfway 
through, he gave up the attempt and fell back with a groan. His 
body had broken into a cold sweat. 

'Blast! I’ve twisted my ankle.’ 

'Try and stand up. Try and walk on it/ said Gauri, pulling him 

up. 

He had to put his full weight on her before he could stand up 
but as soon as she released her hold he again crumpled to the ground. 

The sweating was quite bad now, and his limbs shook. He mutely 
put out his hands again and she pulled him to his feet. 

'Lean on my shoulder,’ said Gauri. ‘Let me see if I can carry you.* 

‘Oh, no!’ he said, recoilmg. 'I can’t!’ 

‘I’m used to carrying heavy loads,’ she returned. 'Remember the 
sack of tea leaf? TTiat’s better. See if you can manage to take a 
step now.’ 

He gritted his teeth, took a hesitating step forward, and then 
another, but he could manage to put one foot in front of the other 
only when she bore most of his weight on her shoulder. 

And that was how he reached home that afternoon, nearly an 
hour later, leaning heavily on Gauri’s shoulders. At the gate of the 
bungalow she stopped and told him to call out to his own servants. 
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Leaning his weight against the gate-post, Henry yelled for the 
number-one boy, and soon his servants came rushing down the 
drive. He turned to speak to Gauri, but she had already slipped 
away. 

TTiank you,' he said to the emptiness behind him. 

Jean too had come running. She was wearing the same clothes 
Henry had already seen her in, and her face was white with 
anxiety. 

'It's just a bruise; nothing to worry about,' he assured her, and 
his^voice to himself sounded perfectly natural. 

She sent one of the servants to bring a chair, and on it the ser- 
vants carried him into the bungalow. His right ankle had swollen 
enormously, and the number one boy had to nit his boot before 
he could ease his foot out of it. 

'Send for Rao, the dresser/ said Henry to the boy. 

'Shouldn't we telegraph for Dr. Lewis?' asked Jean. 

'Doctor? No. Just send for the dresser. Boy! Bring me a drink. 
Whisky/ 

The boy brought a bottle of John Haig and poured out a drink. 

'Leave the bottle/ said Henry, ‘just leave it there on the table.' 

'Is the pain very bad?' asked Jean. 

The -pain was a dull, incessant throb. Henry gulped his whisky 
down and put the glass down on the table before he spoke. 

Tain? No. Hardly any pain. It's just a sprained ankle.' 

'It looks pretty bad; I hope you haven 't gone and broken a bone 
or something/ 

‘What was that? No bloody feat!' he snapped at her in sudden 
irritation. 'Dammit! — it won't do any good to go acquiring a 
game leg, what? Not at this stage/ 

What was she trying to insinuate — the damned virgin-faced, 
pink-bellied she-lizard? Suggesting that he might have broken a 
bone. Did she imagine he was making it out to be worse than it 
was? 

And out of nowhere, Cockburn's words came back to him with 
startling vividness, drunken and heavily slurred, 'Try and acquire a 
game leg now, so that when the time comes you won’t have to 
go!' 

He looked at her face, but could read no signs of guilt. She looked 
pale, and the lines between her eyes had deepened, but she did not 
look the least bit nervous. What was she thinking about? — sitting 
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by his chair looking dutifully worried and anxious and so utterly 
innocent. What was going on behind those azure-blue English 
eyes? 

Rao, the dressing assistant from the first-aid station, came 
waddling in, a short and dumpy coal-black south Indian wearing a 
trim, snow-white turban. He was smiling and bowing and feeling 
important, for this was the first time he had been called to the 
manager's house. 

Henry winced as the cold, pudgy fingers of the Indian probed 
his throbbing ankle. Was it the sudden stab of pain or was it the 
black man's touch on his bare white leg, the soft, clammy fingers 
like black Portuguese sausages, pressing gently to locate the centre 
of the pain, that had made him jerk his foot back with a curse? 

'Never mind the bloody diagnosis!' he snapped at the dressing 
assistant. 'Just get on with the treatment.' 

The dressing assistant shrank visibly. and his chatter stopped. 
He worked in sullen silence, daubing layers of iodine on the ankle 
and tying an elastic bandage lound it. When he was finished, he 
stood up and salaamed, waiting for Henry's permission to go. 

That should settle it,’ said Henry. 'Don't you think?' 

'I don't know, saar. If there is no more swelling to-night, it will 
be all right within a week. Otherwise it ma) take much longer.' 

'There is not going to be any further swelling to-night — or any 
other night,' said Henry. 'And it’s not going lo take more than a 
few days, a week at the most. You may go now. Give me a drink, 
boy! A proper drink — damn yoii^' 

The dresser folded his hands and went waddling out, and as 
soon as he had reached his quarters he must have told everyone 
about Henry's accident. Within half an hour, a deputation of the 
senior supervisors and other officials came to make inquiries.^ And 
Henry received them sitting in an armchair in the verandah and 
spoke a few words to each of them while Jean sat next to him say- 
ing nothing. 

It was just as the supervisors had gone away that the number one 
boy came and told him that Eddie Trevor was waiting to see him. 

It was all he could do to avoid looking at Jean. I must keep cool, 
Henry reminded himself. What could Trevor be wanting to see him 
about? Did he want to confess? — to put himself at his mercy? or 
did they both mean to brazen it out and tell him that they were in 
love with each other? 
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Or had Trevor just come to see how badly Henry had injurA 
himself? 

‘You'll be wanting to hear the six-thirty news, won't you?' said 
Jean, rising from her chair. 

It's not six-thirty yet,' he pointed out. ‘Don't you want to see 
Trevor? Show Trevor sahib in, boy, and bring out an extra chair,' 
he told the boy. 

Eddie Trevor came in, buoyant, poised, relaxed, and smiling 
‘Good evening, sir,' he said to Henry; ‘Good evening, Jean,' to her 
and took the chair placed for him by the boy. 

‘No use offering you a drink?' said Henry. 

‘No, thank you.' 

‘Or a cigarette?’ 

‘No, thank you,' Trevor said, and laughed, flashing his strong, 
even teeth. ‘They'll want me to play hockey for the army now.' 

‘Come to think of it, 1 haven't been smoking myself for the 
whole of last week — since I started going after the elephai;jt. But 
I seem to be drinking more than ever.* 

‘I'll go and put on the news,' said Jean. She got up and went into 
the sitting room without once looking at Eddie Trevor. 

Was she going in because she wanted to leave them to them- 
selves so that they could talk things over? — trying to make it easier 
for Trevor to tell him that he was in love with his wife? Suspicions 
went racing through his mind, one after the other. He took a quick 
look at Trevor's face, trying to read some sign of nervousness, but 
found nothing save the usual bland, boyish look of innocence, the 
eager half-smile ready to break out at the slightest encouragement. 

‘Boy!' Henry called. ‘Drink! 

‘How did it happen, sir?' Trevor was asking. 

‘What? Oh, just slipped down the khud. Smashed my Ross 
binoculars. Damned shame!' 

‘1 hope you haven’t . . . haven't brokea anything.' 

‘No, no; it’s just a sprain. No question of acquiring a game leg 
at this time — no bloody fear.' 

‘We were all sure you were going to get that elephant, the way 
... the way you were going out for him every day, from morning 
till night.' 

That was right, every day from morning till night. Every day. 
Leaving the coast absolutely clear. What was he trying to get at? 
—the adulterous half-caste. It would queer their pitch all right if 
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he had to stay put in his bungalow from now on, not going out. Or 
would it? Was that why he had come? To arrange some other way 
of meeting her? 

There was a blare of music from the radio in the next room 
followed by the chimes of Big Ben. 'This is London caQing,’ the 
sincere, cul^vated voice of Stuart Hibberd announced. 'Here is 
the news.’ The six-thirty news had begun. 

‘Had you managed to locate the elephant?’ Trevor was asking. 

‘I was going to kill him to-morrow,’ said Henry very coldly. 

‘To-morrow?’ 

‘Exactly between .seven and seven-thirty in the morning.’ 

•Really?’ 

‘Nearer seven than seven-thirty. I have got him used to coming 
to a particular spot at sunrise every morning; regular as clockwork 
and at a place chosen by me, so that it would nave been a fairly 
simple matter to kill him. There is an enormous fallen tree for 
shelter. I was going to bump him off at sunrise to-morrow, at thirty 
yards range.’ 

‘All measured too!’ remarked Trevor, visibly impressed. ‘By 
Jove! Is the tree . . . er, absolutely safe?’ 

‘Safe to fire at an elephant from; not if you missed your shots. 
It would give you concealment, something to hide yourself behind 
so that you saw him before he could see you, so that you could 
get your shots m before he knew you were there. But that was all 
anyone coidd want. I could have fired a dozen shots into him before 
he could reach me.’ 

‘Oh, what a pity!’ said Trevor. ‘And now you’ll have to wait 
till your leg is all right; maybe a couple of weeks before you can 
tackle him.’ 

Henry shook his head. ‘It won’t be all that simple. This is a 
wandering elephant. A chance like this may never come again. It 
is ... it is something like a tiger who has taken a kill, and is being 
kept fed with more bait buffaloes till the hunter is ready. It was 
alwolutely foolproof. All I had to do was to wait. It’s taken a whole 
week to work out, a whole week of going out from morning to 
sunset,’ and he stared defiantly into Trevor’s eyes. ‘From dawn till 
sunset,’ he repeated. 

Was there a new glint in those wide black eyes with the heavy, 
Indian lashes? Henry wondered. If so, what did it mean? 

‘What rotten luck,’ Trevor sympathized. 
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‘Bloody rotten luck/ Henry agreed. ‘Damnable!* His head was 
feeling strangely light, and the shooting pain in his ankle had dis- 
appeared almost completely. Now there was just a dull, all-over 
numbness. The whisky was doing him good. 

Trevor gave a nervous laugh. ‘I was actually going to ask you if 
you would mind if I went after the elephant for the next few 
da ys. . . .* 

what was he saying, the grinning, half-black bastard? was he 
actually offering to take on the one-tusker? 

‘I mean, only till your leg is all right. I was wondering if I could 
not take over. But of course I hadn't realized how neatly you had 
organized it all. Now I feel it would really not be fair to ask you 
to let me go and kill the rogue, . . .' 

Oh, no; of course not! So you feel it would not be fair to take 
away my elephant; you don't think anything, anything at aD, 
about taking my wife. You have such a deUghtfuUy r^ned sense of 
values, Mr. Eddie Trevor. 

The mellifluous voice of Stuart Hibberd was telling an anxious 
world something about aircraft production and the changes of 
military command and about the US Government being concerned 
over the violation of American territorial waters. . . . according 
to a Washington announcement, the United States Government 
has appointed a committee of investigation under the chairman- 
ship . . Hibberd was saying, 

Henry was not interested in aircraft production or the concern 
of the US Government over the violation of territorial waters. He 
was trying hard to concentrate on what Eddie Trevor was saying. 
The same nerve in his head which had been throbbing earlier in the 
day had begun its insane pounding once more. Was he going to 
faint? While Eddie Trevor was looking on? He gripped his chair 
hard and shook his head and took a deep breath, trying to regain 
control of himself. 

‘ . and I came, thinking of asking you for the loan of your 

rifle until your ankle heals, so that , . .* 

The throbbing nerve had stopped justassuddenlyas it had started, 
not leaving a black-oul as he had feared, but a patch of clear, cold 
light. 

‘So you're thinking of going after the one-tusker?' asked Henry. 
At last his thoughts seemed to be focussing on what Trevor was 
saying. 
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‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘And you want to borrow my four-sixty-five?’ 

‘That was what I had in mind.’ 

‘And cartridges too, you said.’ 

‘Yes, sir. But when I came here. I didn’t know you had . . . you 
had nearly got the elephant on a plate. For me to go and shoot him 
now would be hardly fair.’ 

‘Boy!’ shouted Henry. ‘Boy! Give me a drink, whisky; juldi!’ 

The boy came and poured out a drink and opened a fresh bottle 
of soda and topped the glass with it. Henry picked up the drink 
and tossed it down in one long draught. ‘Bring my walking stick,’ 
he ordered. 

The boy brought the thick, rubber-tipped Malacca cane and 
handed it to Henry, and Henry dismissed him with a nod. 

‘So you were thinking of going after the elephant?' Henry asked 
again. 

‘Yes, sir; if you have no objection.’ 

‘Objection! Lord, no! It’s not my private elephant.' Henry 
drew in his breath and added, ‘And you wanted my rifle and car- 
tridges?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Winton.’ 

Henry peered at Fddie Trevor with a new interest, sitting on the 
green painted chait and leaning forward in his eagerness: his black 
hair falling over one eye in a thick wave, his wide, innocent eyes 
shinmg brightly: and a trick of light made his figure go smaller and 
smaller until he became just a minute, black-topped khaki speck in 
the distance, puny and insignificant, like an ant or a beetle, to be 
crushed at wiU. 

To be crushed at will! 

Henry put back his head and laughed. 

‘It is a damned dangerous business,' he said. ‘Perhaps more dan- 
gerous than you realize.’ 

‘Not with the four-sixty-five in one’s hands, and if one can see 
him clearly. Can one?’ 

‘Oh, yes; very’ clearly. Look, if you really do want to go, I 
wouldn’t mind letting you have my rifle and telling you exactly 
where he is going to be.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Wintonl I shall be most grateful. Yes, I really do want 
to go; if you have no objection, that is. It will be a hell of a thing 
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to have shot a rogue-elephant everyone is talking about; a feather 
in my cap, just before I go away/ 

‘I’ll bring out the bandook then/ said Henry, and rose to his 
feet, leaning his weight heavily on his stick. 

‘Be careful, Mr. Win ton! Couldn’t the boy bring out the rifle 
and cartridges?’ 

Henry stood rocking lo and fro in front of his chair. He gave 
Trevor a broad wink and laughed. 'A man’s ammunition cup- 
board, Eddie, is a terribly personal thing. No one should be per- 
mitted to have access lo it. If they mix up the cartridge^', there are 
bound to be accidents/ 

‘Can’t I help, please?’ 

‘No, thank you, Eddie; I shall manage,’ Henry assured him, feel- 
ing light and jovial, suddenly happy; at peace with himself and the 
world. The cards were falling just right, at last. It was going to be 
easy, too easy, he kept telling himself as he went shuffling across 
the verandah into the gun-room, holding on to the walls and fur- 
niture and leaning on his cane. In a few moments, he was back, 
carrying his big elephant gun and a box of cartridgewS. 

Trevor took the four-sixly-five from his hands, almost with rever- 
ance, his eyes shining. ‘Oh, what a beautiful thing! So this is the 
rifle Pasupati had told me was no good— the fool,’ 

‘What’s that? Oh, that boy! He’s not all there. Here are the 
cartridges. There are sixteen in that box. Enough?’ 

‘Enough for half a dozen elephants at least, I should think,’ said 
Trevor confidently, ‘Thanks; thanks ever so much/ 

‘Well, I’m afraid it will just have to be enough. Can’t get car- 
tridges any more, in wartini- Got to be terribly careful with what- 
ever one has.’ 

‘Oh, I won't waste even one; you can be sure of that, Mr. Win- 
ton. Now please tell me where this sptr Ls and all that.’ 

‘Yes, of course, Eddie, of course. I’ll draw a sketch for you. . . . 
Just one thing. I don't think it would do to take a shikari or any- 
one. I mean . . 

‘Oh, of course not!* Trevor assured him, ‘I want to do this on 
my own/ 

That would be the only way,’ said Henry, and began to make 
the sketch. 

’The BBC news had just finished when Trevor rose to go. ‘Com- 
mentary after the news will follow in thirty set onds from now/ said 
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die announcer, and a blare of loud martial music came on to fill 
die interval. 

Henry called out to his wife, 'Jean! What are you doing inside? 
Eddie’s waiting to say good night. Aren’t you coming out?’ 

But Jean did not come out. Henr) Wmton shook Eddie’s hand 
warmly and said, ‘Good luck, Eddie; excuse my not getting up 
agam.’ 
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33 

Two Minutes in the Gun-room 


It had been too easy. 

No murder could have been easier; no murder more toolproof. 

1 he elephant god had obliged; the victim himself had no doubt 
assisted considerably by sitting up fully exposed right on top of the 
fallen tree; the faulty cartridges had done their part of the work. 

The murderer was lying in bed. nursing a twisted ankle and read- 
ing the magazine Men Only, at least five miles away from the scene 
of the crime. 

Of course, no one would ever kiiow^ precisely what had happened 
in the opening where the hill path joined the Koyna valley, but it 
was not difficult to guess. Fddie had gone after the elephant, and 
he was ready and waiting on the dry, fallen tree at first light. The 
elephant god had come, just as scheduled, and had headed for the 
scarecrow Henry had put up. And it was when he w as busy with 
Henry's jacket that Eddie must have bi ought up the rifle to his 
shoulder and tried to take his shot. 

Henry could picture the scene with perfect clarity; knowing 
exactly where everything was in the clearing; knowing w^hat had 
happened before, at Lamlung. 

The moment the elephant iiad caught Eddie Trevor's scent, it 
would have stood stock-still, stopping in mid-stride. Then it must 
have wriggled the end of its trunk, raisii g it in the air ever so deli- 
cately to make sure where the man-scent was coming from. It must 
have turned then, turned with that spell-binding deliberation of 
elephants, carefullv centring its eyes on the source of the scent, 
aiming its whole body at the object to be destroyed — the puny, 
terrified, gcstiailating object perched on a fallen tree that was Eddie 
Trevor, Olympic hockey star. Henry wondered if Fddie himself 
had realized that his death had been planned. Perhaps he had, just 
a second or two before he died, when tht rifle had failed to go off, 
and Pasupati's warning had co^le to his mind. 

Henry hoped that he hdd realized that he w as being murdered. 
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Eddie Trevor's father, old John Trevor, had come to the bungalow 
just as they were sitting down to dinner, but Henry had kept him 
^^aiting until they had finished. He had gone through clear soup 
two hdpmgs of creamed chicken, trifle, and an egg savoury, tiying 
to sound natural, trying to behave as though nothing had nap- 
poied, making small talk to his wife. It would have been unusual 
to have got excited over a hunter’s being a little late coming back. 
To show too much interest, to break the routine suffiaently to see 
old Mr. Trevoi while they were still at dinner might in itself have 
aroused some kind of suspicion. 

Above all, there \\as the extra dividend of the intense, exquisite 
pleasure of glancing repeatedly at his wife's face, gone suddenly 
chalk white and alert at hearing that Eddie had not returned and 
that his father had come to see them about it, the pleasure of demon 
stratmg to her, with deeds more than words, that as far as he was 
concerned, whether a man like Eddie Trevor was late leturnmg 
from a hunt or never returned, was not sufficient reason to break the 
ritual of an Englishman’s dinner 

He dawdled over his coflFee, finding fault with the first cup and 
sending for another. It was only after he had finished the colfec that 
he sent for old Mr. Trevor. 

John G. Trevor came in, holding his thick, battered, quilted 
topee in his hands and blinking his eyes, bowing to both of them 
again and again. He looked diminutive and shrivelled, and his eyes 
had a wild, staring look. He had also developed a nervous twitch 
at the comer of his mouth. 

‘Please sit down, Mr Trevor,’ said Jean, not looking at Henry, 
but the old man remained standing, twirling his hat and looking 
at Henry for confirmation. Henry did not invite him to sit down 

'No use getting woiked up about someone who has gone out 
hunting and not come back in time,’ Henry told him. ‘I’m sure your 
son will be back soon - may be he is already back for all you know, 
rheie are a hundred reasons why a huntci could get delayed. Any- 
way, I cannot do anything now, at night I'll send out a couple of 
men to look for him first thing to-nionow morning, that is, if he 
hasn’t turned up by then.’ 

Old Mr. Trevor nad gone on standing, twirling his hat and blink- 
ing. and Henry rcmembeied the first day he had seen him, going 
brazenly into Sudden’s sitting-room and helping himself to 
Sudden’s Coronas, the quick-moving, waddling figure full of 
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assurance* looking into the hat-stand mirror and adjusting the 
points of his moustaches; fhe cocky little bastard, father of Eddie 
Trevor. Henry looked at him with contempt. 

'You have my permission to leave, Trevor,’ said Henry. 

Old Mr. Trevor said 'Goocl-nighl' and turned away, hat in hand 
and shuffling his feet. At the door, he turned once again to bow 
and say, ^Good night, your honours.' 

'It's extraordinary how (hese types get panicky about nothing 
at all,' said Henry to his wife loudly enough for Trevor to hear. 
'AbsoUitelv no guts!* 

It was later that night, when Henry was sitting in front of the 
drawing-room fire, his swollen leg still swathed in its heavy crepe 
bandage and resting on a pile of cushions placed on a low stool 
opposite him as he was drinking brandy that )ean told him she was 
in love with Eddie Trevor. 

Henry listened to her without saying a word, not giving-^way 
his hancl. knowing that he had already won, and holding on tightly 
to his secret; preventing himself from blurting out that she was 
confessing to adultery with a man who was no longer alive. He 
had gone on staring into the fire, letting her talk, letting her tell 
him everything; everything that he already knew. Only, it was now 
being called love. It did not hurt him and, strangely enough, it did 
not even make him feel angry. He sat listening to her, sipping his 
brandy and staring into the flames with an air of extreme concen- 
tration, listening to how they had been attracted to each other 
when they had first met two years earlier, how they had now fallen 
in love, how they had been m^etuig each other. They wanted to 
get married, she told him; she would go and live with her aunt and 
join the WAACs. As soon as she was free marry, they were going 
to be married. She also told him how sorry she was, how much it 
hurt her to cause him the slightest pain. 

But she was not causing him any pain. Nothing could hurt him 
any more, he thought, nothing. All the punishment that his system 
was capable of absorbing had already come; anything more was 
like water over the dam. 

Right over the mantelpiece was the enormous head of a bison 
Henry had shot almost five years ago; it was Henry's first bison. 
That bison too must have b«‘n dazed by the first couple of shots, 
and after that, nothing seemed to have been able to hurt it. It had 
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taken Henry thirteen more shots to finish the animal off the next 
morning. The bison had kept trying to get to its knees again and 
again, even though Ilcniy had been filing shots into its neck from 
baiely six feet away. 

Henry shifted his ga/c fiom the flames lo the monstrous black 
head sticking out of its wooden shield, the glass eyes staring dully 
at nothing, the pink, waxed tongue curling loiind the grey 
shellacked nose. 

‘Have you nothing to say?' Jean was asking him in a flat, husky 
voice. 

He shook his head ever so slightly and went on staring at the 
bison, his very first bison, the noble head with the magnificent 
forty-one inch spread, unconscious of the least pain in his mind or 
body, only vaguely aware of the fact that his wife sitting behind 
him had begun to sob bitterly. 

The two men had gone early the next morning, briefed by Heniy 
and warned bv him again and again not to venture into the clear- 
ing until they had made sure that the elephant Mvas not there. 

Henry sent back his breakfast untouched and waited for their 
return, smoking cigarette after cigarette, growing increasingly ner- 
vous and irritable, and thankful above all that Jean had not come 
out of the bedroom that morning. That Eddie Trevor was already 
dead, he did not have the least doubt in his mind. His anxiety was 
due to quite a different reason. He was waiting for the two coolies 
with desperate eagerness, knowing that he would have at the most 
two or three minutes in which to act; to ensure that there would be 
no possibility of anyone’s even suspecting that Fddie Tievor's death 
had been anything but an accident. 

He had gone carefully over what he had to do, but, of course, 
much would depend on how many cartridges had been used. He 
had worked out a plan for evciy possible contingency, and now 
there was nothing he could do but wait. 

It was nearly ten before the two men returned with the news 
that Eddie Trevor was dead: killed by the elephant -one arm torn 
( lean away from the body and missing, the body itself trampled and 
broken and gored. They had left the body where it lay, but they 
had brought back Henry's rifle and also Eddie's cap and canvas 
cartridge bag which had been lying some distance away from the 
body. 
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Henry’s heart gave a wild leap. 'Please, God!’ he kept saying, 
‘please, please let this bit work out all right; please.’ He snatched 
at the rifle and the bag, feehng the weight of the bag to ascertain 
whether the remaining cartridges were still there. He almost ran 
into the gun-room, thumping his bandaged foot clumsily and 
gritting his teeth against the blinding pain that each step brought 
on. He banged the gun-room door shut and broke the rifle and the 
two unexploded cartridges made two precise arcs and fell in the rug 
with a single soft thud. He picked up the cartridges from the floor 
and threw them into the cupboard and loaded two fresh ones into 
the rifle. He said a silent prayer as he counted the cartridges in rfie 
bag itself. All fourteen of them were still there. So Eddie Trevor had 
not opened the rifle at all, and had dropped no cartridges in the 
jungle. He counted all the - artridges once again, and then deposited 
them in the cupboard, and put fourteen fresh cartridges into the 
bag. 

He could not have been away for more than two minutes atHhe 
most, but he was sweating m every pore and panting heavily as he 
tame out onto the verandah again. The two coolies were still sitting 
on the verandah steps exactly where he had left them and talking 
to each other in hashed whispers. 

The cards were falling just right, no missing cartridges this time 
to give rise to any suspicions, no dud cartridges in the rifle either. 

Thank you, O. God, thank you!’ said Henry almost audibly. He 
had won; it had been too easy. 

Trevor sahib does not seem to have attempted to fire the rifle 
at all,* he told the two coolies, breaking open the rifle before them. 
‘Cartridges still intact, see?’ 

Both the coolies nodded their heads uncomprehendingly, like 
bulls warding off flies, and Henry snappc'^ at them in a sudden 
release from tension, ‘But have both of you been bitten by mad 
dogs that you should be bringing the rifle and the hat back here? 
Don’t you know that this is a police matter? Everything must be 
left exactly where it was. Here, you, Birbahadur, you take two more 
coolies with you, at once, and take all these things back and put 
them exactly where you found them understand?’ 

‘Jee sahib,’ Birbahadur said, nodding his head, 

‘Don’t leave the body until the police aia\e. Don’t touch any- 
thing —anything, But guard the body, see; don’t let the vultures 
and the ants . . . er, do any damage. Both of you should not have 
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come back. Go off at once, Birbahadur, and tell the superintendent 
to give you two coolies — ekdum!* 

Henry Winton was once again assuming command ol the situa- 
tion, making all the decisions, giving the orders. 

'Boy!' he called. ‘Boy! Come here, juldi!' 

The number one boy came running out. 

‘Send word to Trevor sahib's fadier to come here,' he said to 
the boy. ‘At once! Send another man to tell the superintendent to 
send a telegram to the police thana at Tinapur that an accident 
has occurred. Go and tell the superintendent what you saw, Sham- 
singh,' he said to the other coolie who was still standing on the 
verandah steps, ‘Tell him exactly what you saw, so that he can 
make a full report to the police.’ 

‘Yes, sir/ said the boy, and ran out. 

‘Jee, sahib,’ said Shamsingh. 

It was only after they had both gone that Henry threw himself 
down into a chair, knowing that his legs would not have sup- 
ported him much longer. ‘Boy!’ he yelled as soon^as he had got his 
breath back. ‘Boy! Koi-hai, there? Idhar ao, bloody ckdumi’ 

The numbei two houseboy came out and said, ‘Jee sahib/ 

‘Tell the memsahib I want to see her, here. And boy, bring me a 
drink afterys^ards; brandy-pani.’ 

Jean came out and stood in the doorway, her face chalk-white, 
her eyes swoll m as though she had not slept, her nose pink from 
crying. 

‘The boy said you wanted to see me,’ she said. 

Henry turned in his chair to look at hei, savouring the sweet joy 
of revenge, taking his time like a bullfighter poised to make the 
final thiust at a groggy bull, knowing that he had already won the 
fight. 

‘Eddie Trevor is dead,* he told her, making his voue as dis- 
passionate as possible, unconsciously imitating the BBC announ- 
cer. ‘Killed by the elephant. It seems he didn’t fire a shot.’ 

Jean covered her face with her hands and turned back into the 
house. 

‘Boy!’ Henry tailed. ‘Boy! Where’s that damned brandy-pani? 
Juldil’ 

Once again the bowed, Japanesy figure of old John Trevor came 
trotting up to the bungalow, holding his hat in his hand and 
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panting, and sat down in the chair next to Henry without invita- 
tion- He looked completely dazed and his ever-blinking eyes were 
wilder than ever. 

'Birbahadur told me,’ he said to Henry. 

There's no need to tell you how sorry I am,’ said Henry. 

‘These things are in the hands of God.’ Mr. Trevor crossed him- 
self. 

‘I’ve sent for the police.’ 

“Why the police?’ 

‘Whenever there’s an accident of this sort, it is always necessary 
for the police to make an investigation. It is the law.’ 

'I see.’ 

‘In the meantime, there’s nothing more we can do.’ 

‘No, nothing.’ 

‘I cannot tell you how sorry I am,’ said Henry again. 

‘We all have to die.’ 

‘I had warned him it was dangerous.’ 

‘No one can help these things, sahib; it is fate. He was fated not 
to get his com — commission. Only two weeks more and he would 
have gone.’ Mr. Trevor’s eyes were filled with tears. 

‘That's right, just two weeks.’ 

‘He would have become Lieutenant Trevor, or even Captain 
Trevor, just like any English off — officer,’ Mr. Trevor sniffed. 

‘Yes, he would have got a wartime commission, quite possibly,’ 
said Henry. 

‘Will you be sending a wire to Sir Jeffrey Dart?’ 

‘A wire to Sir Jeffrey? No, I d >i’t think so. There’s no need to 
worry the Resident Director about an . . . about an accident like 
this. I shall be putting it in my weekly report, of course.’ 

‘Then I shall have to send word to Sii ;effrey, so that he can 
come here.’ 

‘Come here! Sir Jeffrey Dart? Don’t be absurd!’ said Henry 
with irritation. 

‘He would like to be informed.’ 

‘I know how you must feel, Trevor, But we can’t go sending 
telegrams to the Resident Director to come over every tune there's a 
death on one of the gardens; now can we?’ 

Eddie Trevor's father sat staring into the distance, nodding and 
mumbling to himself. He blew his nose into a dirty, crumpled 
handker^ef and wiped his eyes before he spoke. 
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'But Sir Jeffrey should be here for the funeral, at least/ 

'Sir Jeffrey doesn't hkc funerals; they upset him. He didn't go 
even when Captam Cockbum died; and Cockbura was senior 
manager/ 

The little man sat up in his chair and put on his ridiculously 
large hat as though prepanng to leave. Tf you are not informing 
Sir Jeffrey, the responsibility will be entirely yours.' 

T'm sorry, Trevor, but I certainly don't mean to worry Sir 
Jeffrey/ 

Then I will send the wire myself. Will you kindly let me have a 
toolie to send to the telegraph office?' 

'A coolie, Trevor? Certainly not! Not for sending the Resident 
Director a telegram that a ... a stockman has died.' 

Then I shall have to go down to the telegraph office myself- - 
thiee milev.* 

That’s your business/ 

Old John Trevor stood swaying near his chair and looked into 
Henry's face. ‘You nevei liked my . . . You did not like Eddie, did 
you. Mr. Winton^’ 

'I don't have to like or dislike every watchman or coolie on my 
garden oi stockman.' 

‘Because Ruby Miranda picferred him to you/ said old Mr. 
Tievor in a low almost confidential tone 

'1 know you've had a nasty shock, Trevor, and you cannot be 
c\pe< ted to behave noimally. Even so, I shall have to ask you to 
leave.' 

‘And ihci) youi wife, too, she fell in love with Eddie.’ 

‘Will you get out, or must 1 throw you out?' said Henry, trying 
to keep his voice under control. 

‘You have always been jealous of him. That is why you cannot 
help behaving as though you are glad he is dead.’ 

Tiankly. 1 cannot be expected to feel the same kind of sorrow as 
you, Trevoi . I am not the man 's father.' 

‘No, Mr. Win ton. But there is such a thing as common human 
kindness. But that you have never had. Such a pity,' and Mr. Trevor 
shook his head sadly and blew his nose. 

T do think you should leave now, Trevor. You are old and you 
have received a shock. I don ’t like to be rude, but you will just have 
to leave.' 

Tes, I will go, certainly; I must walk down to the valley now to 
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send oflF a telegram since you won’t let me have a man. Hut re- 
member this, Henry Winton . . 

‘Oh, shut your bloody mouth, you drivdling old bastard!’ Henry 
barked out at him, enraged at the use of his first name. ‘I have had 
enough of your bloody nonsense!’ 

The old man shook with anger, rocking to and fro, his Victorian 
quilted topee bobbing up and down with the shaking of his head, 
but his voice was quieter than ever. ‘You taunted me just now, 
Henry Winton, that you were not Eddie’s father. Well, let me tell 
yen something. I am not his father either.’ 

'You are mad!’ said Henry. 

‘I am not mad, Winton. It is you who are mad; mad with joy 
because an elephant has done your work for you. Mad with joy 
because of your broken ankle so that you will not have to go and 
fight in the war. And you humiliate an old man like me only be- 
cause you are sure that I cannot hit back at you. But that is just 
what I wanted to tell you. Eddie was the son of someone far more 
powerful than yourself, someone who can talk to you in your own 
language: can keep you standing in his presence, can humiliate 
you ’ 

‘The shock of your son’s death has deranged your mind,’ said 
Henry again, very gently. ‘Please try and control yoursdf.’ 

‘Someone who has the power to make you squirm and grovel 
before him. Eddie’s father is Sir Jeffrey Dart!’ 

‘You’re crazy!' shouted Henry. 'That's a lie!' 

But even as he was shouting the words he knew that it was not a 
lie. In a flash, a whole series of infonsistencies had explained them- 
selves; it was as though a curtain nad been lifted, making a pattern 
clearer and brighter, bringing out the colours in all their vividness. 

Sudden’s flashes of good humour when ver Eddie Trevor hap- 
pened to be about, his efforts to get him a commission, his insistence 
on Eddie’s being taken on in Jugal Kishore’s place, and Lady Dart’s 
tantrums at old Trevor's having visited Sudden surreptitiously. 

And towering above all was the Purdy; there could be no other 
explanation for Sudden’s letting Eddie have the use of his cherished 
one-of-a-pair Purdy. Henry's mind rocked with that realization. 

So it wasn’t Ruby Miranda who had invited Eddie Trevor to 
Silent Hill; it was Sudden Dart himself who lud sent for him. 

‘Yes, 1 married Eddie’s mother after she was with child,’ John 
Trevor was saying. ‘Jeffrey Dart’s child. It was during the war, the 
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last war. lie was my manager then, at Pagoda Dale. He made it 
worth my while, and I married Eddie’s mother. She was a lovely 
woman, the loveliest woman who ever lived; and I loved her, loved 
her as no man has ever loved a woman. But Sir Jeffrey Dart has 
been good to me too; me and the boy, both, helping us out when- 
ever he could/ 

'Did ... did Eddie know?' 

'No, Eddie didn't know. He died not knowing. I brought him up 
as iny own child, showeiing all the love and affection I was capable 
of, sending him to school at Darjeeling, giving him the best educa- 
tion I could afford, doing for him moie than any father would 
have done. And Eddie has alw^ays been a good son to me, loving 
and dutiful. It was only whencvei I was in very bad need of help 
that I appealed to Sir Jeffrey- for instance, when I wanted a job 
for him.* 

'Oh, my God!' 

And Sir Jcffiey loved that boy too, came to love him more and 
more. He had no other (hildren, and Eddie was a son to be proud of. 
Good day, Mr Winton ’ 
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34 

‘‘Where You and Eddie Left Off* 


The police cauie in the afternoon, and by nightfall they had com- 
pleted the fomialitics. It was nine o'clock before they brought 
Eddie Trevor's body up the hill. Fhe missing arm was found in the 
cleft of a silk-cotton tree on the outskirts of the clearing, at least 
sixty yards away from where the body lay. 

Sudden arrived just in lime for the funeral the next mommg. 
and with him he had brought Dr. Lewis to take a look at Henry's 
leg. Old John Trevor had sent for the padre from Tinapur, and they 
buried Eddie Trevor in a secluded spot in the shadow of WaUach's 
holly. Many people from Tinapur railway colony came up in hired 
htises for the funeral. Among them were Mr. and Mrs. Miranda, 
accompanied by their three sons, and Henderson the station- 
master. Most of the national pafiers must have carried the news of 
Eddie's death in their morning editions, for the afternoon post 
brought the first batch of scores of telegrams that were to come 
from sports associalion^' and hockey clubs all over India. 

By lunch- time it was all over. Jean had complained of a headache 
and had not left the bedroom. Sudden and Dr. Lewis had eaten their 
lunch in silence and listened * Henry telling them about the 
elephant. As .soon as lunch was over, Dr. Lewis examined Henry's 
leg. 

‘Looks as though you base ripped a terioon, Winton,’ Dr. Lewis 
pronounced. ‘Perhaps a fracture. C an't tell for certain, with all that 
swelling. Not without an X lay. Is the pain pretty constant?’ 

‘Yes/ 

'Humm. T’ll ha\e to take you dowui to the railway hospital at 
Tinapur and get an X:ray. Might have to go into a plaster cast/ 

Tt’s just a sprain,’ Henry protested. 'Only a bad sprain. Dammit, 
1 can't go down with a broken leg; I wan^ join up ' 

'Let's leave that to the X-ray to decide/ said Dr. Lewis a little 
tartly. ‘Looks pretty bad lo me/ 
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Sudden, who had kept silent while the examination was going 
on. said, Tity about that leg of yours, Henry/ 

‘Let's hope the X-ray says it's only a sprain, sir/ 

‘But that won't do as far as I'm concerned — not for what I had 
in mind/ said Sudden shaking his head wistfully. ‘I was hoping 
you and I could go and take a crack at this elephant, Henry.’ 

‘You and I, sir?' 

‘That's right; and now it looks as though I shall have to go and 
do it by myself/ 

'You, sir? Go for the one-tusker!' exclaimed Henry. 

‘Well, the damned animal has never been so close to one before, 
what?' said Sudden with excessive lightness. ‘Hardly three miles 
from a motor road.' 

‘It's pretty difficult country.' 

i doubt if you should be permitted to go out after an elephant, 
Sir Jeffrey/ Dr. Lewis put in. 'Not with your . . . not after what 
the Calcutta doctors told you. And the three-mile walk up and 
down the khud would be quite out of (he question with that knee of 
yours/ 

‘Oh, ril manage all right,’ said Sudden with firmness. ‘I’ll get 
them to carry me on a dandy as far as — as far as one can go in a 
dandy, damn it; possibly right up to that clearing of Henr)''s. 1 
hope Jean won't mind putting up with me for a few days, Henry.' 

‘Of course not, s^r. She . we'd be delighted.’ 

‘And I should be most grateful for the use of your big rifle and 
some cartridges. Henry.' 

‘Certainly, sir,' said Henry. ‘But who will go w ith you? I mean, 
sit up with you and all that. You must have someone . . . someone 
who knows the jungle.' 

‘I've brought a chap with me/ said Sudden. Thar man Pasupati. 
you know, looks after the game cottage He knows every bit of the 
jungle round here, so he tells me, including the Koyna valley. He's 
promised to get me a shot at the elephant.’ 

‘Pasupati?’ said Henry, 'I suppose he docs know the jungle all 
light, but even so . , / 

‘And in any case it shouldn 't be at all difliciiU to shoot him now, 
after all the spadework you've put in. We shall just be taking over 
from where you and Eddie left off, you know. I propose to set up a 
couple of scarecrows in that clearing, )iist as you did, and then sit 
up for the elephant till he shows up. Easy/ 
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‘I’ll go and tell Pasupati to get busy with the bandobast, then/ 
said Sudden. ‘Just tell them to give me your four-sixty-five and a 
box of cartridges, will you Henry, before Lewis whisks you off to 
Tinapur?’ 

‘But why do you have to go after the elephant yourself, Sir 
Jeffrey?’ asked Dr. Lewis. ‘Why can’t it wait until Winton is able 
to go hunting again? Or why can’t one of the other hunters, Bliss 
or Rutherford, say, go after the elephant? ’ 

‘It’s very important that I participate in the killing of this 
elephant,’ said Sudden very solemnly, looking straight in front of 
him. Then, as though he had said more than he wanted to, he 
turned on his heel and went out of the room. 

‘The old man’s crazy,' said Lewis, shaking his head in dis- 
approval. ‘He’s got a dicky heart and he’s been warned to go pretty 
slow. And his old knee is stifferthan ever. An)'way.it’s his business, 
and I know he’s not the type who takes advice kindly. Come on, 
you’d better shout for your boys to get your things ready so "that 
we can go and get that X-ray without wasting any more time.’ 

‘Boy!’ railed Henry. ‘Boy!’ 

‘You’d better tell him to pack as though you are .. . you are 
going away for some time. Just as well ’ 

‘I .say,’ said Henry. ‘I’d just as soon not .say anything about my 
leg to the nienisahib, what? Let’s wait until we see what the X-ray 
has to say. Don ’t you agree?’ 

‘Of course. We can start as .soon as you’re ready. You’d better not 
forget to get out the bandook and the cartridges the old man wants.’ 

■Ihe boy came out and stood aiting for Henry’s orders, and for 
a brief moment, just for a few seconds, Henry wondered how he 
was going to get the boy to bring out the right cartridges. But he 
wa.s saved the trouble. Sudden Dart came hurrying back into the 
room looking very apologetic. He said, ‘Lc ik, Henry; forget about 
the rifle, will you? I won’t have to bother you, after all. This chap 
Pasupati is convinced there’s some sort of a spell on that rifle of 
yours. He’s just not prepared to go hunting with anyone who takes 
your four-sixty-five. Absolute nonsense, of course, but I suppose 
it’s just as well to humour these chaps. No use taking a disgrunfled 
shikari with you on a hunt of this sort, what? I’ve sent for a rifle 
and ammunition from the Lower Tista. . . . fou know how super- 
stitious some of these damned .shikaris can be.’ 
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Widiin an hour, they were in the car, going down to Tinapur 
for the X-ray. By the time they reached the railway hospital, Henry 
had developed a slight temperature. Dr. Lewis shook his head and 
clucked his tongue when he examined the photographs, but he 
grinned and told Henry there was really nothing to worry about. 

‘I'm sending you to Calcutta — to the European hospital there. 
Absolutely the best in India. They '11 have you right as rain; right as 
rain in no time at all,’ said Dr. Lewis to Henry with a chilling, pro- 
fessional smile. 
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35 

Glotif^woms in a Basket 


I T was three weeks before Henry returned to Silent Hill, and when 
he came back he was still wearing a heavy plaster cast with a steel 
heel protruding from it. 

Many things had happened since he had left. The February 
course of ti anting foi oificcrs had already begun at Bclgaum; the 
one tusked-iogue had been neatly shot by Sudden Dart; and Jean 
had left him. She had gone away from Silent Hill to live with her 
aunt at Poona, and although she had not said anything about leav- 
ing him in the only lotlci he had received from her. Henry knew 
that she would never come back to him. Somehow, he did not mind. 

What he did feel distressed about was what the chief surgeon at 
the European hospital at Calcutta had (old him on the day of his 
discharge. He was a very tall, bald man with a bony face and a 
large, luminous head, and he looked at the world mournfully down 
his long, aquiline nose. 

'Tin afraid you'll have to nurse that ankle of yours for quite a 
while. You mustn’t . . . Well, mustn't attempt anything athletic . . . 
No exerc ise, for a long time.’ 

‘How long do you think it will take to heal completely ^ asked 
1 lenry. 

‘Well, I shouldn’t like to say, Mr. Win "on. We'll have to take an 
X-ray or two after (he cast is removed, (mly then shall we be in a 
position to judge.' 

‘Oh.' 

‘Why don ’t you look at it this way, Mr. Winton,' said the doctor, 
attempting a smile which made his long face look even more mourn- 
ful. *It's really nothing serious; I mean, you won't develop a limp 
or anything. It’s just . . , well, it’s just enough to Keep you out of 
this damned war, what? — Something 1ik • what we used to call a 
“blighty" in the last war. Why don’t you look at it that way, Mr. 
Winton?' 
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‘There is, of course, that way of looking at it/ ausw cred Henry. 


The head mechanic from the factory had brought his Austin 
down, and the number one boy was waiting for him on the plat- 
form at Tinapur railway station. The boy had brought Herman 
with him. 

'How's the old leg, Mr. Wilson?' Henderson the station-master 
inquired. 

'All right, thank you/ said Henry. 

‘Fine dog you've got there/ said Henderson. ‘Damn fine animal, 
Mr. Wilson.' 

The days went by in a drowsy succession; days of loneliness and 
ache and vague, unparticularized longings; days of lying in an 
easy chair all day long with a plaster cast for company and listen- 
ing to the radio or reading one of the heavy Russian novels of the 
previous century and going foi long drives in the evenings and 
drinking more whisky than w^as good for you--- while the world 
round you was slowly but surely coming to grips with a war. 

Life became a grey, meaningless blurr, without strife or challenge, 
without rapture or sorrow, with no discernible patches of light or 
diade: the elephant god w^as dead, Eddie Trevor was dead, Jugal 
Kishore was a tool Sudden's hands, and Sudden himself was now 
merely Nero deflated— kind and understanding and even gentle. 

Jean had gone, leaving behind no more than a numbness. The 
humiliation she had made him suffer had been fully avenged; that, 
at least, was a score paid off with full interest. And if it hnd left no 
feeling of triumph, it had left no regrets cither. 

Ruby Miranda alone stood as a significant landmark in the tur- 
bulent pattern. She had not left him as Jean had done. On the con- 
trary, Ruby had left Eddie Trevor for his sake; had offered to 
forsake her own world for his, asking so little, giving so much. It 
was he who had spurned her; he who had insulted her love, insulted 
it and doubted it, assuming that it was Ruby who had suggested 
that Trevor should come to Silent Hill. Now he knew it was not 
Ruby Miranda; it had been Sudden Dart. 

And Henry now knew within himself that he had renounced her 
love not because he did not reciprocate it, nor even because it was 
not the love of a white woman, as Jean had taunted him, but 
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ihrough fear, because Sudden had warned him nor to gel involved 
with hei, feai that his career would have ended if he had earned 
on as he was doing. 

That leali/ation left the only niajoi scar on his conscience. 

He had not seen Ruby Miranda foi neaily two months now, 
l)ccause he had not been to Chinnai, but as the days went by he 
began to think moie and more of her. 

Whencvei Henry tried to think back to the point in time at 
Minch his lile might be said to have taken a wiong turning, he 
always c ime back to the day of the strike when he had dcviclcd to 
asK Sudden to let Inin go on leave And analysing his c motions of 
that rime, he came to the conclusion that while his lequest to 
Sudden was partly piomptcd by hes itvulsion to all chat happened 
during the strike itself, clnef reason tor wanting to go on leave 
was to get away from Ruby Miianda. get away because he no longer 
1 lusted himselt not to cioss what Sudden had referred to as the thin 
line that separated fun from serious invohcment- he was vddi- 
berately preventing himself Jrom falling in love with Ruby, 

Now he wished he had given in to his nn hnations, not pie^ented 
hiniscll liom c loosing the line, he wished he had fallen in love with 
her, pioposcd to het, mariied her, had children by hti He would 
have been a happ) man to-day, happv and fighting the war —and 
to hell with the Ilighlaiuis Club and the mcmisahibs of Chinnai’ 

As fhc Mine came for the plastci cast to be lemoved, Henry’s 
nnnd once again began to be obsessed by Ruby Miianda But this 
timelns thoughts had httic'to do with sex It was a puier, noblei 
wholly composed image of Ruhv that he earned m his mind, not 
the eagei, wanton nnstiess lyin^ without clothes on his gunroom 
carpet, bringing out in him sheer, animal lust, but the formally 
dicssed calm, nndcistanchng, depuidable v'oinan who had soothed 
his ruffled nerves with such artistrs and n uleiness aftci lus clash 
of woids w ith jugal Kishoic 

And slowly the days once again began to acqiiiic a pm pose. \s 
his leg healed, Henrv found himself looking forwaul with incieas- 
mg eagerness to the day when he would go to Chinnar and see 
Ruby Miianda loi In hid made up his inind to a'^k her to l>c his 
w lie 

life had acqinud a diamaiu snnphcil Mis whole fntme de- 
jK'iuieJ on whcthei she would loigive iiim ior having spurned her 
love. He was awaie that it he wanted to get married again, there 
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would have to be the formalities of getting a divorce from Jean; biU 
he knew that it could be arranged without much difiRculty, if only 
Ruby would consent to accept him. 

Everything depended on he^ 

On 29 February, Dr. Lewis drove down liom Chuinar to break 
the plaster cast on Henry’s leg. ti was a Satuulay, and he stayed 
o\ei the week-end to see how the leg had hcakd. 

*You'll have to be very careful with (hat leg for a time?' he 
warned Heiuy ‘You must stait exercising it f»oin now on, of rcMii'C 
but very gently, Get someone to massage it cveiy day. But don't 
put much weight on it for a few weeks/ 

The leg looked bloodless and shrivelled that first day, hut that 
was due to the plaster, the doctor told Irini. Ry the next afternoon 
Heniy was already getting used to the feeling of lightness caused by 
his not having to cairy a cast. 

'When do you think it will be xill right, I mean heal completely; 
Heiijy asked, that Sunday afternoon while they weit having tea 

*It looks fine to me, really good/ Dr. lewis as^nied him, 'But I 
should like to wait until we have taken another X-iav. Wc'll take 
the photograph and then send it to Calciitta. let Di. Simpson sec 
how the bone has set. But it is important that you should stait 
exercising it; but \ery gently. So that you gradually come to use it 
more and more/ 

‘Yes, of course.' 

‘I suppose you know wt have an X-ray set in Chinnar now? I 
got Sudden to fork out the money. We can do the photographs the 
next time you arc up. When are you likely to come?’ 

‘Will next week-end be all right?' 

'Oh, ves; as far as the leg is concerned/ Dr Lewis assured him. 
‘Make sure you don t come late. Td like to do the X-ray in the early 
nfterncon.' 

'I'll repoit, to you immediately after lunch/ said Henif . 

Over the week, the leg unproved rapidly. On Tuesday Henry took 
a few tottering steps m the verandah, and by Friday he had been 
able to walk almost naturally with the help of a slick, and the 
shakincss of his legs had completely gone. But driving a car was 
stiU out of the question, and one of the mechanics from the factory 
had to be called on to take him up to Chinnar. 

He left Silent Hill after an early breakfast on Satuiday, and 
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leaihed the Bniuhaa office juU before luDch-tmie Sudden wa'? 
standing with bis back to the window^ looking at an enonnou*^ 
dephant tusk mounted on a loscviood stand and supported by 
massne silver plated brackets, 

*Come and have a look at the tiisk» Hcniy/ Sudden invited him 
without looking rouod, 'Bartoirs have ]u«*t suit it up What do you 
think?' 

^Magnificent, sir' lhc)'ve done a uondcrliil job they always 
do- Somehow it didr/t qiiik *^0 bir on the elephant/ 

Tes, tbey’u dccut^vo, aiui’t tin)? Nearly half the length 
doesn't show Wliub <^Kle did \oa say )oii had got your shot on, 
Ikiny? 

lor a moment, Ikn‘'> ^ mind went bbmk. Damn Winch side of 
fh( elephant was 0 diat ( otkburn and himself had decided he bad 
fared his shots at^ B'li Sudden saved Inm the enibarias*^mcnt of try- 
ing to think out ai, ii ‘wci 

‘Must have been on the left side/ said Suddcin still looking in- 
icntlv at the knk in Ifonr of bim and stioking it with his hand. 
’We couldn’t check what damage )»mr bullet had done, last \eai in 
I anilung. He was lying on his left side and we couldn't turn him 
over to sec/ 

It was the left ’ said Heni) 

‘1 thought so How s the leg, Henry 

’Fine, sir.’ 

’Do you think you 'll be up to climbinu the lacldeis into the game 
cottage?’ 

The game cottage? CertainK said Henry, unreasonably euited. 

'Something’s gone wioiig with that moon of ouis Doesn’t look 
like a moon any more The animals just don’t seem to trust it. Wc 
couldn't show a thing to Jock Maclcai’ when he came up last 
month. I was wondering if yon were fit ciough to go up and find 
out what the matter is.’ 

*K anyone special coming sir?' 

‘His Excelleiuv the Governoi of Assam/ Sudden saul with a 
touch of his old poinpoiisness. ‘About the end of this month Rathci 
late in the season, of course, but you know what Goveniois are. 
But if your ankle isn * t fully healed 

‘It's quite healed, sir; that is I can get uj* to the cottage all right, 
taking the steps one by one, with someone to help me. I'm not sup- 
posed to jump about on the leg; that's about all.’ 
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Tou'd better ask Dr. Lewis before you take it on.’ 

'I’ll ask him, sir. I'm going to see him this afternoon lor an X-iay. 
I’m quite sure he’ll have no objection.’ 

When Henry left. Sudden was still looking lulently at the tusk, 
as though he weie examining it for flaws. Throughout the inter- 
view he had not once looked at Henry. 

The mention of the game cottage had set up a now current of 
thought in Henry's mind. That was where he had seen Ruby 
Miranda last, and she had promised to come again. The game 
cottage in the midst oi the jungle, with its an of piisacy, its total 
seclusion, somehow seemed to be the appropiiatc setting foi his 
iciinion with Ruby Miianda 

That was where he would ask her to be his wife. 

He went up to the Club foi an eaily lunch, feeling liglu and gay 
and excited for the first time in many weeks, and hoping to have a 
word with Ruby Miranda before lunch started. As it happened, the 
first person he saw when he entered the dining room was Ruby. 
She was bending ovei the cold buflet table, pencil and pad in hand, 
and making some sort of list and talking to the chief slew aid She 
tinned to look at Henry when she heard the tap-tap of his cane on 
the wooden floor, and then went on with whatevei she was doing. 
It was only when he said, i say, Miss Miranda, could 1 haco a woid 
with you^’ that she IcKiked back again She dismissed the chief 
steward with a curt, That will be all, thank voii ’ and tame up to 
Henry’s table, smiling She wds wearing lici dove gics coal and 
skirt. 

It was a icassining ^nule. It ^old Hems thai twciythnig was 
going to be all right. 

*It 's ceitainly nice to see you back Mi Wiiiton,’ said Rubs . 

'It 's much nicer to see you. Miss Mnaiida ’ 

'1 1 's w eeks since you wti c up ' 

'It seems months; ages.' 

'You're looking thin, Mi. Winton,’ lemaikcd Ruby 

‘And you're looking wonderful. Miss Mnanda ‘ 

It was ccMtainly good to Ik talking to a woman again lo a woman 
like Ruby Mnanda, making the soil of talk lliai conlil always he 
construcxl as a kind of sexual b) play. 

'Will you Ix^ staying foi some time^’ asked Ruby ‘I could give 
you a nice corner room.’ 
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'Perhaps to-inoirow. To-nighr I have to sleep in the cottage/ 
said Henry. ‘Call of duty; looking after the moon/ 

'Moon* Mr. Winton? There's no moon to-night. Amawasya: 
don't you know, the night of total darkness?’ 

i mean the aitificial moon. D'you think you could have some 
cold chicken sent up for my dinnerr’ 

'Yes, of course/ said Ruby. ‘Anything else you would like, 
special, Mr. Winton?' 

‘Yes, please; lemon tarts.' 

‘Certainly, Mr. Winton.’ 

‘Dinner tor two, please, Miss Miranda/ said Henry, looking 
directly into her eyes. ‘I’m expecting a guest, a very special guest/ 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

She was leaning over his table now, and Henry saw' with a thrill 
of delight that she was wearing the sapphire and gold ear-clips he 
had given her more than a year ago. 

‘Will you come, please, darling?’ he whispered. ‘I've somethhig 
veiy special to say to you.’ 

Her face flushed, and she smiled again; and by the way she looked 
at him, Henry knew that eveiything was going to be all right. 

‘Does the keej)er know you are going to the game cottage, Mr. 
Winton?' Ruby asked. 

‘What? Oh, Pasupati? No, he doesn't/ 

‘He’ll have to He’ll have to prepare the cottage for you if 

you are spending (he night there. . . 

‘I shall certainly be spending the night there.’ 

‘Shall I send him word?’ 

‘Please, Miss Miranda. And could you also send up a bottle of 
(hainpagne? whatever vintage the Club prides itself upon.' 

Ruby's face flushed a deep red once again 

‘Yes, Mr. Winton,’ she said. 

Dr. L(?wis looked surprised and he had frowned, but did not 
object to Henry 's going up to the game cottage. He had only warned 
him that he must go up the steps one by one, and be helped at each 
step. 

And Pasupati had done an excellent job He had taken Henry 
up carefully, sparing him the slightest exertion, almost lifting his 
whole weight at every step. But even so, Henry had felt quite done 
when they reached the top. 
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The first thing Henry did was to go up to the new porcelain 
water-filtei they had installed as a result of his last inspection, and 
pour out a glass of water. He noticed that the filter was barely a 
quarter full 

‘Why haven't you filled this up?' he asked Pasupati with irrita- 
tion. Ton know how hot it is these days.' 

1 didn’t know sahib was cormng. No one comes up now^adays. I 
shall bring a ghara of water with your dinner and fill up the 
filter,’ 

Hcniy slumped heavily on the wooden bench in the observation 
verandah. It was a warm day, even hot, and the light was harsh 
and bright. There svas a shaip breeze m the jungle and the grass all 
about looked parched and brittle. Even the surface of the salt-lick 
was covered with deep cracks, Henry had never before seen the 
forest looking so dry. 

The sight of Pasupati, thin and bent and breathless, wiping his 
dripping face with the edge of his shirt, mollified Henry a little. 

‘lliank yon very niucli for helping me up/ said Henry to him. 
‘Bahiit meherbani. Why don't you have a glass of water from the 
filter? Don't finish it all, though; I want some with my brandy.’ 

Pasupati smiled his thanks, but declined the drink (d water. ‘No, 
sahib,’ he said. ‘Sahib w ill need it all* 

This is quite the first time I have seen the bastard smile, thought 
Henry, ^hy don 't you like me, Pasupati?’ he asked. 

‘WTio am I not to like sahib?' said Pasupati very humbly. 

Tell me the truth. WTiy did you tell the burra-sahib that my 
big rifle was . . . that there was some kind of jadoo on it?’ 

Pasupati looked away, peering into the jungle as though he was 
examining it for signs of game. 

‘You said that to Trevor sahib, too . , . that you would noi go 
with him if he took my rifle,' 

Pasupati made no reply to Henry's question. Instead he asked. 
‘Burra-laat sahib coming next month?’ 

It was extraordinary how they always seemed to know who was 
coming. 

‘That's right, the Governor, the burra-laat. That's why we're 
here, to see that the moon behaves all right.' 

Pasupati grinned again. To-night is amas, no moon,' he said. 

It was odd, Henry reflected, that Pasupati should be making the 
same sort of observation that Ruby had made earlier, about its 
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being a moonless night. 'Bad night, what?* He laughed. 'Bad night 
to go out?* 

'Very bid, sahib, bad for inything.' 

*I see you've been polishing ail the wooflwork, and <he furniture 
here. Wnoie place reeks of . . . what is it? paialTin^* 

'Whole cottage varnish when G"neral siiub come/ 

‘You never told rne what’s wiong with my big nils/ Henry per- 
sisted. 

'Big nfle does not fire, sah‘b/ 

‘Damned nonsense' It hres beautifully. * 

‘That is how Trevor sahib die.’ 

'Look, T know you’ie slill worked up ibo it you'* fi her’s being 
killed by the elephant when he weiu oni a nh me. 1 h w is lame, as 
you know, and could not lun a^vay I w >s not /. A^hen the 
elephant killed him/ 

'All I know^ is, big nfle does not hre * 

'Who told you^’ 

‘Jugal K'chore babii.' 

‘Jugal Kj>hore is i liar, \ baduush ho a ( n any i ^ou beivse 
his talk?’ 

'But I know it IS the tiuth, ^ahib Ihue pi oof/ 

'Proof? BalL' Wheie is it.^* 

'I will show it; 1 wull show* it when time rnni^s/ 

Henry was innoyed, 'And when .s tint iime gou^' o fome^’ he 
asked. 

'Very soon/ 

It was 3 mistake to spcik kindlv N) Irdi in .ei vants He ^houKIn ’t 
have said ‘thank you’ to Pasupati, of course, nor engaged him in 
conversaiion It was haid to see how* then minds worked. 

'Now go and report to Mnaiida Misssd b/ he >iiapped, ’And 
come back here with my dinner. Miranda Miss s did) is humg 
dinner with me. And bring a ghaia of witcr you la/y lout, why 
do you think the Club pays you forty rupc'ev a injiirli it you don't 
even take the trouble to keep the filter filled 
'Jee, sahib.' 

'And don't go talking bloody nonsense about my big rifle not 
firing; otherwise . . . otherwise TU have vou sacked from here, 
ekdum; miloora?' 

'Jee sahib.' 

'Maybe to-morrow I give you lukthecsb- big baksheesh.' 
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And at the mention of bak<;heevh Pasupatrs sullen scowl had 
broken into a mirthless grimace once more, transforming his black, 
tight-skinned face with its prominent chalk-white teeth and shtty, 
Mongoloid eyes into an inhuman, almost evil mask, like the snarl 
of a Wild animal. 

He sent Pasupati away )ust before sundown because he wanted to 
be alone for the magic moment when the sun went down in the 
)ungle. He duly toasted the setting sun and lay back, alone and in- 
tensely happy. 

Soon it was pitch dark. He switched on the artificial moon. The 
light blinked on and off for several seconds before it came on. It 
was more like a seaichlight than the diffused glow of the imitation 
moon. Something was clearly wrong with the ground glass pane 
or the cowling. They would have to have the whole thing taken 
down, thought Henry, you didn't need a hunter to tell you what 
w as w rong w ith it. For a moment, Henry found himself wondering 
why Sudden should have asked him to inspect the light when it was 
so obviousl> a )ob tor an electrician He switched off the light and 
lay down on the bench in the smothering darkness, thinking of 
Ruby Miranda and counting the minutes to her ariival. After a 
while he stopped looking at the luminous dial of his watch mak- 
ing up his muid not to look aijain until after she had come. 

The seconds drigged on interminably, but he did not seem to 
mind, he was now at the end of his quest He abandoned himselt 
to the black, silent night. 

What woke him up was the sound of a faint ciash somewheic 
below. He lose with a start and switched on the moon, but could 
not see anything that might hase accounted for the noise It could 
only be a dned branch falling, somewhere beyond the glow of the 
light, he decided, and switched off the moon He helped himself to 
i generous drink and lay down again 

He became aware of the faint pink glow in the sky exactly at 
the same instant that he heard the swish swish of the pulley rope 
IcMking viciously in the open window, and his licair gave a sudden 
leap Ruby Miranda she had come at last He looked at his watch, 
It was thice minutes to nine. He went shuffling thiough the pas- 
sage between the bedroom and the bathroom, his heavy walking- 
stick tapping sharply on the wooden floor of the cottage When he 
leached the window he looked down and gave a low whistle. There 
was no answenng whistle, but theie was a slight tug on the rope. 
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He began to pull up the basket, all of a sudden feehiig hungiy and 
thinking of the cold chicken and the champagne. The basket felt 
surprisingly light. 

By the time he came back into the observation verandah, the 
basket in his hand, the glow in the sky had become deepei, and 
then with a startling, unbelieving suddenness his nostrils caught 
the first suspicion of the smell of smoke. He turned and looked. He 
dropped the basket on the floor and ran back to the window, 
stumbling awkwardly because he had left his stick behind, leaning 
out of the window, he called out, ‘Send the boy up, quick, Ruby! 
I must get down. The forest is on fire. Send Pasupati up to help 
me!' 

There was no answer from below; only the faint stirring of leaves. 

Tasupati! P A s u r A t i !‘ yelled Henry. 'Come up, Juldi!' But 
even as he was calling he realized that neither Pasupati nor Ruby 
was there; that he was alone. 

Henry came back into the verandah, .switched on the artificial 
moon and took out his torch from his haversack. His heart was 
pounding like a hammer, but he was confident of being able to go 
down by himself if he didn’t panic. I must keep cool, not panic, 
he told himself as he began to climb down the steps of the stair- 
case leading to the cleft of the tree. The staircase was the most dan- 
geroas part, with his leg in the state it was; the ladders would be 
relatively easy. One by one, cautiously and yet with speed, he began 
to go down the steps, counting them carefully. One . . . two . . . 
three ... He knew there were eight steps down to the platform. 
After that there would be the fifteen-foot teakwood ladder 
connected with the rope ladder farther down. Once he was on the 
ladder, he knew he would be fairly safe, for he could let himseU 
down rung by rung, his arms supporting mo't of his weight. 

He climbed down the eight steps, reachei* the small platfoim in 
the cleft of the tree, and carefully lowered his left foot to feel for 
the rung of the ladder. A cold fear went mnning through him as 
his foot groped uncertainly, lower and lower, hovering over space, 
realizing with a shock that the ladder was not theie; realizing and 
yet refusing to believe. 

It was then that Henry knew fear, fear such as he had never 
known before; a tangible, ky presence not v^uhin himself Init out- 
side, which he could feel rising like a gigantic dark wave as high 
as the sky, and coining on and on inexorably, smothering him and 
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rolling him ovei and ovei thougn he were some minute insect, 
He drew up his foot as though it had touched a :yiiake. He sat down 
on the pLitfonn and flashed hu torch into the space below. 

It only onfirmed what he alieady knew, that the leakwood 
ladder from the fork of the tree to the io|>e ladder below was not 
there* 

So that must have been the cistsh he had heard earlier m the 
evening. 

And then as though had [)ulled out a tuse from thi 

electric box in the golf club iiimvt, the artificial moon went out 
But by that time* if did not mUtcr, its sickly yellow light had been 
overpowered by the icd glow of the fiic i aging ill round him and 
casting wcud shadow s in the foie t 

The smell of pualhn now 1 h came >ti ongci ihan ever Gioggily* 
Henry clunbfd the eight st ps back into the vtiandah, and raced 
madly toi the i ai windo v Ic iiicJ out and tugged viciously at 
the thin khdi mJ green pnlli y ropt his hr nn despi rately tiyiag to 
work onf hvivs vutiv he cot II uMli/e the rope to low^ci himself 
down But whit c imc into h ^ huid wi ne uly a chaiied and 
smonldciuig ^tlrlon vvhKh onnd not hue been more than fifteen 
feet long He thing aw ly ilu W ol rope wuh in nigiy oath and 
same baik into the v'cianhh ihnost stiunbling over the wickei 
basket he had pulled up 

He petre<i lu^) die b islet >akmg some ku 1 of explanation of 
what was happening to huii In the spi* idin^ glow of (he fitc he 
could su tint the bisket w u vpiy empty tpt bn two bright 
glow woniu iKitling a* the bottom. He (hi i his hand into the 
>hadows ind ' imo upon i 1 n ^ ’girshiptd object uid he knew 
without looking It It that it wu one ol th^ shells of his four 
sixty five rifle Without looluig to(»* he Incw <hit the cartridge 
wouhl hive i dent in itsei]) ilu fingns Ith I )r the dent it wi 
fheie 

So Cockbum's m in hid found the missing ' i»'tridgc He had not 
given It to ( oekburn He mu'*! hwe given it i ) Pisnjiati, or was it 
to }ugal Kuhou^ Iho swiue the bloody bluk swum' 

Ifcni) looked inside the basket again, it iln two iniKKent glow 
w»nms fluke png blue and red m the hilf diikness ind suddenly, 
recogni7ing thun foi what they writ tliuut hu hand m onte 
again. 

rhey weie not glow-woims, they weic the sipphire and gold cai 
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clips which he had bought in Calcutta for Ruby Miranda, and 
which he had seen her wearing that morning. 

And that, as far as Henry Winton was concerned, was the 
moment of truth; bringing with it a fleeting spasm of realization, 
steadying his mind and restoring cold reason as though for a quick 
summing up, centring his droughts on essentials. 

So this was. what Ruby Miranda’s blushing acquiescence, and 
Pasupati’s mirthless good humour, had meant. And then he found 
himself sinking into doubt once again, wondering if Sudden too 
had had a hand in this; Sudden who had sent him to inspect the 
game cottage moon when he must have known that it was a job 
for an electrician; Sudden who had so studiedly avoided looking 
him m the eye throughout their interview that morning. 

The smell of parafhn was strong in his nostrils, and the flames 
were leaping all about him. 
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GLOSSARY 


Arhhi-baat, dll nghl 
A|ir2» python. 

Amas or amawasya, new moon day , 
litcidlly, the night of total 
darkness 


Baboo or Babu, tlerk or white collai 
N^orker, educated man, also Mis 
ter, ic, Senbibu means Mr Sen 
Badmash, 'badraarsh as pronounted 
by most Englishmen) rogue 
Bathha young one 
Bahut meh^rbaai, thank you scry 
much 

Baksheesh, reward 
Bdndobast, arrangements 
Rinduok, gun, idle 
Bazzar, market 
Bhil, a )iiiigle t/ibc 
Bibics, women 
Bilaya^ England 
Brahmin, high caste Hindu 
Burra khana, hjg inoa! oi feast 
Burra laat. big Lord 
Pm I a sahib, big master 

Chale jao, go away 
Chandni Chowk, famous squaic in 
the heart of Delhi 
Chap] assy, office boy. 

Charpoy, string bed 

Chips, slang for rupees 

Choli, short blouse 

Chota-peg, small peg 

Cliowkidar, gate man 

Churidar, cotton Judhporc biecches. 

Coohe, Indian labourci 


Daal, pulses, usually curried 
Dandy, chair earned pn poles 
Desi khana, Indian meal. 

Deodar, a variety of pine 
Dewan i Khas, audience haP m the 
Red fort at Delhi 
Do two 

Doldol, a kind of sweetmeat 
DSO, British decoration ioi gal 
Ian try in action 

Fkd mi It once 

<^hara. vessel or pusher 
Ghuual. ilimala> dll w *u go it 
Ghussab biti. 

Good a ]nng]p tribe 

Idhar ao, rome here 
Izzat, picstige 

cloo spell, magic 
faggets, umehncd'iiign 
fawans, soldiers, hterjlly )oiing 
men 

fee, yes, also polite sufTu 
Juld), quick 

Khabbar information 
Kbaddar, hand spun and hand 
wo\ en ( loth 
Khana, meal 
Khatiira, finished. 

Khud, valle 

Koi ha I, anyoi,ie (here? 

Kukri, curved Gurkha knife 
Kumbia, a kind of tree 



Kutciu» flimsy, half-baked. 
Lakh, one hundred thousand. 
LaOt faring* 


king, also great one. 
K&kml, tuskless male elephant. 

Mali, gardener. 

Marwari, trader, usually from Mar- 


war. 

Massala, spices. 

M.B.E., British decoration : Member 
of the British Empire. 
Mazdoor-Saugh, laMur union. 
Memsahib, lady. 

Mofussil. upcountry, away from 
chief towns, 

Mohwa, a kind of tree. 


Paan, leaf, usually betel leaf. 

Fallao, rich spiced rice cooked with 
meat 

Paltan, army. 

Pani, water. 

Pajgrs, thin salty snacks, usually 

Peroul, a kind of tree considered by 
the Hindus as holy. 

Pooja, prayer. 

Pucca, strong, permanent, thorough. 
Pucca-sahib, .thorough gentleman. 
Paries, fned wheat-cakes. 


Ragi, a kind of coarse millet. 


SalaaiDu greeting. 

Sambhar, hm Indian deer. 
Sankranti, midu festivak usually 
i4thjanuary. 

Santhal, a tribe in Assam. 

SazL garment worn by Indian 
women. 

Seer, Indian weight, equivalent to 
two lbs. 

Sepoy, soldier. 

Shabsuh, well done 
Sharap, wine. 

Shikar, hunt. 

Shikari, hunting guide, often a 
professional. 

Shrimati, respiktable woman. 
Sub-cheeze, me whole lot. 

Subahdar, nnbtary rank, approximat- 
ing to Sergeant Major. 

Taiyar, ready. 

Tamasha, show. 

Thana, station. 

Thcck-hai, all right. 

Thcro, wait, stop. 

Thunda, cold. 

Tiffin, midday meal 
Tonga, horse^rawn carriage. 

Toon, a kind of tree. 

Ulloo-ka-bachha, son of a fool, liter- 
ally son of an owl. 


Saablogs, gentlemen. 

Sadhu, holy man. 

Sahib, master, also term of respect. 

such as Mister. 

Sal, kind of tree. 


Vedic, according to the Vedas, the 
Hindu scriptures. 

Vindaloo, spicy meat curry. 


Zidd, feud. 
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